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RULES. 


Object. 

I. —The object of the Association is to promote the develop¬ 
ment of Social Science in the Presidency of Bengal. 

Membership. 

II. —Any ])erson who pays an annual subscription of twelve 
rupees, or a life subscription of one hundred rupees, shall be 
a member of the Association. 

III. —Every member shall have the right of attending and 
voting at the annual, quarterly, and special meetings of the 
Association, of being eligible to any of its offices, and of receiv¬ 
ing a copy of its Transactions. 

IV. The annual subscription shall be payable iu advance on 
the first day of January in each year. 

V. Any member whose annual subscription shall not be paid 
before the end of the year for which it is due, shall be liable to 
have his name struck off the list of members by the Council. 
When a member of the Association proceeds on a temporary 
visit to England, he shall not be considered thereby to have 
resigned his membership, unless ho communicates his intention 
to .do so in writing; but if absent for more than six months, he 
-shall not be called upon to pay a subscription for any year 
jduring which he may be so absent. 

VI. Any member desirous of withdrawing from the Associa¬ 
tion must communicate his wish to the Secretaries in writing, 
but he will be liable for the subscription of the year in which 
such communication is received. 

VII. Upon the nomination of the Council, persons eminent 
for their knowledge of Social Science, or who have rendered 
important services to the Association, may, at an annual meeting, 
be elected honorary members of the Association. Honorary 
members shall have the same privileges as ordinary members, 
and they shall be exempted from the payment of an annual 
subscription. 



vi. Rules. 

Officers and Government. 

VIII. The Association sliall have a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, and two Honorary Secretaries, who are also 
Treasurers. 

IX. The Association shall be governed by a Council, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen ordinary members, be-'ides the above office¬ 
bearers. The Council may fill up vacancies in its own body as 
they occur during the year. 

X. All office-bearers and ordinary members of Council shall 
be elected at the annual meeting, and shall hold office till 
the annual meeting next ensuing; they shall be eligible for 
re-election. (This rule shall a 2 )ply to all officers elected by the 
Council during the year.) 

XL The Council shall ordinarily meet once a quarter, and 
when specially summoned together by the President of the 
Association, or at the requisition of any five members of the 
Council. 


Departments and Sections. 

XII. The Association shall be divided into four Departments : 
they?/'st, for Jnris]>rude7ice and Law; the second, for Education; 
the third, for Health ; and i\\& fourth, for Economy and Trade. 

XIII. The Council shall a])j)oint, from their own body and 
from the members, four Sections corresimnding to the above 
Departments. Tlie President and Secretaries shall be ex-officio 
members of every Section. Each Section may appoint its own 
Chairman and Secretary, who, if not already members of the 
Council under Rule X, shall have the right of taking part in 
its deliberations and of voting at its Meetings. 

XIV. The work of a Section shall consist in collecting,, 
classifying, and arranging the jiapers and information relating 
to its own department. For this purpose it may associate with 
itself other members of the Association. 

Sub-Committees. 

XV. The Council may also form other Sub-Committees 
of its body for special purposes, and such Sub-Committees shall 
also have the power of adding to their number other members 
of the Association. The President and Secretaries are ex- 
officio members of all Sub-Committees. 



Rules. 


Vll. 


Meetings. 

XVI. The meetings of the Association shall be annual, 
quarterly, and s[)ecial. 

XVII. The annual and quarterly meetings of the Asso¬ 
ciation shall be held in Calcutta. The former shall be convened 
by the Council in January of each year, tud the latter in the 
months of January, March, July, and November. 

XVIII. Special meetings of the Association may be con¬ 
vened by the Council at such time and place and for such pur¬ 
pose as they shall think fit. 

XIX. At the annual meeting of the Association, the Presi¬ 
dent or one of the Vice-Presidents, shall deliver an address, and 
the general and sectional rej)orts for the past year shall be read. 

XX. The quarterly meetings of the Association shall be 
held for the reading and discussion of papers merely. 

Secketariat. 

XXI. The Honorary Secretaries shall, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, divide the duties of their office between them, reporting 
such arrangement to the Council. 


Accounts. 

XXII. The accounts of the Association shall be audited by 
two members of the Association not being members of Council, 
who shall be appointed at the annual meeting. 

XXIII. The funds of the Association shall be lodged in the 
!l^ank of Bengal, and cheques shall be drawn only upon the 
-''signature of the President (or one of the Vice-Presidents) and 
■'one of the Secretaries. 

Branch Associations. 

XXIV. The Association shall correspond with, and affiliate 
to itself. Branch Associations established out of Calcutta. 

XXV. As a condition of affiliation. Branch Associations 
shall pay to the funds of the Parent Association a sum of six 
rupees per annum for each one of their members, in return for 
which such members shall be entitled to a copy of its Transac¬ 
tions, and to the privilege of attending its meetings in Calcutta 
or elsewhere. 



viii. Regulations Regarding Papers. 

BYE-LAWS FOR THE CARRYING OUT OF RULES 
XIII AND XIV. 

1. The Chaimian of each Section shall preside at all meet¬ 
ings of the Section, whether for the reading and discussion of 
papers, or for the transaction of ordinary business. The Secre¬ 
tary to the Section shall report the proceedings. 

2. So far as regards the collection, classification, and arrange¬ 
ment of statistics, and tlie consideration of communications, 
each Section shall ordinarily be left to work independently of, 
and without interference by, the Council. But a re])ort of its 
operations shall be furnished by each Section to the Council at 
the close of every year in time for its incorporation with the 
annual report of the Council. 

3. Each Section shall be allowed to incur a contingent 
expenditure for printing charges, ])ostage, and sundries, not 
exceeding Rs. 20 per mensem. Proposals to incur a larger 
expenditure shall be submitted for the previous sanction of the 
Council. 

4. The Transactions of the Association shall continue to 
be edited as heretofore by the General Secretaries of the Asso¬ 
ciation; but the report of the discussions upon any paper shall 
be drawn up and furnished to them by the Secretary to the 
particular Section in which that paper was read. 

5. If it is thought desirable to print any paper, either 

wholly or in part, b^ef )re the meeting at which it is to be read, 
in order that copies of the paper may be distributed beforehand, 
and the discussion upon the subject thereby promoted, the Sec¬ 
tion shall make an application to the Council; and if the padnt- 
iug be sanctioned, the paper shall be made over to the Gene'ial 
Secretaries for that purpose. ^ 


REGULATIONS REGARDING PAPERS. 

1. With a view to direct the communications of members 
and others into the most useful channels, the Council have 
drawn up certaiu heads of enquiry in each department. But it 
is not intended to confine discussion to these particular sub¬ 
jects ; papers on other interesting topics which may occur to 
individuals, will also be accepted by the Council. 

2. All papers should be sent to the Honorary Secretaries at 
the Metcalfe Hall, at least one month before the meeting at 
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which they are to be read. On the first page of every paper 
should be written the subject and the name and address of the 
author. 

3. As a rule, all papers shall be submitted by the General 
Secretaries to the Section which they may concern, upon whose 
recommendation alone they shall be accepted by the Council, 
provided that, in special cases, in which the President may think 
it conducive to the interests of the Society, he may, on the 
inspection of a paper, exercise his discretion in accepting it 
without previous submission to the Section. 

4. A paper will ordinarily be read by its author, or by some 
friend nominated by him for the purpose; failing such, it will 
be read by the Secretary in the particular Department which it 
concerns. 

5. Papers, when read, should be left with the Secretary to 
the Department, by whom they will be returned to the General 
Secretary. 

6 . No paper already published can be read. Slo paper which 
has been accejited can be published privately, except by permis¬ 
sion of the Council. 

7. The Council may print any paper either in whole or in 
part, or may exclude any pa[)er altogether from the Transactions, 
as they see fit. Members of the Association will be entitled 
to twenty spare copies of any papers which they may contribute. 

8. All papers should be composed in as clear and concise a 
style as possible. They should be confi^ned, as far as practicable, 
to the relation of facts and observations bearing upon the ques¬ 
tion, and should avoid, as far as may be, the enunciation of 
g^eral principles and of philosophical theories and reflections. 

, true that the promotion of Social Science demands 

that deductions should be drawn from ascertained facts, but it 
18 believed that the requisite data have not yet been accumu¬ 
lated, and that the Association will, for the present at least, be 
most beneficially engaged in the collection of Social Statistics. 

9. With a view to preserve the object with which general 
meetiims of the Association are held,— viz., the discussion of 
the subjects which may be then introduced,—no paper shall be 
read in extenso which will occupy more than a quarter of an 
hour in the reading, but in the event of the paper being longer 
a precis or abstract shall be read instead. Such abstract shall 
be submitted for the approval of the Council, together with the 
original paper. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


The last Annual Meeting of the Association was held 
at the Town Hall on the 2nd February 1871. It was 
very numerously attended, the audience consisting of 
upwards of one thousand persons. Among the distin¬ 
guished visitors present, were His Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy, His Highness the Maharajah of Pattialah, His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the 
Lord BishoflJ besides the eli^e of the European and 
Native community. Dr. Joseph Ewart, the President 
of the Association, delivered an address. Mr. W. Clark, 
Engineer to the Calcutta Municipality, then read a 
paper on the Drainage System of Calcutta, which he 
illustrated by reference to numerous diagrams on a large 
scale. At its conclusion. His Excellency the Viceroy 
proposed a vote of thanks to the learned President for 
the able address which he had delivered, and to 
Mr. Clark for his valuable paper on the Drainage of 
Calcutta. His Excellency said that he had alws^s 
taken a deep interest in societies similar to the Bengal 
Social Science Association; that he considered such 
institutions capable of doing a great deal of good in 
promoting the advancement of knowledge and the ame¬ 
lioration of the people, particularly of the poorer classes, 
who, without a judiciously regulated system of protec¬ 
tion, were unable to take sufficient care of their own 
lives and property. He trusted that the Association 
would persevere in its noble endeavours to collect, 
classify, and publish useful information, thus rendering 
an important aid to the Government and to the com- 
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munity at large. The Meeting was brought to a close 
by a series of interesting electrical experiments by 
Dr. Kanye Lall Dey. 

The Quarterly Meetings were held in February, 
March, and April last. At the first of these Meetings, 
held on the 24th of February 1871, which was numer¬ 
ously attended. Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen delivered 
an ex tempore address on Native Female Improvement. 
The adjourned Meeting, held on the 25th of March, was 
devoted to the discussion of Mr. Clark’s paper on the 
Drainage System of Calcutta. The Meeting of 22nd 
April was occupied with the reading and discussion of 
papers on various topics of practical interest and im¬ 
portance. These, as well as the addresses referred to, 
will be found in the 5th volume of the .Transactions 
just published. 

There were 225 members on the list during the year 
1871, of whom four have been removed by death, and 
twenty-one have withdrawn from the Association, leav¬ 
ing 200 on the rolls on the 1st January 1872. About 
the close of last year, Mr. Dudley Smith, formerly an 
ordinary member, became a life member of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Council beg to record its deep sorrow at the 
irreparable loss which the Association has sustained in 
the untimely death of the late Officiating Chief Justice,— 
the Hon’ble J. P. Norman, who filled the office of Vice- 
President in 1868 and 1869, and who always took an 
active and lively interest in the welfare of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The balance of 1870 was Rs. 861-5-0, which, added 
to the subscriptions realized in 1871, viz., Es. 1,085, 
aggregates Rs. 1,946-5-0, the expenditure of the past 
year Wng Rs. 1,413-10-k The balance available for 
the expenditure of 1872 is Rs. 532-10-9. The amount 
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of arrears to be collected is Rs. 2,966. The Council 
take this opportunity to urge upon those who are in 
arrears to settle their accounts with as little delay as 
])ossible to enable the Association to carry on its opera¬ 
tions vigorously. 

The Government Securities for Rs. 3,000, purchased 
last year, have been placed in the custody of the Bank 
of Bengal. 

The question of providing accommodation for the 
Meetings and Library of the Association engaged the 
attention of the Council during the past year. The 
Council being of opinion that the location of the Asso¬ 
ciation and the holding of its Quarterly Meetings in one 
of the rooms of the Dalhousie Institute would be pro¬ 
ductive of mutual benefit, a letter was addressed to 
the Secretary of the Institute, but it appears that the 
accommodation sought for cannot be conveniently 
afforded. 

With a view to facilitate reference and promote active 
working of the Sections, the questions circulated in pre¬ 
vious years were reprinted and forwarded to the mem¬ 
bers of the Sections. A report was called for from the 
Secretaries to the Sectional Committees, in accordance 
with paragraph 2 of the byedaws. Only one reply has 
been received,— viz,, from the Secretary to the Law 
Section,—intimating that nothing was done, as no papers 
had been received in that Section. The Council think 
it their duty to impress upon the Sections that, without 
their active co-operation, the objects of the Association 
cannot be fully carried out. The Council therefore 
trust that the Chairmen and Secretaries .of the Sections 
will continue to give to the Association their active and 
cordial support. 

Many valuable additions have been made to the 
Library, chiefly through the kindness of the several 
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Governments and of private individuals, for which : 
best thanks- of the Association are due. The Gout 
also take this opportunity to specially acknowledge w 
thanks the receipt of the Transactions of the Natio; 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science for 18 
which the Secretary was good enough to send. 

With the view to enable the Association to avail ih 
of the aid of the members generally with reference 
their pursuits and professions, the Council beg to recc 
mend that the Rule XIII be modified as follows:— 


PRESENT RULE, 

The Council shall divide itself 
into sections corresponding to 
the above departments. The 
President and Secretaries shall 
be ex-officio members of every 
section. Each section may ap¬ 
point its own Chairman and 
Secretary, who, if not already 
members of the Council under 
Rule 10, shall have the right of 
taking port in its deliberations 
and of voting at its meetings. 


PROPOSED RULE. 

The Council shall appt 
from their own body and from 
members, four Sections cm 
ponding to the above Departmc 
The President and Secrets 
shall be ex-officio members 
every Section. Each See 
may appoint its own Chair, 
and Secretary, who, if not 
ready members of the Coi 
under Rule X, shall have 
right of taking part in its 
berations and of voting at 
Meetings. 


The practice hitherto has been what is now recommend 


PEARY CHAND MITTEA, 

T. J. CHICHBLE-PLOWDBN, 

Hoity. Secretarii 


CALCUTTA, 

The 29(A January 1872. 
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BENGAL SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESS 

BY 

Dr. JOSEPH EWART, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

tDelivered on the 14th March 1872.1 


Yocr Excellency, Your Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Since we met last year upon an occasion similar to 
this, India had been deprived by the hands of assassins of two of 
her foremost administrators, England of two of her worthiest 
sous, and this Association of two of its most effective and distin¬ 
guished supporters (applause). The late Officiating Chief Justice 
Norman, who by his amiability, ui)rightness, and unswerving 
straightforwardness had endeared himself to all classes of the 
community, took a most active part in the working of this 
Society during its infancy, and contributed materially to its 
subsequent expansion and usefulness (hear, hear). Our late 
Viceroy, of whom it might be truly said that, by his noble, manly 
aud commanding presence, his urbanity and amiability of 
disposition, coupled with administrative and governing talents 
of the highest order, he had won the respect, love, and admiration 
of all who were brought into direct and indirect relation with 
him (applause), always took a deep interest in our labors, and 
heartily identified himself with our humble aims, hopes and 
aspirations. One of the last pledges which His Excellency made 
on the eve of his departure for Burmah was that he should be 
happy to attend our annual meeting on his return from that 
country. He (the President) saw many around him there 
who would recollect how readily His Excellency consented last 
year to lend them his personal influence for the advancement of 
Sociology in India, and who would remember his words on that 
occasion. He then said that he had always taken a deep interest 
in Societies similar to the Bengal Social Science Association j 
that he considered such institutions capable of doing a great deal 

1 
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of good In promoting the advancement of knowledge and the 
amelioration of the people, particularly of the poorer classes, who, 
Avithout a judiciously regulated system of protection, were unable 
to take sufficient care of their own lives and property. He trust¬ 
ed that the Association would persevere in its noble endeavours 
to collect, classify and publish useful information, thus rendering 
an important aid to the Government and the community at 
large. 

Coming as these words did from the representative of the 
Queen, and the virtual ruler of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
millions of people, at a time too when the Association did really 
need the most influential support that could be commanded, they 
at once became possessed of a charm and a value which 
commended them to the hearts of all who could fully under¬ 
stand and appreciate their significance (applause). The Queen 
and Parliament and people of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the jjeople of all classes and creeds in this 
country, have mourned over his untimely end; the Government 
and the people throughout the length and breath of the land had 
observed the strictest respect for his memory, and the community 
were now to have the opportunity and privilege of voluntarily 
testifying in a practical shape to his greatness and nobility of 
nature, in which he (the President) was quite sure the members 
of the Association would individually co-operate, and take a 
humble though not an unimportant part. If their loss had been 
so irreparable, what niust be the enduring grief of his bereaved 
widow and nearest relations, all of whom did so much to assist 
him in their respective spheres, in his great work of governing 
British India and in upholding the prestige of the British name 
beyond our frontier in the East (applause). Nothing which he 
(the President) could now say on behalf of the Council and 
members of this Association could possibly lessen the heavy 
weight of the calamity which had fallen upon them; but he 
hoped, as time rolled on, the reflection and recollection of the 
universal esteem and admiration in which the late Earl Mayo 
was held during his Viceroyalty might tend in some small 
measure to soothe or mitigate the greatest sorrow of their lives 
(cheers). 

In my Address, last session, I briefly alluded to the urgent 
necessity for the introduction, into the Schools preparing stu¬ 
dents for the Entrance Examination of the University of Cal¬ 
cutta, of the study of the rudimentary principles of the Natural 
and Physical Sciences. Since then. Baboo Bajendra Lalla 
Mittra has addressed the Syndicate, urging the entertainment 
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oT this question : whereupon a Sub-Committee was nominated 
by that body for the purpose of considering the best mode of 
introducing Natural and Physical Science into the Schools and 
Colleges in India. The report of the Sub-Committee has been 
circulated for the opinions of educational officers and other 
gentlemen, which opinions, together with the report, are now 
under the consideration of the Syndicate. 

I now propose to answer some of the objections that have 
been made to the Scheme propounded by the Committee. Be¬ 
fore doing so, it will be necessary to give a general idea of the 
Scheme, the elaboration of which was attended with great diffi¬ 
culty on account of its novelty in the educational system of this 
country. The first desideratum was that the application of the 
Scheme should be ■practicable; the Second, that it should involve 
teaching of a practical character—that, in short, it shotild incul¬ 
cate a knowledge of things in contradistinction to mere book 
knowledge, and that it should be directed to developing and 
training the powers of observation rather than those of mere 
memory. The Committee, at the outset, “ are fully aware that 
most of the difficulties that will have to be met in carrying out 
the Scheme now proposed will be owing to the enforced observ¬ 
ance of this latter condition ; but they hold that these difficulties 
must be met and overcome, at whatever cost of exertion and 
pecuniary outlay, if the teaching in Physical Science is to ful¬ 
fil its main object, and is not to degenerate into a mere act of 
reproducing words and phrases which in the learner’s mind are 
not clearly associated with their appropriate external objects.” 

Preference has been given, as far as practicable, to subjects 
which admit of experimental illustrations in the class room, or 
which permit of specimens—botanical or zoological—being easi¬ 
ly obtained for demonstration, or which—such as Physical Geo¬ 
graphy—can be regarded as appertaining exclusively to India. 
The object has been—^not to elaborate a course of Science to 
qualify for a Doctorate of Science, which could easily have been 
copied from any recent Calendar of the London University— 
but m strict conformity with the instruction of the Syndicate 
“ to report on the best mode of introducing the study of Natural 
and Physical Science into Schools and Colleges in India. 
Hence, it has been deemed expedient not to adhere to a logical 
sequence of subjects and to omit several, because, under existing 
circumstances, they could not be made to harmonize with the 
two fundamental conditions of (1) immediate practicability, and 
(2) the cultivation, by demonstrations, of the powers of observa¬ 
tion. In a scheme simply intended to initiate or introduce the. 
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teaching of Natural and Physical Science into the primary and 
collegiate institutions of the country, it would have been a mis¬ 
take to include any subject which did not admit of these condi¬ 
tions being fully complied with. This, doubtless, has given to 
the plan of the Committee a slightly fragmentary appearance. 
But it must be quite manifest that, under the circumstances in 
which the teachers and taught are at present placed, a perfect, 
comprehensive and symmetrical system of scientific training is 
simply an impossibility. If, however the Scheme had been 
adopted in its entirety, or even if a modification of it had been 
assimilated, it would in time have led up to the development 
and growth of such a perfect order of scientific training as has 
already been recognized by the Degree of Doctor of Science in 
the Univ^sity of London. 

Just as liberty has been taken from necessity to depart from a 
symmetrical course of science for the present, so from choice a 
subject has been selected, which, though it may seem foreign to 
the purpose, is nevertheless important as an aid to the develop¬ 
ment of the faculty of observation. I allude to drawing in out¬ 
line, simple and easy to learn as it is eminently useful in the 
learning of the practical sciences, especially in the observation 
of form and proportion. “ Another most important advantage 
of this kind of instruction is that it greatly facilitates all 
conceptions relating to space. In teaching mathematics to 
Bengali students, the greatest difficulty has been experienced 
in getting them to comprehend the most elementary proposi¬ 
tions concerning lines out of place. They cannot see that 
a circle projects into an ellipse, or that when a rectangular 
base is drawn in perspective, all the angles at one corner of it 
are not projected into right angles. For these and similar pre¬ 
judices of the mind, a practical knowledge of perspective affords 
a simple and valuable corrective. As an auxiliary, therefore, to 
the teaching of science, drawing must be conceded to have a very 
high value, and it is as an auxiliary that claims a place in the 
present Scheme. Of the importance of drawing in general 
education, of the additional power of describing objects or con¬ 
ceptions which it confers on those who possess it even in a very 
moderate degree, it is unecessary here to speak, but such con¬ 
siderations may be allowed due weight in estimating its claims 
to be admitted into a course of liberal education.” {Report.) 

The Committee recommended the following course of Science 
as the most practicable and best adapted to the end in view:— 

A. For the Entrance Examination, it was proposed to add to 
the present list of subjects— 
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1. Sixth book of Euclid. 

2. The answers to a Schedule of question (Appendix A.) 
on a set of boxes of apparatus by Ladd, Griffin, and other 
instrument makers, illustrating experimental statics, hydro¬ 
statics, pneumatics, heat, magnetism, and electro-magnetism. 

B. The following subjects to be introduced for the First 
Arts Examination:— 

1. Drawing. Stage I. of the Government School of Arts 
Course, viz.. Elementary Linear Drawing,—(«) By aid of instru¬ 
ments (Practical Geometry); (^.) Free hand outlines of simple 
rigid forms from the flat (i. e. ) from copies or flat exam¬ 
ples. 

2 . Physical Geography of India; and one of the follow¬ 
ing according to option. 

3 (a). Botany according to Appendix B. 

3 {b). Elementary Chemistry according to the Schedule 
extracted from the London University Examination for women, 
in 1869, omitting the section on Heat. 

C. In the course for the Degree. 

1. Drawing, viz., a portion of Stage IV of the School of 
Arts Course, (a). Higher Practical Geometry; the use of 
Scales and other Mathematical Instruments, (i). Projective, 
orthographic, isometric, and perspective ; and the projection of 
shadows. 

2. Chemistry and Physics as at present laid down in the 
list of optional subjects. 

3. Zoology as in Milne Edwards. 

At the meeting of the Senate in May last, several distin¬ 
guished native gentlemen, whilst endeavouring to reduce the 
minimum age for the Entrance Examination below 16 years, or 
to remove any limit whatsoever, declared most emphatically that 
the chief reason they had to urge for the desired change was 
that the Entrance Course was insufficient to engage the full 
attention of the pupils. They insisted that many or most of 
the boys mastered the Course before they were 16 years old, 
and that the consequence of this was that the latter part of the 
period over which the curriculum extends was often spent 
in idleness and disappointment. It was on this foundation that 
the Committee remark as follows: “ With regard to the Entrance, 
indeed, it appears from facts recently laid before the Senate that 
some additions may be made to the present Course with* advan¬ 
tage, since it is stated by those well qualified to speak to the 
facts, that the present Course is insufficient to occupy many of 
the candidates up to the age of admission to the examination.” 
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Hence, it was that the additions aforesaid were recommended ’ to 
be added to the Entrance curriculum. 

It would seem, however, that the weight of testimony among 
educational officers and others consulted by the Syndicate is 
opposed to this addition,—1st, because, for the present, it is im¬ 
possible for boys to bear this burden plus the existing Course of 
study; 2ndly, because it would be exceedingly difficult to find 
suitable teachers; and 3rdly, because the innovation would be 
BO costly as to be too heavy a burden on the pockets of the 
tax-payers. My answer to the first objection is that, if it be 
true that the boys cannot possibly learn the rudiments of the 
branches of science indicated, in addition to the subjects already 
laid down, some one or more of these should be removed to 
make room for the teaching of science. To the second objection 
I reply that once let a demand be made for teachers in Physical 
Science, and the supply in overflowing abundance will soon be 
forthcoming. To the third objection I would j)oint out that the 
cost has probably been exaggerated, and that if the people were 
consulted, they would willingly bear the additional cost for 
advantages which would in good time convert an educated class 
of theorists and bookworms into a nation of practical men. A s 
time rolled on, our native fellow subjects would have their minds 
directed to a precise and accurate knowledge of things, whilst 
the faculty of observation as well as that of memory would be 
cultivated and developed, at a stage of the educational course, 
when it would be most advantageous. 

If science is to form an important part of the education of the 
young, and to confer the greatest benefit on the greatest number, 
1 contend that it should form an integral portion of the Course 
leading up to the Entrance Examination. As a training of the 
mind to accuracy of thought and expression. Experimental 
Science is a necessary sequel,—scarcely second in importance—to 
languages and mathematics; and, to my mind, infinitely superior 
to history or mental and moral philosophy. So long as the 
unspoken languages, such as Sanskrit, are encouraged to the 
exclusion of Physical Science, no sound objection can be made 
to its introduction into the Schools of India. For, in this matter 
of fact and practical age it is useless to rank the dead 
languages above the Experimental Sciences, either as an exercise 
to the mind, or as a means of developing the powers of 
observation. Moreover, it should be recollected that whilst 
science is l^eing taught it would be conveyed in English, and 
such teachls^ would react in diffusing, rather than curtail¬ 
ing, the know*\eUge of this language, which is the key to the 
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philosophy, liistory, and science of the West. Who, after an 
intelligent review of the merits of this question, can doubt the 
fact that it is of infinitely greater importance for boys in the 
Zillah Schools to utilize their time in the pursuit of science than 
virtually to waste it in the cultivation of Sanskrit, which can 
never be of any great practical value to a preponderating majority 
of the pupils ? Thus, when it becomes a question at the present 
day ■ as to whether Physical Science shall still be practically 
excluded from the teaching of our Zillah Schools, because one of 
the defunct oriental languages has been preferred to it, 
the verdict must sooner or later be to have this order of 
things reversed, or at all events so modified and re-arranged as 
to give to science an equal, if not a preferential, claim upon the 
sufl'rages of the pupils. 

- But we have been told that “ the schools are the very insti¬ 
tutions where this experiment is least likely to prove successful, 
where, in fact, failure is inevitable. The youth of the pupils, 
the inexperience of the teachers, the unscientific medium in which 
the ordinary Hindu lives, the difficulty of obtaining and pre¬ 
serving the requisite apparatus, the technicality of scientific 
language, the absence of anything like museums or institutes, 
are obstacles, any one of which might induce us to pause in the 
attempt to bring about such a change, but which in combination 
present a solid rampart of resistance that is absolutely insur¬ 
mountable.” Now, if such objections as these had been allowed 
to weigh with the Government of the Hon’ble East India Com¬ 
pany when they resolved upon the introduction of general and 
special education among their Indian subjects, in what position 
would the country have been at the present day ? The civil and 
medical services, covenanted and uncovenanted, would have been 
deprived of the services of a body of educated native gentlemen 
whose aid has become essentially necessary to the harmonious 
administration of the civil and medical concerns of the empire ; 
the natives would not have found a place on the Bench of the 
High Court; a native bar, which, though far inferior to that of 
Westminster Hall in point of learning, can, according to the 
testimony of no less an authority than Sir Barnes Peacock, 
ai’gue cases with considerable ability, would have been in 
abeyance; a body of medical practitioners, some of whom are as 
skilful as their European brethren, now doing an immense amount 
of good amongst their fellow countrymen, would have had no 
existence; native members of the Legislative Council of Bengal, 
who scarcely yield in point of ability to many of their European 
colleagues, would have been looming in the far future, whilst the 
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political status of Bengal would have been in the hopelessly 
backward condition in which it was situated thirty or forty 
years ago. If such unreasonable objections as these had been 
allowed to prevail with our Honourable Masters, the general and 
special educational institutions now adorning the land, and 
reflecting imperishable honor on tlie statesmanship and fore¬ 
thought of Government, would have remained undeveloped and 
uncultivated. 

The truth is that so far from these objections forming, either 
individually or collectively, “ a solid rampart of resistauce that 
is absolutely insurmountable,” there is not one of them which 
cannot be brought forward as a reason why Physical Science 
should form a part of the teaching yi the schools. The youth of 
the pupils, embracing a period up to 16 years of age, a period of 
life when the demonstration of nature’s laws makes a striking ira- 
j)ression on the mind, is a requisite rather than an obstacle for the 
cultivation of the powers of observation. This is just the period 
of life when it is desirable to incite the mind to inquiry iuto 
cause and effect, to stamp the character with a love of truth as 
illustrated by the experiments of Natural Philosophy. It is now, 
that, if laid at all, a scientific stratum should form an important 
part of every system of general education. For, if not entered 
upon at this stage of the student’s career, when the reason 
why is demanded at every new phase of scholastic advancement, 
the time of all others is lost for commencing the training of the 
powers of observation. If, however, it be really true that the 
pu[)ils are already overworked, then, as I have said before, room 
should be made for Physical Science by the removal of any 
subject which can be best spared,—Sanskrit or Outlines of An¬ 
cient History for example, or by a modification of the standard. 

The inexperience of the teachers is surely a thing which 
admits of correction, either by giving the necessary know¬ 
ledge and exi)erience, or by appointing men specially named to 
teach Experimental Science, or by means of both these devices. 
The unscientific medium in which the ordinary Hindu lives is 
one of the strongest reasons that can be advanced in favor of the 
teaching of Physical Science. Surely, in the face of such emi¬ 
nently successful institutions as the Medical Colleges of India, 
the difficulty of obtaining and preserving the requisite apparatus 
and the technicality of scientific language cannot be so insuper¬ 
able as has been stated by the opposition. So, with reference to 
the absence of museums or institutes. It is not surprising that 
the present system of education should still leave, with few 
exceptions, the country devoid of collections illustrating its 
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fauna and flora; the implements and machinery employed 
in husbandry and commerce ; and.the more common apparatus 
used for illustrating the facts of Natural Philosophy. Would 
this have been so, if Physical Science had been made an integral 
and essential element of general education ? I think not. One 
main reason why museums and institutes have *not flourished 
more, is because there has been no scientific training of a practical 
nature to inculcate a taste for their foundation and improvement. 
That, however the taste for Natural and Physieal Science finds 
a place in the minds of the peo[)le of India, is manifest from the 
large number of visitors from all classes of the community who 
flock to inspect the collections of the Asiatic Society. An^, if 
science occupied the place to which it is entitled in the educa¬ 
tion of the youths of India, museums would spring up, in due 
course, in obedience to an irresistable demand in almost every 
town of any importance in the country. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our University is avowedly 
founded on the model of the London University, the old policy 
of Oxford and Cambridge is apparent in the exclusion of science. 
The deplorable result is well stated by Mr. Lobb, who is appa¬ 
rently so disgusted with the present out-turn of our educational 
system, that he has arrived at the conclusion that the State 
should only continue it for the purpose of providing an ade¬ 
quate number of intelligent native officers, both able and will¬ 
ing, to assist the ruling power in carrying out the work of 
Government,” or that it should “ gradually abandon education 
altogether” into the hands of private individuals. He is under 
the strange impression that the Scheme of the Committee is 
calculated to strengthen and perpetuate the delusive results 
“ hitherto obtained, and that the object is to exalt the Schools at 
the expense of the Colleges.” No such thing. It would seem 
self-evident that by improving the standard of education in the 
Schools, the process must react in elevating the training in the 
Colleges. What is it now that interferes with the successful 
maintenance of a high standard in the Colleges ? Nothing else 
but defective preliminary instruction iu the Schools both as to 
kind and quality. Let education in these schools be directed 
more with a view to develop and cultivate the powers of obser¬ 
vation and less with the object of overburthening the memory 
only; let the hands, eyes, and brains of the pupils be employed 
for the illustration of the laws of Natural and Physical Science, 
as wdll as for the learning of languages, history, mathematics, 
&c., and the lamentations of Mr. Lobh will gradually become 
unnecessary. 


2 
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Mr. Lobb says, “ the Committee is anxious to popularize 
science, and to let it filter do^jn by degrees to the general mind 
—an aim well enough in the abstract, but altogether premature 
in a state of society like that which now prevails in Bengal. 
Does the Committee really entertain the idea that any important 
change in themational mind could be effected by the introduc¬ 
tion into our schools of a few superficial lessons upon Physical 
Science ? Does history warrant us in concluding that great 
social or intellectual reforms can arise anywhere, except in 
obedience to inherent tendencies in the people among which they 
take place; and without some strong belief operating upon their 
feeMngs so as to stimulate and sustain their action ? ” 

It is admitted on all hands that the education, as at present 
conducted, is far too metaphysical, far too little scientific. If so, 
what is the remedy demanded ? Certainly not to make it more 
metaphysical or to retain the status quo, but to make it less 
metaphysical and more scientific. And as perfection cannot be 
expected to be arrived at at once, it was proposed to make a 
beginning not by giving “ superficial lessons,” but a moderate 
allowance of real practical training in some of the more useful 
and easily-mastered branches of Physical Science. The last 
interrogatory quoted displays a disregard for the history of the 
existing generation in India, which to my mind is utterly unac¬ 
countable—a period in which, it is well known, that great social 
and intellectual changes have been brought about, and are still 
being worked out, notwithstanding the fact that the inherent 
tendencies of the people was at first strongly opposed to them. 
The people in this country did not want education, railways, 
municipalities, when they were first proposed, yet have these 
not worked wonders in the social customs and intellectual 
advancement of the people ? Why if our rulers had waited 
until these vast undertakings had been called for “ in obedience 
to the inherent tendencies in the people among which they take 
place,” India would, at this time, have been without railways, 
telegraphs, education, municipalities and a score of other 
reforms affecting their welfare and the safety of their lives and 
property, whilst Meriah sacrifices. Suttee, and the practice of 
polluting the sacred Hooghly with the bodies of the dead, 
would not have been as yet rendered illegal by legislative 
enactments. 

But we are told that the present course of instruction " should 
be improved rather by pruning and strengthening the curri¬ 
culum as it now stands, than by adding to it subjects which as 
yet the general Hindu mind is quite incapable of assimilating.” 
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If this has any signification at all, it simply means that the 
native lads of this Presidency have been deprived by the 
Almighty of a faculty largely developed among the youths of 
Westcrn nations. By what physiological or ethnological process 
of reasoning or demonstration such a conclusion as this has been 
hazarded is not stated. But where is the proof that the youths 
of India are so strangely constituted that they must be regarded 
as intellectually incapacitated for the assimilation of the Experi¬ 
mental and Natural Sciences? How has it been arranged that 
one branch of the great Aryan race which migrated from the 
steppes of Central Asia towards the west has been highly 
endowed with the observing faculty, whilst another branch which 
wandered over the plains of India and along the valley of 
the Gauges must be declared to bo destitute of this important 
faculty of the mind ? The truth is, that no such blauk is to be 
discovered in the brain of the ordinary Native, nor in the mind 
which plays upon it. The faculty is there ; the jdiysical power 
is there, if cultivated. It may be that both are in 'a compara¬ 
tively virgin condition for want of opportunity to undei*go deve¬ 
lopment, growth, and maturation. It is certain that the present 
system of training tends to foster the cultivation of the memory 
rather than the powers of observation. But fliis may be said, 
that whenever opportunity has been afforded for instruction in 
scientific subjects, such teaching has been greedily devoured, 
and with fair average success. We see an exemplification of the 
accuracy of this statement in the unparalleled growth of medical 
education, and in the I’eadlness with which students enter our 
Engineering schools. And if it be said that this success is not so 
great as it ought to be, the solution of the difficulty is rather to 
be found in defective preliminary training in English and 
science, than in any physical or intellectual incapability on the 
part of our students for assimilating scientific knowledge. 

^ Though the recommendations of the Committee have been 
virtually shelved for the present, since certain optional scientific 
courses have only been entertained by the Syndicate, the com¬ 
mencement of a discussion, which must eventually lead to the 
embodiment of a larger amount of scientific training into our edu¬ 
cational system, has been made. And I am very much mistaken- 
if the opposition which has succeeded in throwing out the Physical 
Science Bill will not, in the course of a very few years, be viewed 
as antiquated and behind the times in which we move and live. It 
is well known that the claims of Natural and Physical Science tn 
a secure and lasting place in the educational system of England, 
not inferior to that now occupied by languages and mathematics, 
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is advocated by some of the most profound thinkers of the age; 
that the time has arrived when effect is about' to be given to the 
generally-diffused wish on this point; and that a commission is, 
it is understood, now about to sit for the purpose of opening the 
door for the admission of a larger amount of science into 
tlie curricula of Oxford and Cambridge. Are we to wait 
here simply to follow in the wake of England in this matter ? 
Is India to go through a long embryo stage of prejiaration, 
like the Western nations, extending over many centuries ? Is 
it a sound argument to say that because England has passed 
through a long career of preparation for the introduction of 
scientific training in her schools, India must also do the same ? 
I always thought that one of the immense advantages of British 
rule was that the science and philosophy of the AVest could be 
taught to the natives of India in the course of a few years, and 
that those of them who have availed themselves of our teaching 
could, in a properly adjusted course of education, step forth into 
the various arenas of competition, from the rust and rottenness of 
two thousand years, into the solidity and soundness of the present 
time. Have not some of these men, who arc by inference 
declared incompetent to assimilate scientific instruction, left their 
hearths and homes, travelled half-way round the globe, and 
afterwards competed successfully for Degrees in England and 
Scotland, and for admission into the Indian Civil and Medical 
Services of Her Majesty V AVherc then is the justice of this 
cry that the native youths are incapable of imbibing and 
profiting by scientific instruction ? There is nothing in the 
past or present condition of native intellectual power which 
■would warrant such a statement. Long as the faculty of 
observation, and the accompanying genius for invention and 
discovery have lain dormant or fallow in India, the results 
of the very imperfect education hitherto conveyed is by no 
means discouraging; and there is fair reason to hope, that 
■when the system of instruction is more deflected into scientific 
grooves in which most of our marvellous discoveries of late 
have been made, the natives will not be far behindhand in con¬ 
tributing knowledge and novelties calculated to improve the 
condition of the people of all nations. Until this bent is 
given to education, it is idle to expect that they can do much in 
the way of discovery. Once, however, train the youth of the 
country in the Natural and Physical Sciences, and a basis will 
thus be laid for the erection of a superstructure, the capital 
components of which will be ranked as worthy followers of 
Newton, Faraday, Liebig, Brodie, and Jenner. 
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It requires but a small amount of penetration below the sur¬ 
face to enable anyone to perceive that our existing metaphysi¬ 
cal system of education is fast flooding the country with a class 
of gentlemen who cannot find ocenpation suitable to the kind 
and nature of training they have received. So long as the demand 
for this class was somewhat eqnally measured by the supjfly, no 
particular inconvenience resulted. But now that the supply has 
exceeded the demand, the educated men, over and above the 
number actually required, are said to be dissatisfied with a 
position which unfits them for relegation to the sphere from 
wliich they have raised themselves; and their feelings, under 
such abnormal circumstances, can be as well imagined as de¬ 
scribed. Blame, I perceive, has been unfairly attached to many 
of these men for cultivating learning simply for its utility from 
a worldly point of view. Why, is not utility the very purpose for 
which education is mainly conferred ? Is not education the best 
of all investments as a general rule ? And is it not because this is 
so, that such great endeavours are from time to time made to im¬ 
prove the means and agency by which it is imparted to the rising 
generation in all civilized countries? Furthermore, is it not this 
utilitarian principle of education in general that has been steadily 
working the necessary changes as if to enable it to be accommo¬ 
dated to the wants of the day? Is it not a particular form of 
education that enables the statesman, the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the physician, the engineer, the soldier, and the merchant to main¬ 
tain their resjiective positions in their professions and in the scale 
of society ? Will any one be bold enough to declare that any of 
these classes would spend large sums of money, and an important 
part of their youth, in accomplishing themselves for their respect¬ 
ive avocations, were it not for the utilitarian objects in view ? 
Depend upon it: it is with education as with other things, after 
which men have an honorable ambition for excellency, success, 
or, it may be, distinction. The claptrap which would have us 
to believe that there are classes of men, if perhaps we except 
some religious castes, who spend their lives for learning alone 
without any other ulterior worldy end in view, is contrary to the 
experience of the past as also of the present. The mass of men 
are not so actuated in their cultivation of knowledge. Life is 
far too short and uncertain to permit of any such pastime, except¬ 
ing to the rich and a few enthusiasts. Why then should the 
natives of India be taunted for their great love for scholarships 
and for devoting themselves to those studies which fit them in 
after-life to turn them to use and profit? Is not education to 
them, as to most other people who are blessed with it, a means of 
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gaining a respectable and honorable livelihood ? If, as is hinted 
by some, many of the natives are being ovdt-educated for the 
parts which they are obliged to fill, this is rather their misfortune 
than their fault. 

It is to correct, or, at all events, mitigate or neutralize this 
heavy misfortune common to this and other countries that the 
movement for teaching the natural and physical sciences in the 
schools has assumed a tangible shape in the minds of many dis¬ 
tinguished men in Europe and in India. What is wanted is a 
system of training, which, whilst atfording sufficient scope to 
modern languages, history and mathematies, shall also give 
corelative importance to the natural, practical, and experimental 
sciences. In no country in the world is this (question of such 
absorbing interest as in India, whose vast resources will never be 
fully developed until it is favorably solved by the Universities. 
Whether we turn our attention to commerce, agriculture, 
mining, or the arts, we cannot fail to see in their auti(j[uated 
backwardness, ample room for the incorporation of practical and 
experimental scientific training in the schools fitting lads for 
passing the Entrance Examination of our Universities. And it 
is not too much to say that, if a fair share of encouragement were 
given to such teaching in our schools, in the fullness of time, 
the eventual development and growth of commerce, agriculture, 
mining, the arts, and manufactures would be so marked as to 
form an enduring monument of the greatness and benevolence 
of British Rule in this the fairest jewel in the Crown of our 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 



JURISPRUDENCE AND LAW. 


On Some Features, of Litigation in Bengal. 

By the Hon’ble J. B. Puear. 

The prevalence of a litigious spirit among the natives of 
this country, an<l unscrupulousiiess on the part of litigants in 
tlie use of vicious means to success, such as perjury and for¬ 
gery, is a favourite topic with European writers in the periodi¬ 
cals of the present day. I do not desire to take part with either 
side in the controversy thus raised, though I consider it a very 
important one. I wish only to avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded hy this Society for the purpose of drawing attention 
to certain matters which ought I think to be elements in the 
argument, and which have not, as it seems to me, hitherto 
received full consideration. These m.ay be conveniently stated 
in the form of two separate assertions, namely:— 

(1) There are in this country several sources from which 
])roceed legitimate causes of suit, other than, and in addition to, 
those which exist in England. 

(2) There is a want of aptness, or au imperfection, in the 
conduct of the process of trial in most Courts of first instance, 
which necessarily favors the j)rolongation of litigation, and 
fosters dishonesty and vicious laxity in the manipulation of 
evidence. 

Under the first head, I would comprehend 

(a). The legislation of 1793, and the development of land 
rights thereafter, inclusive of the results of Act X of 1859. 

{b). Joint family holding, coupled with several enjoyment of 
undivided shares, and with middle tenures. 

(c) . The number of trials which are open to the litigant by 
way of appeal in ordinary cases. 

(d) . The superposition of trial upon trial by the expansion 
of execution proceedings, and suits for mesne profits; the sell¬ 
ing and assignment of decrees, carelessness of Courts in effect¬ 
ing sales, &c. 

(e) . The great variety of summary proceedings, which may 
in themselves be lengthy trials, but which determine no right, 
such as those under the Criminal Procedure Code, those relat- 
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ing to attachment, to interveners under the land-law, to 
measuring land, &c. 

(/). The prevalence of the benami system. 

(^). The possession and exercise of full proprietary rights 
by purdanisheens. 

(Ji). The vital necessity to the cultivating classes of a water 
supply, and the special circumstances which aflFect it in some 
parts of the country. 

(i). The destructive and the recreative forces of the large 
rivers. 

These several items, to a large extent, speak for themselves 
as they are read. But I propose to look a little closely at one 
or two of t^em. In the first place I will take (a) and {b), which 
together may be said to comprise the Bengal real property 
system. 

The contrast which Bengal in this matter affords with Eng¬ 
land is very great. Both in England and in Bengal the con¬ 
ception which lies at the bottom of the land system is no doubt 
bipartite, yet it is markedly different in the two cases. In 
England there is the (for the time being) absolute owner of the 
soil of the one part, and the person who cultivates that soil, on 
the footing of a contract for the use of it, of the other. The 
relation between the parties which springs from this origin is 
exceedingly simple and definite ; and the fact is that there is 
extremely little litigation between landlord and tenant in 
England. In Bengal, too, there is primarily one who has the 
right to make collections in respect of the land on the one side, 
and the cultivator, who pays the money, on the other: But the 
relation between zemindar and ryot has scarcely any real resem¬ 
blance to, and is certainly not a repetition of, that of the modern 
landlord and tenant. And the circumstances which have sur¬ 
rounded the parties during the period of the English rule have 
been such as to produce a complex development and a conflict of 
rights which I suppose is almost without a parallel elsewhere. 

Without staying now to inquire whether the zemindar in 
Mahomedan times was regarded as a hereditary landed proprie¬ 
tor, or to what extent he looked upon the land of his zemindary 
as belonging to himself (though I may remark in passing that 
the warmth which was exhibited in the discussion of these topics 
fifty years ago by such writers as C. W. Boughton Rouse, is at 
the present time somewhat amusing), I may venture to say posi¬ 
tively that he never did, and he does not to this day, stand 
towards the ryot in the position which the English landlord 
occupies relative to his tenant. The area of his zemindary 
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covered large districts of country, and was reckoned not in 
heegahs, but in communities of men (mouzahs). The money- 
proceeds of the zemindary were not spoken of as rent, but as 
village collections (the jumma of the mouzah). The assets 
of a zemindary made up of the jummas of sub-tenures and of 
mouzahs very little resembled the rental of an English estate. 
The zemindar himself was a superior lord, enjoying personal 
privileges, and through officers exercising some powers of local 
administration. The population of the villages in his zemindary 
were his subjects (ryots). And it is not until you get within 
the mouzah itself that you find any one concerned with the 
actual land. How little the two cases of zemindar and landlord 
were parallel to each other in those older days may 1^ perceived 
from a comparison which may be made even now. Iran English 
landlord says, I have a fine estate in such and such a country, 
he mentally refers to the amount of the acreage, the fertility of 
the soil, the beauty of the landscape, and so on, not at all to the 
tenants, the laborers, or the dwelling-houses, which may be on 
the laud ; whereas if a zemindar makes a like remark, he has in 
ms mind the number and importance of the villages, which form 
the zemindary, and their respective jummas, but he takes no 
thought about the actual land. 

The zemindar made his collections in fact, by whatever right 
entitled to do so, through the means of a fiscal organizafiou of 
simple character, which had its root in the village. Probably in 
th^e beginning the village community itself managed the matter 
of the allotment of laud and the distribution of the liability to 
pay the zemindar’s dues. But in Bengal, I imagine, that long 
before the English came to the country, the zemindar had got 
^ much of that business, as custom had left free, into his hands. 
Ihere was an office (or kacheri) in each mouzah with its head 
man (chowdhery or otherwise), an accountant, and a field officer. 
Ihe business of these men was to keep a close eye on the ryots, 
to register in minilte detail the subject of each man’s occupation, 
the payments and cesses due from him according to shifting 
cirimmstances, and from time to time to collect the moneys, &c., 
so due. These duties, and the nature of the collections to 
be made, necessitated the keeping of numerous books and 
papers; and perhaps the system of zemindary accounts, which was 
developed under this exigency, is the most complete, though 
also at the same time the most cumbrous, ever devised by 
accountants. The kaoheris of every five or six mouzahs, accord¬ 
ing to their size, were supervised by a superior officer (daya 
tehsildar) who had his own kacheri, with its books and papers 
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either the iliqilicatea of, or made up from, those of the inouzah 
kacheris. The collections effected by the officers of the village 
kacheris were handed over to him, and he passed them on to a 
next higher officer. In this manner the moneys at last arrived 
at the zemindar’s own kacheri, and he paid them, after deducting 
such portiou as he was for any reason entitled to retain, to tlie 
Government treasury as revenue. Of course zemiiidaries in 
the different parts of the country differed very much from each 
other in their extent and in their circumstances, and the fore¬ 
going descrii)tion is j)ossibfy not absolutely true of any one. 
The particulars of the machinery of collection, no doubt, within 
certain small limits, varied a good deal. But I think that I have 
here suffici^tly apjnoached the type of the general system. 

If so, it mil be seen at once that the system, though simple 
and complete to the eye, had a natural tendency to disintegrate. 
Each middleman was the apex and head of a structure precisely 
like the principal structure in form and constitution, with this 
difference only that it had a smaller basis. An apparently slight 
disturbing force might serve either to detach it altogether, and 
leave it standing by itself, or j)ut it into an appendant condition. 

In the event, for instance, of the Government finding difficulty 
in obtaining from the zemindar all the money which it required, 
it might go direct to a middleman who was willing to make 
terms’for his quota, and so would originate an example of a 
constituent portion of a zemindary being converted into a mehal 
paying revenue directly to Government. Also a zemindar, for 
motives arising from relationship, or from pecuniary or other 
obligation, might allow a middleman to retain and enjoy an excep¬ 
tionally large proportion of the collections for his own benefit: 
might in fact leave to him the collections which centered in his 
hands, and be satisfied with the receipt from him of a jumma 
only. Thus would arise a dependent mehal ])aying a jumma to 
the zemindars, which might either be considered as part of the 
zemindary assets, or as revenue due to Government, but not pay¬ 
able directly. Again, some zemindaries, no doubt, as Mr. Hunter 
well describes in his “ Oissa,” lost their coherence actually at 
head-quarters, by reason of the head officials dividing the office 
management and care of the district between themselves, and 
so in the end coming to be I'ecognized us the responsible heads 
of divisions. 

In these various and other like ways, as I suppose, before the 
period of the English legislation, the original simplicity of the 
zemindary system had been lost; there were zemindaries and 
talooks of various orders and designations paying revenue direct- 
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]y to Government: within these were subordinate talooks and 
tenures converted from the condition of being parts of a homo¬ 
geneous collecting machine into semi-independence, and paying 
a recognized jumma only to the superior kacheri instead of send¬ 
ing on to it their respective collections. 

The practice of commuting collections or allowing them to 
drop into juininas was obviously so convenient and advantageous 
to the parties immediately concerned, that it was certain to grow 
and ))revail in inverse ])ro2)ortion to the power or opportunities 
of the immediate su])erior or principal to insist upon an account. 
So that every subordinate jumina-jmying inelial or tenure, when 
established, speedily became a miniature zemindary, in which 
certain juimnas were taken in lieu of collections, an^ the remain¬ 
ing collections were made by the old maebinery. 

Waste land grants or concessions have also been the origin of 
talooks both dependent and independent; and so too jaghir 
grants for services. 

Within the village itself an analogous process, for much the 
same reason, came into operation with regard to the occupation 
of the land. The principal persons of the zemindary amla and 
the headman of the ryots (mandal) or others of influence, and 
])rivileged persons as Brahmans, often got recognized as holding 
upon fixed and favorable terms much larger portions of tha 
village lands than they could actually or did cultivate. These 
of course they sub-let, either wholly or in 2)art, and so arose 
varieties of jotes and ryottee tenures. 

Much of. the foregoing is no doubt scarcely better than 
hypothesis, but the results rvhich it leads up to and exjflaius 
constituted that which was the actually existing state of 
things in this country when the English came to it. The 
middle tenures, such as they were, depended for their main¬ 
tenance upon usage and the personal ])Ower and influence of the 
holder; the ryottee tenures and jotes were regulated by usage 
also, and by the arbitrament of the village punchayet and the 
zemindary amla. Sir H. Maine has pointed out (in his“ Village 
Communities,” Section III) the true nature of customary law, 
upon the footing of which such a system works, and has shown 
that it does not involve the idea of a personal proimietary right. 
It was indeed the absence of this latter element which caused 
BO much embarrassment and difficulty to the first English 
inquirers. They could not readily comprehend a land system, 
in which no one seemed to possess an absolute proprietary right 
to the soil. Still less could they understand how the due rela¬ 
tion of the different parts of the system could be legitimately 
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maintained without express positive law. The ills and the con- 
fusina; irregularities which were the results of somewhat rude 
attrition between feudal power and customary local authority, 
were only too apparent, and the first Indian Politico-Economists 
sought to remove them by simply making the (as they supposed) 
already existing personal rights of property more definite, and 
providing facilities for their enforcement by the arm of the law. 

With substantially this view the legislation of 1793 was 
effected, and in order that no extrinsic disturbing force should 
remain, the amount of the Government claim upon the zemin¬ 
dars was fixed in perpetuity. The authoi's of the permanent 
settlement thought that they had thus freed the subject of pro¬ 
perty in lan^ from incrustations which were merely the growth 
of a lawless time, and reduced it to its pristine proportions; 

„ _ T,.TT, and they expected that the English arrange- 

’ *’■ merit of landlord and tenant, with all its 


simplicity and advantages, would assert itself at once. But 
in truth nothing in the world was less likely to happen than 
this. It could not happen until the zemindar or tenure-holder 
came to look upon himself as the owner of the soil, personally 
interested in and responsible for its jihysical condition: until the 
cultivator ceased to regard himself as ryot and acknowledged 
that he was only a contracting party. I need hardly say how 
remote these contingencies are even now. The agricultural 
system still presents us with the zemindar and ryot, not with 
landlord and tenant. 


And the moment that the Legislature gave tho zemindar a 
proprietary right in the soil, and this it did for the first time 
in 1793 (for according to the words of the preamble to Reg. II 
of 1793, “ the property in the soil was never before formally 
declared to be vested in the landholders, nor were they 
allowed to transfer such rights as they did possess, or raise 
money upon the credit of their tenures without the previous 
sanction of Government”)—that moment, obviously all subor¬ 
dinate tenures and holdings of whatever sort became also per¬ 
sonal proprietary rights in the land of greater or less degree, 
each possessing, likewise in greater or less degree, powers of 
multiplication. When the zemindar’s right had become in a 
certain sense an absolute right to the soil (not exclusive, because 
the Legislature also recognized rights on the side of the ryots) 
with complete powers of alienation, the rights of all subordinate 
holders were necessarily derivative therefrom; and the ascer¬ 
tainment, definition, and enforcement of them immediately fell 
within the i)rovince of the public Courts of Justice. Sir H. 
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Maine says (Village Com., p. 73); “ If I had to state what for 
the moment is the greatest change which has come over the 
people of India, and the change which has added most seriously 
to the difficulty of governing them, I should say it was the 
growth on all sides of the sense of individual legal rights—of 
a right not vested in the total grou[), but in the particular 
member of it aggrieved, who has become conscious that he may 
call in the arm of the State to force his neighbours to obey the 
ascertained rule.” This change was deliberately and designedly 
made by the Legislature as regards the zemindar, but no one 
at the time {)erceived, and very few persons since have recog¬ 
nized that it also involved a like change with regard to every 
one, from zemindar to ryot, who had practically in any degree 
a beneficial interest in the laud system. Even now, it is not 
uncommon to hear fall from well-informed persons expressions 
of regret that the forum of the mandal and the zemindar’s amla 
should be so generally forsaken as it is for the kacheri of the 
Deputy Magistrate or of the Moonsiff. And yet this result 
was, as it seems to me, the inevitable consequence of the change 
effected in 1793. The first menace necessarily brought every 
member of the land system into the Civil Court to have his 
legal position authoritatively ascertained and asserted, and no¬ 
where else could he afterwards go to have his proprietary right 
maintained. 

A further most important consequence followed the change. 
As I have already remarked, all intermediate, even to the very 
lowest, interests became rights of property in land; and not 
only could the owner of any one carve it, as a subject of property, 
into other interests, by encumbering or aliening within the 
limits of the right, but even his ownership itself might be of 
that complex heterogeneous kind, which is seen in Hindu joint 
parcenary. Looking at the first of these two points, and 
remembering that a middle tenure resembles the primary zemiu- 
dary, and is essentially the right to make collections from the 
cultivators of land, and to take the jummas payable by subor¬ 
dinate holders, within a specified area, upon payment of the 
proper jumma to the superior holder, we see that there must be 
a constant tendency to the creation of minor tenures. The 
owner of the tenure is severed from the land itself by the custom¬ 
ary occupation of the ryots, and by the ryottee tenures; (indeed 
the ryot-holdings do seem in themselves to contain more of the 
^ English idea of land property than the middle tenures, although 
it is not always easy to draw the line which separates the two). The 
middle tenure is thus, in a great degree, an account-drook matter. 
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and is very completely represented by tlie jumnia-baiidi [taper. If 
the owner of such a property desires to benefit a relation or 
child, he may make him a makarari grant in some form or an¬ 
other of a portion of his collections. He may, for the purpose 
of raising money, do the same'to a stranger in consideration of 
a bonus; again, he may do this in order to secure to himself the 
regular receipt of a jtortion of the money which he has to pay 
as his own jumma. Or he may, as security for a loan, [tledge in 
the form of a tem[)orary assignment by zur-i-peshgi ticca his own 
tenure-ritrht of making collections. AVhether he deals with his 
j)roperty in these modes, or in others, which might be mentioned, 
short of actual alienation (and this a Bengali never thinks of, 
if life can possibly avoid it), he necessarily creates fresh sets of 
proprietary rights. Turning now to the second [mint, we find 
that it is the rule, all but imiversal in Bengal, that every 
subject of property, including of course a middle tenure in 
land, is owned, not by an individual but by a more or less 
numerous group of persons jointly, each member of the grou[) 
being entitled to a separate share in the subject of ownership, 
and such share being capable of existing in several more or 
less complete states of division from the rest. Each share, to 
whatever extent divided or undivided from the others, is to its 
respective shareholder a se[)arate subject of projierty, which 
may be let, mortgaged, assigned, or otherwise dealt with by him 
as if it were an entirety. 

Thus, as the direct result of the action which the Legislature 
took in 1793, when it converted zemindaries into private lauded 
property, we have arrived in Bengal at a condition of com[)lexity 
in landed interests, which, as 1 have said, I believe to be without 
a parallel elsewhere, and which is necessarily, by reason of the 
nature of the c.ase, increasing under la[)se of time. Out of this 
state of things a conflict of rights is constantly arising, which 
can be settled nowhere excepting in a Court of Law. The 
great bulk of the zemindary and middle tenure interests exists in 
the shape of undivided or [)artially divided shares in individual 
owners, and a large portion of the ryottee holdings are similarly 
circumstanced ; and as long as this state of things [wevails, there 
will always be, I imagine, to the Bengali fruitful cause of 
litigation without fault in himself. 

I will mention as illustrative of this topic, that I find the 
subjects of suits in the first half a dozen special a[»peals, which 
stood in the list for admission to the High' Court on a day 
taken at random a few weeks ago, were as follows: 

(1). Claim for a 2-anna odd [)ie share of a middle tenure 
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under an ikrarnamah of partition of property which was ac¬ 
quired while the family was joint. Answer, that tlie tenure was 
acquired with sej)arate, not joint, funds. 

(2) . A vendee sought to obtain delivery of certain mouzahs 
purchased by him, and was resisted on the footing of a zur-i- 
peshgi lease covering an undivided 8-anna share, and alleged 
to have been granted by his vendor’s ancestor. 

(3) . Claim for two raangoe trees standing on ground purchased 
by plaintiff. Defence, that the trees belonged to a shareholder 
of plaintiff’s vendor, because they were planted by him when 
possession was joint. 

(4) . One member of a joint family complained that another 
member (a widow) had granted a lease of the whole joint pro¬ 
perty, and so ousted the others. 

(5) . An undivided shareholder of a village to the extent 
of annas out of 5 anuas sought to set aside a cultivating 
pottah granted by another shareholder. 

(6) . A cultivator sued to obtain ijmalli enjoyment of land 
amounting to 3 or 4 cottas, which he alleged had been taken 
exclusive possession of by a joint shareholder. Defence was, a 
former partition of the land, and exclusive possession there- 
utider of more than 12 years. 

(7) . Representatives, assignees, of one co-sharer claimed to 
be paid his aliquot portion of the rent by a subordinate tenant, 
who set up that he was not bound to pay in quotas. 

And I have appended to this paper a copy of the schedule 
which specified the property claimed in a suit lately brought 
before me in regular appeal, because it conveniently affords an 
average sample of the condition at which interests in real pro¬ 
perty have arrived in Bengal. 

I will not now dwell longer on this or any of the other topics of 
assertion No. 1, but will proceed to consider assertion No. 2. 

The course of a trial between parties in an English Court 
of Justice is not an arbitrary proceeding; it must be pursued 
according to a somewhat strict rule which in all its parts is 
founded on reason, and has been dictated by the accumulated 
experience of many generations of highly trained men. 

In the first place, the case of each litigant party must be 
stated clearly and concisely in writing. From these statements 
the questions of fact or law, upon which the parties are at issue, 
should be singly framed. By this means the parties are inform¬ 
ed of the points which they are respectively called upon to 
establish or to meet by evidence. 

The trial, properly speaking,— i.e., the hearing of argument 

2 
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on behalf of the parties, and the taking of evidence,—commences 
after the issues have been definitely fixed, and it is most impor¬ 
tant that it should be carried on continuously without a break 
before the same Judge until it is ended. 

The order of the trial is, as a rule, that the party upon whom 
the burden of commencing falls, states his case, and produces all 
his evidence ; then the opposite party or parties answers, and also, 
if necessary, states a counter-case and produces all his evidence ; 
and finally the first party replies. Uj)on the evidence thus brought 
before it, the Court, aided by the discussion which bus taken 
place, arrives at a conclusion as to the facts, and pronounces its 
judicial decision bfctweeu the parties. 

The j)riinary purpose of the trial is that the Court should be 
clearly and correctly informed as to the relevant facts. Every 
j)recautlon therefore must be taken to ensure that the evidence 
should bear u])on those facts alone which satisfy this condition, 
and also should be the best available for the purpose of mani¬ 
festing them. And in furtherance of this purpose, each jiarty 
must have the fullest opportunity of objecting to, interpreting, 
explaining, or rebutting all evidence which is to be used against 
him. 

Now all evidence of facts which have occurred may be i)ut 
into one of two groups,—namely, either the testimony of witnesses 
relative to facts, which they have personally perceived, or all 
other evidence, of which the j)riucipal is that afforded by written 
documents. 

Tlie principle just enunciated leads to this immediate conse¬ 
quence,—namely, that no evidence belonging to the second group, 
which is not admitted by the party affected by it, should be 
used as evidence against him, until it is shown to be legitimate 
evidence as against him by the testimony of living witnesses,— 
viz., until such facts with regard to it are proved by this testi¬ 
mony, as cause it to be legitimate evidence, and until he has 
had opportunity of explaining them. The principle also renders 
imperative a certain order in the examination of every witness. 
The party on whose behalf he is called must first elicit from 
him, by a series of non-leading questions, all the facts to which 
he can speak from personal perception, and which are relevant 
to the examiner’s side of the case, including in them any facts 
which serve to make evidence of the documents intended to be 
used against the other side; also under certain circumstances 
the examiner must, in the same manner, get him to explain or 
controvert facts put forward by the other side. This is exaini- 
uation-in-chief, and is perhaps the most difficult part of an 
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advocate’s duty. Next, the opposite side, with which it is to be 
presumed as a rule the witness has no sympathy, cross-examines 
liim ; and this is so much the easier of {)erformance, because the 
examiner is not necessarily confined to questions which do not 
lead to the answer. The object of the cross-examination is 
manifold, as for instance, (a) to impeach the credit of the v/itness 
as a witness of truth ; (b) to reduce his statements to their proper 
])roportion8, as the results of personal observation ; (c) to bring 
out countervailing facts and facts favorable to the cross-examiner’s 
side; (d) to give the witness the opportunity of answering and 
explaining relevant facts belonging to the cross-examiner’s side, 
with which he has any concern. Finally, thefir^ side re-examines, 
— i. c., without leading questions he gets the witness to place the 
newly elicited facts in the most favorable light for bis side. 

It is plain that tlie foregoing rules need for their effective 
operation that the persona charged with the duty of examining 
oil behalf of the respective opposing parties should thoroughly 
know the case of these parties and the facts which the witnesses 
can defiosc to, and every question, or omission to question, must 
be attributed to the exercise of .a discretion founded on that 
knowledge. When these conditions are satisfied, it may be 
safely assei’ted that the English mode of trial leads with much 
economy of time and a considerable degree of certainty to the 
facts, which may be depended upon inter •partes. 

All the Civil Courts in India conduct trials of questions of 
fact 'inter partes .after the Engli.sh manner. But it may certainly 
be .averred that they never observe the wholk of the pre¬ 
cautions which tribunals in England find it necessary to observe 
in order to reach the facts of a case, and I am afraid it must be 
said that they generalhj disregard the most important of them. 

For example, it not seldom happens that the Judge ivho 
jiasses the decision in the Court of first instance is not the Judge 
who saw the witnesses give their testimony. Lately, a case 
came under my notice in which four Judges were concerned in 
the tri.al between the fixing of issues and the delivering of judg¬ 
ment ; also a case in which there were in like manner as many 
as five—one bad settled the issues, another had heard the case 
opened on behalf of one side, and taken the depositions of two 
or three witnesses, .and so on, and the last determined the matter 
on perusal of the documents and depositions which his predeces¬ 
sors had in this way got together. Of course, under such cir¬ 
cumstances as these, the judgment of the primary Court has been 
altogether unaided by that which is truly the surest of all guides 
to the truth betweeu the parties,—namely, intelligent observ- 
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ation of the demeanour of witnesses under proper examination, 
and of the course of the trial. In most cases, though no doubt 
not in all, it is the unnecessarily protracted duration of the trial- 
proceedings which gives rise to the occurrence of a succession 
of Judges. Now, a trial, which is carried on, so to speak, by 
bits, after intervals of time, even if the whole of it take place 
before the same Judge, is a most illusory affair: as compared 
with a proper trial, it abounds with facilities for cloaking and 
coloring facts, and is deficient in testing apparatus. It is liable 
to degenerate into a struggle for advantage in which the most 
unscrupulous and influential has the best chance of winning. 
And for this reaswi, where the practice prevails, there must, I 
apju’ehend, follow a demoralization of tone in the public feeling 
with regard to litigation. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the purity and the completeness of an English trial depends in 
large measure upon its being effected in one continuous sitting, 
and perhaps the most important element in it is the frank dis¬ 
cussion by the parties face to face of the manner and the matter 
of the witnesses’ testimony, following promptly upon its delivery 
at the closing of each side’s case. Unfortunately, however, from 
various causes, the true value of oral evidence is not yet under¬ 
stood in Indian Courts, and little heed is paid to this part of the 
trial. 

Also the art of examining is almost entirely unknown. I may 
say that it is essential both in examination and cross-examination 
that the testimony of the witness should be elicited by one who 
is well informed as to his own case, and therefore knows the 
material points upon which the witness can speak. So little is 
this regarded in India, that it is most common for the presiding 
Judge, who is necessarily ignorant of the original facts on either 
side, to conduct the principal part of the examination-in-chief 
of every witness 1 The reason usually given for this practice is 
that it affords the only means of preventing leading questions. 
But whether this be so or not (and I should say not), it seems to 
escape the notice of Judges that the results are just as vicious as 
would be those of leading questions. The vagueness, deficiency, 
and stereotyped form of the testimony-in-chief given by .Judge- 
examined witnesses is generally such as to render it quite value¬ 
less. As a consequence of this practice, and also of ignorance 
of their business on the part of advocates in the Mofussil Courts, 
it is generally almost impossible to gather from a deposition whe¬ 
ther a witness speaks to facts as of his own perception or not. 
And secondary and remote facts are brought out and fought over 
instead of the primary and immediate. It is difficult to give a 
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true view of the extent to which this prevails to any one who 
has had no personal experience of it. 

I need hardly say that, if so little is known of proper exami¬ 
nation-in-chief, almost less is known of cross-examination. This, 
such as it is, is generally confined to some feeble efforts at im¬ 
peaching the witnesses’ credit,— i. e., to questions as to whether 
the witness is a relation or dependent of the party on whose side 
he appears, or whether he is not a professional witness, and so 
on; there is never any real attempt to cut down the evidence to 
the limits of personal observation, and seldom any to bring out 
favorable facts. And in no instance whatever have I seen a 
trace of consciousness in the cross-examiner* of the obligation 
under which he lies, to disclose to the witness everything in 
which it was the intention of the other side to implicate him. I 
suppose no mofussil vakeel ever put a document into the hand of 
his opponent’s witness to enable him to give an explanation with 
regard to it. Yet this cross-testing of evidence, questioning of 
the witness of one side uf)on that which is said, or to be said, by 
the witnesses of the other, is of the essence of the trial-machiu- 
ery. 

Lastly, the mode in which documents are dealt with as evi¬ 
dence is most unsafe and a[)t to be misleading. In suiiposed 
pursuance of the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, the 
parties.before trial almost all the documents which they pro- 
jiose to use at the triiil; aud it is the habit of the Courts to refer 
to any document so filed as if it were thereby made evidence 
without further proof. An Appeal Court will frequently, upon 
the footing of a document which it finds filed although it was 
never mentioned at the original trial, reverse the decision of the 
first Court! Now, it seems to be manifest without argument that 
no one’s cause ought to be affected by evidence which he has 
had no opportunity of testing or refuting. Therefore, in order 
to render a document evidence it must be put forward at the 
trial in the presence of the opposite party, aud unless its admis¬ 
sibility be then agreed to by him, it must be validated by the 
proof of such facts as suffice to make it admissible; and further, 
the opposite i)arty must also be afforded fair opportunity of 
canvassing this proof and impeaching the effect of the document. 
To take a simple instance, if a ryot, sued by his zemindar for rent 
relies upon a dakhila, or dakhilas, or farkhati signed by the zemin¬ 
dar’s patwarri or other amla.his advocate should put the document 
into the hand of the gomastah or other principal witness of the 
plaintiff, and especially into the hands of the alleged sio-nor (if 
he is called), and in the event of its not being then admitted, he 
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must give such testimony in support of its authenticity as he can 
independently, and this must be subjected to cross-examination 
before the dakhilas, &c., can be taken as evidence. 

Not long ago, the highest authority in Bengal said in the most 
august assembly of India, that our judicial system is “ rotten 
to the core.” I think this expression is too strong. Our 
Judges, both European and Native, especially the latter, are in 
my opinion very respectable theoretical lawyers. On pure 
questions of law, their determinations are usually very correct. 
But by reason of want of information and training, they are 
generally deficient in the power of efficiently working the machin¬ 
ery of trial. They are unable to secure the production of evi¬ 
dence in a form which shall carry with it the means of gauging 
its value. It rarely happens that a record comes under my notice 
which does not afibrd an example of the total disregard by one 
or both litigant parties of the best and immediate evidence 
bearing on the cardinal points, and of the attribution to unproved 
documents of a false value. And I am forced to the belief that, 
in the majority of cases, the view of the facts upon which the 
decision rests is not accurate, often not even a[)])roximately so. 
All parties feel this, and the consequence necessarily is, appeal 
upon appeal as far as appeal will go. But of course, appeal docs 
not really mend the matter: the Appeal Court has it even less 
in its power than the first Court to extract the actual grains of 
fact from the mound of chaff in the shape of opinion, hearsay, 
and second-hand matter, which appears on the record, stated as 
if it were the immediate result of observation. It is painful to 
me in the extreme to observe that almost universally neither 
party to the suit seeks to elicit the primary facts upon which the 
case turns, and the Court never thinks of compelling them to do 
so. As an example, I may refer to a suit of considerable 
importance within my knowledge, in which the principal i’eature 
of the plantifPs case was, that he and his predecessors in title had 
for eighteen years been in uninterrupted enjoyment of a 4-anna 
share of a certain mouzah : of the defendant, that he and his 
predece^ors had been for the same time in uninterrupted enjoy¬ 
ment of that same 4-anna share together with another 4-anna, 
making eight annas in all. Now, one would think that here 
was a governing issue of fact between the contending parties 
which admitted of being proved the one way or the other in the 
most satisfactory manner. The collections must have gone to 
some body during those long years, and their course could have 
been traced with absolute precision. The parties were rich, and 
the contest well fought. A cloud of witnesses were called on 
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lioth sides, ryots, tehsildars, {xomastahs, patwarries, ticcadars, 
and yet (it seems scarcely credible) not one of them was either 
on examination or cross-examination made to state the occur¬ 
rence within liis observation of a single specific fact with regard 
to the collections and the payment of them. Not a ryot was 
made to say to whom he paid his rent during the ditferent periods 
of time, not an amla was asked to state his practice during 
tliose years in making the collection, and to show by his books 
what he did with the money. Not a single witness was cross- 
examined relative to counter-statements afifecting his own state¬ 
ments or as to the situation of witnesses on opposite side. In 
tlic end the case came to be decided pretty much upon some such 
material as the following, heaped up on both sides alike:— 

“ I know that the plaintiff and his ancestors have^ll along 
“ from before possessed a 4-anna sbai’e of tlie property in dispute. 
“ I and my father have, for the last seven years, cultivated three 
“ beegalis two cottas in Mouzah therefore I know. Last 

“ year I paid rent to patwarri A. B., befiu’c that to C. D. 

“1 was apjiointed patwaril of mouzah seven or eight years ago. 
“ Tehsildar E. F. apjiointed mo. Plaintiff and his ancestors have 
“ all along been possessetl of a 4-anna sbai’e. I have books. I left 
“them at home. I have filed cojiies of jumma-bandi papers for 
“ the years — and—. My brother made them. He is dead.” 

It is obvious that any amount of stuft’ of this cliaracter affords 
no real guide to the specific facts which require to be ascer¬ 
tained. 

I could repeat examples of this sort almost without end. In 
a comjiaratlvely unimportant suit the question was, to what 
share of ijmalli property was the plaintiff (a widow) entitled; 
and everything turned upon the distribution of the collections 
which had obtained. I give an abstract of the dejiositions made 
by the witnesses for the plaintiff:— 

No. 1. Plaintiff has a 3-anna odd share. I hold a howladari 
tenure. I pay 1 anna odd to the 16-anua malick. Don’t know 
how much to plaintiff. 

No. 2. I know disputed land. Plaintiff owns 3 annas and 
odd, &c., &c. I saw a ryot, who is gone to another zemindary, 
make up accounts according to that share. I saw gomastah 
realize for jdaintiff according to that share. 

No. 3. Plaintiff is in possession of 3-anna odd share by receipt 
of rents according to inheritance, &c. I collected, and so can 
say. Plaintiff is in possession of the disputed land. 

No. 4. Plaintiff realized 3 auuas odd from my brother. I 
know that. 
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No. 5. Plaintiff has 3-arma odd share. I live in another part 
of the talook, and therefore I know she holds that share. She 
has possession by receipt of rent. 

The witnesses of the other side spoke in like fashion, so that 
the real point of the case was never touched in any way, and 
the determination of the issue between the parties w.as little 
better than guess-work on the part of the Court prompted by 
apparent probability. 

It is often said that in India the parties of design avoid the 
critical facts, and that the Courts are not in fault in this matter. 
But this appears to me very much of the nature of the Avork- 
man’s excuse when he quarrels Avith his tools. And the truth is 
that in both the cases I have instanced, and in almost every 
other casg that I have yet known during an experience of nearly 
nine years, the witnesses befoi’e the Court could have given 
valuable evidence directly in point, if they had been properly 
examined and would have done so, had the Court known its 
business and rfone its duty. Indeed, how far the Court.s gene¬ 
rally are from understanding the true meaning and object of 
trial ju’ocedure may be perceived from such a fact as the follow¬ 
ing, namely:—A question is put to a witness by way of cross- 
examination, and the Court overrules it on the ground that, “ as 
this witness is not a Avitness on this subject, the question cannot 
be put.” Instances of this kind are continually occurring, 
furnished as well by English as by native Judges. The mis¬ 
leading cause, no doubt, is that a party, a[)plying for a summons 
to a witness, is obliged to specify the part of his case, which he 
desires the Avitness to support. 

I Avill hoAvever give an instance of a trial effectively had in 
the raofussil under someAvhat exceptional circumstances. The 
plaintiff was a shareholder of a certain tenure, and sued a ryot, 
one A, for his share of the rent, alleged to be payable according 
to the nature of the crop grown, and due say, for the years 1276 
and 1277 F. S. The plaintiff’s gomastah deposed somewhat as 
folloAvs:— 

“ Ever since 1273,1 have seen defendant holding and cul¬ 
tivating the lands. 

“ These lauds have continued unchanged; they pay rent 
according to the crop : 

B.S. As. P. 

0 13 0 for amun and aus (rice). 

0 9 6 mustard seed. 

0 6 6 cheena. 

1 2 0 safflower. 
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“Amins go and see each crop. One goes in Joistee, an¬ 
other in Agrabun, and notes in writing what has been raised in 
each field. 

“ The hissab has not been filed. 

“ Paddy is sown, some in Palgoon or Magh, and the rest in 
Kartik. 

“ Mustard in Agrahun, and is cut in Falgoon. 

“ Maskalyeis sown while the paddy is growing, or afterwards, 
and is cut, &c. 

“ Safflower is sown in Kartik or Agraliuu, and is gathered 
in Falgoon. 

“ I don’t remember what were the crops raised on A’s (defend¬ 
ant’s) land in 1276 or 1277. 

“ The rent-account according to crops is made by amla with 
the ryots for the past year at the beginning of the next. 

“ Defendant made uj) the account for the three years in 
Bysakh 1278. ^ 

“ I made the account on behalf of the zemindar. 

“ It was made from the chittas, which were written by the 
amins in Joistee and Agrahun. 

“ By that chitta 4 rupees 4 annas became due from A 
(defendant) for the three years for plaintiff’s share.” 

This witness was carefully cross-examined, and made to dis¬ 
tinguish the material facts to which he could venture to speak 
as of his own personal observation from the rest, and these 
reduced themselves pretty well to this, — namely, that the 
defendant in witness’s presence inspected the amin’s chittas, and 
agreed that 4 rupees 4 annas was due from him on the footing of 
them to the plaintiff. He was made to give his reasons for the 
non-production of the amins, of their chittas, and of the proper 
account which defendant had agreed to, for none of these were 
produced'; and also to describe the principal circumstances in 
regard to time, place, and occurrence under which the agree¬ 
ment was come to on the part of the defendant. 

Witnesses (three or four) were called to corroborate the go- 
masbta as to the customary rates of rent according to crops 
payable for lands, such as the lands held by the defendant, and 
also as to the alleged settlement of accounts come to bj the 
defendant, the latter being the cardinal point of the case as it was 
shaped by the plaintiff These, too, were each carefully cross- 
examined and got to detail the facts relative to the stating of 
accounts. Their stories proved in the end to be hopelessly dis¬ 
cordant ; and further, on being presented with the versions of 
their colleagues, they boldly contradicted them in more than one 

3 
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])articulai’; so that it became unmistakably apparent that these 
men never had been present at any settlement of accounts by 
the defendant, such as they were brought to prove, and the 
jdaintiff’s case was fictitious on the showing of his own witnesses. 
And in truth no suit would ever have been brought on such a 
basis as this was, had the party any reason to anticipate that his 
evidence would have been subject to the process of analysis and 
sifting which it had to undergo : for althougli an alibi may, for 
want of sometliing better, be relied upon alone as matter of 
defence, no man in his senses would make a like foundation his 
sole ground of suit. On the other liand, had this evidence in this 
case been taken in the ordinary fashion, the depositions on the 
two sides Avould have looked ecpially well, and have been eciually 
vague; and the Court, in order to decide between them, would 
have been driven to the expedient of taking some accidental 
criterion, such as apparent respectability of witness and so on.*' 
The mischief resulting from the inefiicient examination of 
witnesses and conduct of the trial docs not end with the element 
of uncertainty which it introduces into the case tried. The 
morality of the community is in a measure aft’cctcd by it. When 
the testimony of witnesses is not pinned at once to definite state¬ 
ments of facts of observation, and subjected to collateral tests of 
accuracy, an opening is afforded for dishonest assertions, which 
is certain to be availed of. In England, every lawyer too well 
knows the difference in the trustworthiness of an affidavit 
couched in guarded language, and conveying, promiscuously, 
mattci’S of observation, information, and belief, and that of a 
deposition made in open Court, and forced to be direct and 
relevant. Also the difference in the honesty of the evidence 


» We may assnmc as a not improbable reason for the plaintiflC bringing this, so 
to si)eak, fictitious suit, that he had some three or four years before bought a share 
of the mouzali at au execution-sale as a speculation : tiiat he had failed to get hold 
of the collection papers or books, or other necessary information, and was driven as 
a stranger to all sorts of expedients for the purpose of obtaining from the ryots 
his share of the jiaymcnts due from them. Possibly, too, there was some special 
ground of doubt as to the defeudaut’s liability ; the land cultivated by him might lie 
near the boundary limits of the mouzah, or he might h.ave been accustomed to pay 
solely to one shareholder, and not in ipiotas to the several shareholders. Tlius 
circumstanced, the plaintiff came into Court on a case, which was generally true in 
all its principal features, and which was only untrue in ouo small critical j)oint. 
Therefore, as trials arc usually had and carried out, ho had every elianco of success, 
for on his side was the respectability of position, and the « priori probable justness 
of demand which Indian Courts are prompt to recognize ; but if trials were com¬ 
monly had and carried out as they ought to be, such a suit would never have 
been risked. It must bo remembered that a judgment in his favor, by whatever 
means obtained, would have been pro tanlo simply a reduction into possession of his 
purchased property. 
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given in trials, such as tliose (lenomiuatetl running down cases, 
breach of warranty cases, and so on, where the facts in issue are 
of a character to render a conviction for perjury imj)ossiblo, and 
that of the evidence in ordinary cases, where the facts admit of 
being tolerably well ascertained. It is, therefore, I think for 
all reasons a most serious consequence of the crude and imper¬ 
fect way in which trials of first instance are etfected in the 
mofussil, that a witness however false can seldom, or never, bo 
shown to be guilty of perjury on a material fact. The drift of 
a witness’s testimony (nay the very fact that he stands forward 
to give evidence at all) may be falseness itself, and yet as evi¬ 
dence is taken, there may not be, and generally is not, in it a 
single statement of material definite fact which can by any pos¬ 
sibility be demonstrated to be untrue to his knowledge. Of 
course, this circumstance of itself serves to show that the Court 
which took the evidouce was incompetent to its first duty, but the 
result remains. However, the loose practice, which is universal 
in the reception of, and the dealing with, documents, is even 
more friulful still in mischief. When a document may be 
used, aud almost certainly will be, if used at all, without 
any one being called upon to authenticate it by testimony 
as to its origin and history, an opening for dishonesty 
exists, which it is diflScult to over-estimate. And one is liter¬ 
ally lost in amazement at finding it to be the case that a jjrac- 
tice of such sort obtains with tribunals which make it their habit 
to slight oral testimony and to depend almost solely on docu¬ 
ments. The great evil growing out of the foregoing causes is 
apparent enough. It is variously attributed to the invincible 
uutruthfulness of the native character, the rascality of the 
mookhtars, the technicalities of the English trial system, and so 
on. The Courts now and then attack it in a most frantic 
way by charging and convicting an unfortunate witness of per¬ 
jury on a collateral point, as for instance that he swore he was 
no relation of the plaintiff, whereas he was his cousin-brother; or 
by prosecuting a mookhtar for filing a document knowing it to 
be a fabricated document, and with the intention of its being 
used as evidence. But I see no indication anywhere that the 
perception of the evil has taught the Courts the proper lesson. 

Imperfect plaints which, whether of design or otherwise, do 
not disclose a complete cause of action, and issues raised on 
collateral matter or vaguely or ambiguously framed, are fertile 
in gromids of appeal and of remand, and I need hardly say that 
these faults are entirely within the control of the Courts them¬ 
selves. 
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I commenced this paper with the purpose of pointing out 
and describing some not very generally recognized causes of a 
common subject of complaint, and I trust I have sufficiently 
effected my object. In the pursuit of it, matters have been 
touched upon at the last, the consideration of which leads, as it 
seems to me, unavoidably to the conclusion that the Civil Courts 
of this country as yet very imperfectly know that part of their 
business which concerns the trial of questions of fact; sind that 
the advocates who practise in them perhaps know it still less. 
If this be so, an interesting question suggests itself,—namely, 
how has it happened in this instance that the teaching of expe¬ 
rience has been so little effective? I think I could furnish an 
adequate answer; I think also that I could indicate the direc¬ 
tion in which a remedy should be sought. But the limits of my 
paper have been reached, and there is no place in it for these 
topics. 
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l)Hail of Praperty claimed. 


Description. 

Extent of 
Share. 

Revenue and 
Proceeds of the 
Lauds. 


As. 

K. 

Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Muuzab Bela, I’ergunnab Kbund 

16 

0 

180 

0 

0 

Muuzab Osmanporc, Perguunab Furrokbpore ... 
Mouzab Coochkerpore, Pergunnab Bniikee 

8 

9 

68 

0 

0 

6 

7 

16 

0 

0 

Mouzali Iluniapore, Perguiiiiab Bunoor 

I 

0 

15 

8 

0 

Mouzab Surootoe, Pergunnali Yabyea... 

li 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Mouzab Jhendora, Pergunnab Yabyea 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Meiiai. Subshekdn. 






Mokurrury lands of Mouzab Ragbonuggur Deb, 

Bgs. 





Pergunnab Bekrunapore ... 

Mokurrury lands of Mouzab Subuarpore, Per- 

200 

0 

106 

0 

0 

guniiab Bazeednuggur 

Inamee lands of Mouzab Subnarpore, Pergunnab- 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Bazeednuggur 

Inamee lands of Mouzab Soongurea, Pergunnab 

25 

0 

15 

8 

0 

Yabyea... ... ... ... 

Inamee and purchased lands of Mouzab Beliaro- 

11 

0 

10 

0 

10 

hee, Pergunnab Bazeednuggur 

Inamee lauds included in the area of Mouzab 

6 

0 

4 

8 

0 

Burdaba, Pergunnab Cbedy 

Inamee lands included in Mouzab Rugbowaree, 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Pergunnab Poker 

Inamee lands of Mouzab Babarpore, Pergunnab 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Yabyea 

Inamee lands within the area of Mouzab Kuroo- 

5 

10 

3 

0 

0 

ba, Pergunnab Alapore ... ... 

Inamee lands within the area of Mouzab Mahur> 

11 

0 

10 

0 

o' 

bul, Pergunnab Gopalpore 

Inamee lands within the area of Mouzab Cbcdit- 

2 

10 

3 

0 

0 

bunnee, Pergunnab Dburpore 

Purchased lakhraj lands within the area of Mon- 

5 

10 

3 

0 

0 

zah Soket, Pergunnab Bunoor ... ... 

Purchased l^braj lands within the area of Mou- 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

zah Gedhunpore, Pergunnab Bunoor 

12 

10 

2 

0 

0 

Total 
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The Lieutenant-Governor would venture the remark that tlie Society 
would do greater justice to great subjects and to the distinguished authors of 
such papers as they had heard, and would exercise a inueh greater inllucnee, if 
they would not try to crowd two such .subjects into one Meeting. His friend, 
Mr. Geoghegan, had read a most interesting i)a])cr, which would have afforded 
the fullest scoj)e for an evening’s discussion ; but feeling that another was coming 
after him, he seemed to be reading against time, and no discussion was possible. 
Then, far too late came a man, of the great position and authority of M r..) ustice 
Phear, to read a pape-r on a subject above all others interesting to the peoj)le of 
this country, and he also was obliged to skip soraewlnit. 

The Lieutenant-Governor then dwelt on the obligation the company and 
the country were under to Mr. Phear. No man was mon* compefent to spe.ak 
with gi-eat weight on such a subject, and all who heard him had been deeply 
interested. Mr. Phear had quoted some hasty wonls of his (the Lieutenant- 
Governor's) wheu he said that the Civil Courts of the country were rotten to 
the core. 'I'hat expression was hastily uttered without consideration, but the 
more he heard from men better qualified to pronounce an opinion, the more he 
was iuelined to think that he was not so very wide of the mark after all. 
Then Mr. Phear said that the Courts had considerable legal acquirements. 
No doubt, there was a good dc.al of law about—pcrha])s too much law—but he 
thought—and Mr. Phear flatly told them—there was very little fact in the Courts 
of the country. Law without facts was worse than useless. In truth, ijualified 
and educated and literate as their lawyers, their advocates, and their Judges 
might be, not one of them had the least idea what it was to examine a witness 
and sift the facts in a proper manner. They looked to law and precedents, 
and let the facts take cai’o of themselves. Tf that was so, as Mr. Justice Phear, 
after a long experience, told them it was, what were the Courts but rotten ? 
He trusted the many accomplished men engaged in the legal profession would 
take this to heart, and would remember that the great thing is to get at the facts; 
—the law is the mere binding of the book, the facts are the contents inside. Tf 
competent men would improve the present rotten state of things, they must 
give all their efforts to improve in this direction. lie hoped the leeftire they 
had heard would be printed and circulated, and that many would study it 
and benefit by it. 

Habu Shitci. Chdnder Mookerjea next spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman ani> Gentebmen, —I have listened to the paper read by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phear with very great interest. Having been connected 
with the Civil Courts in Bengal during the past eight years, I feel called upon 
to say something on the subject from my own experience. It is not my inten¬ 
tion to trouble you with a long speech at this late hour. I will only make a 
few remarks on one or two salient points. 

In the first part of his paper, Mr. Justice Phear ha.s very ably traced the 
principal causes which give rise to litigation in Bengal. It is true that the 
Keal Property System, the Joint Family Sy.stem, and the Benamee System preva¬ 
lent in our country are perennial sources which supply the Civil Courts with 
law suits. But in addition to these causes there is something in the life of 
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the pcoi)le tlicinsclves, and in the state of society in which they live and move, 
tliat gives rise to litigation. Agriculture is the chief oecupation of the 
rural population in Bengal. When the crop has been sown and reaped, their 
life becomes very dull and almost unendurable. There is no intellectual 
excitement among them. Unlike the farmers and working classes in England, 
they cannot discuss the current topids of the day or feel any interest in them. 
While a cabman there works himself well-informed of what goes on in Parlia¬ 
ment, the Bengali middleman or under-tenant in the remote mofussil has not 
the slightest idea about the constitution of the Government under which ho 
lives. Ills thoughts and views run within a very limited groove. In the 
cultivating season the lower orders work in the fields, and theup])cr classes look 
after the cultivation of their lands by hired laborers. When the crop is 
harvested, want of occupation makes their life very dull, and they have 
recourse to a Court of justice on some flimsy jiretcxt. Generally speaking, 
there are two parties in a village, and the people are ranged on one side or the 
other. As long as the ease lasts there is great e.Kcitemeut in the village, and 
the people discuss witli keen interest what goes on in the Court every day. 
I am thoroughly convinced that if the rural population of Bengal had any 
intellectual or sporting excitement among them, they would resort to Courts of 
tJustiec much less frequently than they do at present. 

Again, the state of pnhlic opinion in the country, I am sorry to say, greatly 
fosters the prevalence of litigious spirit among the people. A person docs not 
scruple to prefer a false suit, and does not hesitate to adopt alt foul means in 
his power to win it. Should he have recourse to pcrjin-y or forgery to suh- 
stantiatc his claim, ])ubli(^ opinion docs not touch him in any way, and he does 
not lose in the estimation of his fellow-men. The case in England and other 
enlightened countries is diflercut. I have no doubt that all vexations and false 
.suits will be stopped in Bengal when a healthy public opinion springs up and 
checks the resort to perjury and forgery in litigation by the infliction of heavy 
social penalties. 

With regard (o the second part of Mr. Justice I’hcar’s paper in which he 
gives such a vivid description of the way in which suits are tried in Courts ot 
(irst instance in Bengal, I must confess that there is a great deal of truth in all 
that he has said. If suits were properly tried in those Courts, there would be 
a large decrease in the number of appeals. It is notorious that great laxity 
j)re vails in the Lower Courts in regard to the reception of documentary evidence 
and the examination of witnesses. Even plaints and written statements are not 
properly examined when th^ are presented. The other day a case came to 
my notice in which the presiding judge, when about to pronounce judgment, 
found out that the plaint had not been verified in the manner prescribed by 
law. Documents are not inspected when they are produced by parties, and 
the consequence is that sevepil exhibits are filed which have no bearing upon 
the matters at issue, and which are otherwise inadmissible in evidence. 
Then again in most Courts of first instance the way in which witnesses arc 
examined is opposed to all principles of the law of evidence. It will, however, 
be tiujust to hold the Courts alone responsible for this state of things. They 
are so overworked that it is impossible for them to do their work properly. 
They cannot devote unlimited time to the decision of any single case. They 
are required to dispose of all cases within certain fixed periods, and to furnish 
explanations of the cause of delay when this cannot be done. The superior 
authorities attach great importance to the exhibition of clear files in the 
Business Statements of the Subordinate Courts, and the Subordinate Judges 
and Moonsills exert their best to dispose of as many cases as they can. 
It is well known that those officers are exceedingly over-worked in Bengal, and 
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it is impossible for them to devote that amount of care and attention to each 
case, whicli they should and would do. 'I'lie Moonsiffs labor under another 
great disadvantage. There is no educated Bar to help them. The Pleaders who 
conduct cases in the Moonsiffs’ Courts oftentimes defeat, rather than help, 
the ends of ju.stice. As long as the Bar of the Moonsiffs’ Courts is not im¬ 
proved, and the Subordinate Judicial Officers are relieved from ext:e.s.sive work, 
the evils which have been so ably exposed by Mr. Justice Pbear in the 
second part of his puj)er will not be removed. 

Ur. Ewart said, with reference to what had been observed by Ilis Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor, that it had not been at all unusual, according to 
his experience, for the Ai..soeiatiou to a<ljourn discussions. If, therefore, the 
gentlemen who have just favored us with two such admirable papers, or this 
Meeting, wish for such an adjournment, he would be happy to conform to their 
wishes, and appoint some convenient time and place for this purpose. His own 
opinion was that Mr. Geogbegan’s paper on EiinifTration was so moderate, 
exhaustive, and masterly, that it left little room for discussion. In regard 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Pheai’’8 paper, he was not so competent to give an 
opinion; but, on first impression, it did seem to him that it contained abund¬ 
ance of valuable matter for di.scussion. 

Further discussion not having been demanded either by the author of the 
papers or the Meeting, the proceedings were brought to a close. 
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Some University Matters. 

By Babu CnuNDER Nath Bose, m.a. 

Upwards of four 3'ears ago, I had the honor of reading before 
this Association portion of a paper entitled “ The Present Sys¬ 
tem of Education in the University of Calcutta,” which has been 
published in Part II, Vol. II, of our “ Transactions.” But 
although four years have elapsed since that paper was read, and 
several changes have been made during the interval in the course 
of studies in the Calcutta University, the necessity of considering 
some of the points which I then discussed is, perhaps, greater 
at the present moment than it was when the changes spoken of 
had not taken place. But before entering upon this discussion, 
I think it proper to 'consider the value of a remark which is 
frequently made with reference to the Univei-sity, viz., that, 
being simply an ex.amining body, it is very little responsible for 
the defects of culture which are displayed by the young men 
upon whom it bestows honors and diplomas with a lavish hand 
year after year. In the course of the discussion which took 
place upon the reading of my .aforesaid paper— 

“ The Rev. K. M. Baneijea said that, in his opinion, several 
of the points discussed by the lecturer were worthy of serious 
consideration. He did not, however, think it proper to consider 
the University of Calcutta responsible for all the defects of 
education which had been noticed by the lecturer. The Uni¬ 
versity, said he, is still an infant institution, and is only an 
examining body, having little or nothing to do with the task of 
instruction. The University only fixes certain courses of study, 
and is certainly so far responsible. But it is the difierent 
schools and colleges which actually teach those courses; and 
thei'efore wliatcver results, good or bad, arise from their study 
are to be maiulj' attributed to the manner of working of those 
schools and colleges and not to the University.” 

This is a very authoritative opinion ; for the Rev. K. M. 
Bancrjea, besides being a man of large experience and still 
larger erudition, was, at the particular time when he expressed 
it. President of the Faculty of Arts of the Calcutta University. 

1 
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He does not indeed deny, in so many words, that tlie University 
is to blame in any measure, however small, for the defects of 
culture noticeable in our educated countrymen; but when he 
says that “ the University only fixes particular courses of study 
and is certainly so far responsible,” and further on, “ whatever 
results, good or bad, arise from the study of the courses fixed by 
the University are to be mainly attributed to the manner of 
working of the schools and colleges and not to the University,” 
he seems evidently to under-rate the influence which that 
institution exercises ui)on the education of our youth. Books 
are the materials upon which instruction in our colleges and 
schools is exclusively based, and the nature of the culture 
resulting from that instruction must be in an essential degree 
determined by the quality of the books studied by our boys. 
The manner in which instruction is given has very great 
influence, no doubt, on the resulting culture; but it is equally 
true that the method and ultimate cil'cct of instruction itself are 
largely dependent upon the order in which books are required 
to be studied. To illustrate both these propositions :—Suppose 
a person ]>uts his son for education under a tutor, but reserves 
to himself the selection of the books in which he is to be taught; 
and if, having done this, he commands the tutor to confine 
himself only to such works as the Mysteries of London, and 
the son turns out iu a few years a consummate rake, should this 
effect be attributed to the tutor ? And, secondly, if you attemj)t 
to teach Algebra before Arithmetic, or Trigonometry before 
Geometry, your teaching, however earnest and painstaking, 
must be a failure. But, after all, although the liev. K. M. 
Bauerjea would attribute all the effects, good or bad, of the 
present system of education to our schools and colleges, we 
are jn'etty much accustomed to the spectacle of the Univer¬ 
sity a})])ropriating to itself year after year, through its Vice- 
Chancellor, every particle of the credit which attaches to the 
little good that we derive from that system ! 

But whatever view may be taken of the amount of responsi¬ 
bility attaching to the University for fixing certain courses of 
study, there can be no doubt that the responsibility of the 
examination aflair is all its own. When tlie liev. K. M. 
Banerjea says that the University is “ only an examining body,” 
he seems to make light of .this second responsibility, when, in 
fact, it is one of a most serious nature. Here is a student reading 
Ml-. Mills’ Treatise on Logic, but fully aware that he would be 
examined solely in Mr. Mills’ grammar and diction and style 
In such a case, his knowledge of the rules and principles of 
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logic will not be a whit less profound than if he had been read¬ 
ing simply one of Scott’s or Dickens’ novels. And the manner 
in which the examinations of the Calcutta University have been 
hitherto conducted has produced effects of a closely analogous 
nature. 'I'o make a personal confession—when I was reading 
for the First Arts dii)loma and the B.A. degree, I utterly 
neglected Englisli composition and tlie study of the great rules 
of Syntax, and being fully convinced by a reference to the 
questions on grammar and literature set at preceding examin¬ 
ations that it would be sheer folly to pay any attention to those 
subjects, I devoted myself exclusively to the study of such 
])reci()us grammatical antiquities as the history of the pronoun 
‘ its ’ and such idiomatic niceties as the distinction between “ a 
madhouse” and “a mad house.” But there is the University 
itself to speak to the influence of the Examiner on the method 
of study and instruction. The Ilon’ble Mr. Markby having in 
the year 1870 submitted to the Faculty of Law a minute pro¬ 
posing certain alterations in the course of studies till then 
existing for the B.L. Degree Examination, a sub-committee con¬ 
sisting of the President of the Faculty and Messrs. Markby 
and Dwarka Nath Mittpr was appointed for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering and reporting upon those proposals. And the report 
which was thereupon submitted contained the following observ¬ 
ations :— 

“ With regard to the English law of real property, we think 
it ought to be altogether excluded. It now occupies even a 
larger space in the course in reality than it does in appearance. 
It forms the principal subject of the lectures of the second year 
in the Presidency College. It almost invariably covers a very 
lai’ge portion of one of the papers in the examination. The 
questions upon it can nearly always be answered out of 
Williams’ Real Property, a book of moderate dimensions and not 
very expensive. The consequence is, we believe, that a very 
large portion of the student’s time is now spent in getting off 
Williams’ work by heart. 

On the other hand, the whole of the Hindd and Mahomedan 
law of property and succession is placed by the lecturers at the 
Presidency College with a mass of other subjects in the third 
year of the course; and in so dealing with these important 
topics, they are acting in perfect accordance with the relative 
space devoted to them in the examination.” 

In other words, the fundamental object of the University in 
holding examinations in law—which is to impart to the 
Indian youth such a legal training as might enable them to be 
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good practitioners of law in the Indian Courts or good Indian 
Judges and Magistrates—was being materially frustrated by the 
Examiner’s rating the English law of Real Property far above 
the Hindu and Mahomedan law. Nothing need be said after 
this. 

To come, then, to the jiarticular points which I intend to dis¬ 
cuss in this paper. It has been hitherto a very general com- 
jdaint that the young men who are brought up under the 
University system cannot write or speak English with even 
tolerable accuracy. There is no doubt much truth in this com¬ 
plaint. But the measure which the University has recently 
taken to remove this defect seems to be of a truly vengeful 
chai’acter. That measure is explained in the folloAving notice, 
which has been issued by the Registrar of the University to all 
heads of schools and colleges in Bengal:— 

“ In answer to inquiries that have been addressed to them 
from various quarters, the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate deem 
it right to explain, in general terms, the character of the 
Entrance Examination in English, for which no text-books have 
been prescribed. 

“ The examination will be on the English Language, not on 
English literature. 

“ Candidates are expected to be well acquainted with English, 
as written at the present day, in its simpler forms. They must 
not only understand the grammatical structure of the language, 
but be able to write it with considerable idiomatic accuracy. 

“ More attention ought to be paid to Prose tliau to Poetry. 

“ No Poetry older than that of Goldsmith need be studied.” 

The change involved in these directions is open to three grave 
objections. In the first place, the very principle upon which it 
a 2 >pear 8 to be based is a mistake. The importance it attaches 
to English composition is almost of an exclusive kind, and by 
so doing it clearly subordinates thought or the formation of 
correct ideas to the acquisition of a good style of writing. 
Now, a good style of writing is certainly a very valuable accom¬ 
plishment, but it is not too much to say that it is valuable chiefly 
as a medium for the expression of thought. Considering 
the supreme importance of cultivating the iaculty of thought 
or of framing sound ideas and concej)tions of things, the 
formation of a fine style of writing seems to be but a frivo¬ 
lous occupation of the mind ; and I feel no hesitation in saying 
that the change under notice, although a change in the right 
direction, has been carried much too far. In the second place, 
this change will in all likelihood effect something like a revolu- 
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tion in the method in which literary instruction is now given in 
the schools of Bengal. The requirements of the Matriculation 
Examination being limited to a knowledge of the structure of 
the English language aud the acquisition of an idiomatic style 
of writing, the whole scheme of instruction in our schools, from 
the highest classes to the lowest, will, I am certain, undergo-such 
a modification as will ensure the fulfilment of those particular 
requirements, but of no other. I am justified by my knowledge 
of the disposition of our school authorities in saying that they 
are always impelled to subordinate their plan of instruction to 
the requirements of the University examinations, not merely in 
the classes which immediately supply caudidates for those exam¬ 
inations, but in a good number of those that are beneath them. 
The result, therefore, of the change adopted by the University 
will be that by far the greater j)ortioii of the time spent by our 
boys at school will be devoted to the study and accumulation 
of a few grammatical technicalities to something like an utter 
neglect of thought and the formation of correct elementary ideas. 
But whatever value may be set upon any scheme of study which 
enables the student to acquire a good style of composition, I 
think it ought to be condemned without mercy if it interferes in 
any material degree with the exercise of the faculty of thought 
and the collection of a goodly stock of sound and useful ideas 
in boyhood. Lastly, the change ought to be examined from a 
practical point of view. Its object, as we have seen, is to require 
of the student a correct knowledge of the English language and 
the power of writing English with “ considerable idiomatic 
accuracy.” Now, it should be borne in mind that the English lan¬ 
guage is not the mother-tongue of the Bengali, and that, conse¬ 
quently, it is the idiom of that language which he cannot easily 
understand or master. I know that many of my countrymen 
can write English with a remarkable mastery over its idiom; 
but I cannot conceal from myself that the great majority of them 
have a very imperfect knowledge of that idiom. And it is par¬ 
ticularly worthy of remark that many of those who can write 
idiomatic English do so as it were unconsciously. What hap¬ 
pens in by far the largest number of cases is something like 
this. We make a constant study of good English authors and 
along with their thoughts and ideas we go on imbibing the man¬ 
ner of their writing, no matter whether we will or no. And 
thus, when our study has been sufficiently varied and extensive, 
ysre find ourselves able to write English with something like 
idiomatic accuracy. The power of writing idiomatically insinu¬ 
ates itself as it were into us ; and it accordingly happens that 
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we arc often unable to distinguish the idiomatic from the nou- 
idiomatic. It is clear that this unconscious possession, so to say, 
of the idiom of any language cannot be of any great use for 
the purposes of instruction, for instruction is possible only with 
a conscious knowledge of what is correct and what is not correct. 
Now, leaving aside the scliools wliich exist in Calcutta, where 
the tutorial staff is generally of a superior quality, it cannot be 
denied that, in the numerous schools in the Mofussil, the teachers 
are ordinarily men of small attainments, whether in the English 
language or literature. And I have accordingly very grave 
doubts whether the Mofussil schools at least will be able to work 
up to the requirements of the change under notice. They will 
undoubtedly struggle hard—make a good deal of effort —grudge 
no time; but the result, I fear, will be wholly incommensurate to 
the force of the struggle, the strength of the effort, or the amount 
of time that may be bestowed. I am humbly of ojnniou that 
the sort of change which has been prescribed for the Entrance 
Examination should have been adopted with reference only to 
the B. A. Degree Examination: for, as our College classes are 
supplied with European professors, who claim the English lan¬ 
guage as their vernacular, the schenm would in that case have 
met with conditions suitable to its execution, and would conse¬ 
quently have had a better chance of success. And as for the 
Entrance Examination, I think a good deal in the way of 
improvement could havebeen effected by altering simply the S 2 >irit 
of that examination—in other words, by framing questions more 
with a view to ascertain the student’s knowledge of the element¬ 
ary principles of grammar and composition than to test his 
capacity to get by heart Greek and Latin roots, to explain recon¬ 
dite “ allusions,” to master grammatical antiquities, and so on. 
The time which is now devoted to these fruitless occupations 
would be enough for acquiring a tolerable knowledge of the 
broad rules of grammar and the elementary princi[)les of com¬ 
position. And if more time than can be thus obtained were 
required, the want, I think, might be supplied by diminishing 
the size of the text-book. 

The next point I shall consider is the study of History. His¬ 
tory is not only a very valuable, but a very difficult branch of 
knowledge. Its importance consists chiefly in the materials it 
oflfers for establishing general principles by which to judge of 
the origin, destination, and relative order of social phenomena; 
and it should be perfectly clear that, for the sake of establishing 
such general principles, it is absolutely necessary to have a con¬ 
nected view of the history of the human race from the earliest 
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times of wliich there is any record down to the present. Apart, 
liowever, from this ultimate consideration, it should always 
be borne in mind that historic facts have two very important 
characteristics. In the first place, every historic fact is a neces¬ 
sary result of some fact or facts which preceded it, and conse¬ 
quently it is impossible to understand it clearly and in all its 
bearings without a careful study of those antecedent facts. In 
the second place, every historic fact, from the very circumstance 
of its being the result of one or more preceding facts, is more 
complex than the latter; and thus every connected series of 
facts is a series of gradually increasing complexity. And as the 
natural and most profitable method of study is to begin with the 
simplest and proceed by regular gradations to the most complex, 
it is clear that the study of historic facts can neither be practi¬ 
cable nor useful unless it is based upon that method. Now, it 
should be always remembered that what we have said regarding 
])articular historic facts aj)plies with peculiar force to the histories 
of tiie difi'erent countries of the ancient and modern world. 
These histories, although they do not in all cases spring from 
one another like individual historic facts, are distinguished at 
least by the circumstance of their having influenced each other 
in a very material degree. It needs no argument, for instance, 
to pi'ove that the civilization of Egypt greatly influenced that of 
Greece, while the latter in its turn largely influenced the civiliz¬ 
ation of Rome; and it will, I think, be admitted by everybody 
that Modern Europe is the immediate consequence of the Roman 
Empire. Then, again, like individual historic facts, these his¬ 
tories increase in complexity according to their chronological 
order, the history of Modern Europe, for instance, being infi¬ 
nitely more complex than the history of any of the great empires 
of antiquity. The following passage from M. Guizot’s History 
of Civilization makes this sufficiently clear. After pointing out 
the remarkable unity and simplicity of all ancient civilizations, 
the great philosophic historian goes on*;— 

“ It has been wholly otherwise with the civilization of Modern 
Europe. Without entering into details, look upon it, gather 
together your recollections: it will immediately appear to you 
varied, confused, stormy; all forms, all principles of social 
organization co-exist therein; powers spiritual and temporal; 
elements theocratic, monarchical, aristocratic, democratic; all 
orders, all social arrangements mingle and press upon one 
another; there are infinite degrees of liberty, wealth and 


♦ Sec Guizot’s History of Civilization in Europe, Lecture II, p. 24. 
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influence. These various forces are in a state of continual struggle 
among themselves, yet no one succeeds in stifling the others, and 
taking possession of society. In ancient times, at every epoch, 
all societies seemed cast in the same mould : it is sometimes pure 
monarchy, sometimes theocracy or democracy that prevails; but 
each, in its turn, prevails completely. Modern Europe presents 
us with examples of all systems, of all experiments of social 
organization ; pure or mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, 
more or less aristocratic, have thus tlirived simultaneously, one 
beside the other; and, notwithstanding their diversity, they 
have all a certain reseinldauce, a certain family likeness, which 
it is impossible to mistake.” 

If there is any truth in the preceding observations, it follows 
necessarily that the only logical and profltable method of study¬ 
ing liistoiy would be to begin with Egypt, and, after going 
through Greece and Rome and mediceval Europe in succession, 
to take up Modern Europe. Such a study is necessary not only 
for obtaining a connected view of the progress of the human 
race from a state of something like primitive rudeness to one of 
great material prosj)erity and enlightenment, but also for the 
sake of a correct understanding of particular historic phenomena. 
It is, moreover, the only method of study which tallies with the 
fundamental conditions of intellectual development which is 
incompatible with the study of the complex before the simple. If 
conducted ujwn any other method, the study of history is sure 
to be of an empirical nature, and, instead of becoming, as it is 
in reality, the most useful and interesting of all our studies, will 
fail to produce any other effect besides that which constitutes 
the bane of our present educational .system, viz., cramming. 
Now, let us see the order in which history is studied in the Cal¬ 
cutta University. Down to a very recent period that order was 
as follows:— 

For the Entrance Examination. 

The outlines of Ancient History from such books as Mr. 
Marshman’s Brief Survey of History or the Landmarks of 
Ancient History. 

For the First Examination in Arts. 

The History of England, as contained in Student’s Hume. 

For the B. A. Degree Examination. 

The Histo^ of India as contained in Elphinstone; The 
Histories of Greece and Rome; The History of the Jews. 
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For the Honor Examination. 

The History of Europe in the 16th century ; Guizot’s History 
of Civilization (introductory lectures); Hallam’s Constitutional 
History ; Mill’s Political Economy. 

Now, the knowledge of Ancient History required at the 
Entrance Examination was so meagre that it might almost be 
considered as good as nothing for the purpose of making it the 
basis of a profitable study of the modern world. But, suppos¬ 
ing that knowledge to have been of a respectable kind, of what 
use could it be in studying the history of England which was 
required at the First Examination in Arts ? Again, if Modern 
Europe is the result of Greece and Rome, was it not an inver¬ 
sion of the logical order of study to place the History of Eng¬ 
land before the histories of those two countries ? And, lastly, 
how could Europe of the 16th century be understood or studied 
with advantage without any knowledge of imperial and medioe- 
val Europe ? 

In 1868, however, the programme given above was modified 
as follows:— 


Entrance Examination. 

Outlines of the Histories of England and India. 

First Examination in Arts. 

The great Empires of the East, Greece and Rome. 

B. A. Examination. 

The History of England. 

The History of India during the Hindfi, Mahomedan, and 
British periods. 

But this new scheme is not less vicious than that which jrre- 
ceded it. The study of the History of England in the first 
instance is by no means a rational procedure. And although at 
the First Examination in Arts, the study will cora[)rise Greece 
and Rome and the great Empires of the East, which sounds 

E ompously enough, still, on a reference to tlie text-book which 
as been appointed for this puiq)ose, viz., Mr. Taylor’s Manual 
of Ancient History, we are extremely doubtful whether the 
result achieved will be at all sufficient to enable the student to 
enter upon a profitable study of Modern History; for what 
the University is pleased to call Greece and Rome and the great 
Empires of the East has 6een disposed of by Mr. Taylor within 
the compass of 477 pages and does not extend beyond the 5th 
century after Christ. Further, the study of Ancient History is 
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necessary only on account of its forming a logical introduction 
to that of the modern world, and becomes a])parently purpose¬ 
less and infructuous when it is succeeded by the study of a 
unique and partially isolated history like that of England, which 
has been prescribed for the B. A. Degree Examination. Finally, 
Europe of the 16th century, which still continues to be the hi.s- 
torical course for the Honor Examination, is as hopeless an 
affair as ever. A portion of the objections now made would have 
been partially obviated if the amendment jn-oposed by Babu 
Kajendro Lall Mitter at the meeting of the Faculty of Arts 
held on the 15th July 1868, where the preceding course was 
adopted, had prevailed.* Babu Rajeudro Lall’s proposal was as 
follows:— 

“ That for the Entrance Course, the outlines of Ancient His¬ 
tory and of the History of India, and for the First Arts Exam¬ 
ination, the Histories of Greece, Rome, and England, be recom¬ 
mended instead of the courses proposed by the Syndicate.” 

So far as I am aware of. Ancient History includes those of 
Greece and Rome, and I cannot therefore understand quite 
clearly what can have been meant by prescribing the former for 
the Entrance Examination and the latter for the next succeeding 
Examination in Arts. If, however, “the Histories of Greece and 
Rome” meant such a detailed history as cannot be furnished by any 
general work on Ancient History, I think Babd Rajendro Lall’s 
])roposal must be considered to have been of a vei'y rational 
kind and its rejection by the University a serious mistake. But, 
although I have thus given my preference to the course pro¬ 
posed by our distinguished countryman, I must say tliat I do 
not much ai)prove of the study of such general works on Ancient 
History as are current under the names of Outlines of Ancient 
History, Brief Survey of History, Landmarks of Ancient His¬ 
tory, and so on. Embracing as they do the histories of many 
different countides, they supply very imperfect accounts of the 
great nations of antiquity, and thereby prevent any fair view 
being formed of the early civilization of any one of them, or of 
the manner in which they influenced one another. For all these 
reasons I would humbly propose the following course of histori¬ 
cal study :— 


For the Entrance Examination. 
The History of Egypt. 


* See Minutes of the Caleutta University for 1868-69, p. 57. 
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For the First Examination in Arts, 

The Histories of Greece and Rome. 

For the B. A. Degree Examination. 

The later Roman Empire and Mediceval Europe. 

For the Honor Examination. 

The History of Europe from the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks to the French Revolution of ’93. 

And now, to quote from the paper wliich I have referred to at 
the outset of this essay, “ it must be clear to everybody that the 
historical course set forth above is exactly suited to the capaci¬ 
ties of an intellect which, in its pursuit of knowledge, cannot 
make itself free of those infirmities for which a gradual advance 
from the simple to the complex is a necessary condition of suc¬ 
cessful study. It will also be seen tbat the course, comprising 
as it does something like a complete picture of human society, 
through all its progress from a state of primitive rudeness to one 
of dazzling enlightenment, is alone fitted to be an instrument of 
that kind of intellectual discipline which constitutes the true 
object of education.” 

I cannot dismiss this topic without saying a few words about 
the selection of historical text-books by the Calcutta University. 
It is observable that the selection of text-books, in general, by 
our University is not always of the happiest kind, and it is 
rather a difficult affair to determine why this is so. But that 
the position I have advanced is not altogether unfounded, I 
shall prove by a reference to the historical text-books which have 
been selected for the Entrance Examination, viz., Mr. Collier’s 
History of the British Empire and the History of British India 
by Mr. Lethbridge and the Rev. G. U. Pope. Of Mr. Collier’s 
book I will say nothing in this place, for to do so would be to 
slay the slain. Mr. Lethbridge’s work, however, calls for some 
remarks. In the first place, it is a very fortunate speculation, 
inasmuch as it will soon displace Mr. Marshman’s History of 
India at the Entrance Examination. In the second place, it is 
sa.id to be an astonishing improvement upon all existing works 
of its kind. Witness the following extract from the preface :— 

“ This work has been written with the view of meeting the 
requirements of the examinations of the Indian Universities; 
and is more especially intended for the use of candidates for the 
Entrance Examinations. We have learnt by experience, and 
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have been assured by the most competent educational authorities, 
that the want of a suitable book for this purpose has been long 
felt. 

“ Whilst we have compressed our work into as small a compass 
as possible, and have carefully avoided any detailed or abstruse 
discussions which might be uninteresting or obscure to a youth¬ 
ful reader, we have been equally careful to avoid the unscien¬ 
tific puerility which is supposed by some to be most intelligible 
and pleasing to youth.” 

But these are the very circumstances which render it the 
more necessai'y for us to look at this woi’k somewhat narrowly. 
It opens with .in account of the Hindu period. This account, 
it must be confessed, is remarkably concise; but that the jdan 
upon which it has been compiled is not altogether free from 
objections will appear from the following extract:— 

“ Vyasa, in this system (the Uttara Mimansa), like Jaimini 
in the Purva Mimansa, derives all things from God. He teaches 
that the Universe emanates from Brahma, or Paratman, the 
Supreme Soul; that man’s soul is identical in origin with the 
Su{)reme Soul; and that emancipation, or freedom from trans¬ 
migration, will be attained so soon as man knows his soul to be 
one with the Supreme Soul.” 

Now, it is one thing simply to inform the student that the 
ancient Hindus indulged largely in metaphysical speculations, 
and a quite different thing to explain to him what those specu¬ 
lations were. And as any explanation of the kind contained in 
the preceding extract is likely to be useless, if not ]) 08 itively 
raiscliievous, by its very conciseness, I am humbly of opinion 
tliat such explanations should have been altogether omitted. 
Metaphysics, which is obscure by its very nature, becomes 
doubly so when it is delivered with the conciseness of epigrams 
or ai)horisms. 

Then, again, Messrs. Lethbridge and Pope, after describing 
the battle of Thaneswar fought between Prithvi Raja of Ajmir 
and Mohammed Ghori in 1193, go on as follows*:— 

“ An interesting parallel may be drawn between the battle 
of Thaneswar, and the battle of Hastings which established the 
Norman power in England. The respective characters of 
Mohammed Ghori and of Prithvi Raja in the one contest, and 
those of William the Conqueror and Harold the Saxon in the 
other, arc by no means dissimilar. Domestic dissensions, the 
quarrels between Harold and his brother Tostig, had weakened 


See Lclbbi'idge’s History of India, p. 62. 
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the Saxons; just as the fights between Ajmir and Kanauj had 
weakened the Hindus. The Muhammadan troops were anima¬ 
ted by a fiery religious enthusiasm, and their leader believed he 
was recovering the conquered possessions of his great precursor 
Mahmud of Ghazui; just as William the Norman carried with 
him the sacred banner of the Pope, and regarded the Saxon as 
the usurper who had broken his oath aud supplanted the rightful 
heir of Edward the Confessor. And, lastly, the numerous hosts 
of the brave Rajpdts were unable to stand against the hardy and 
disciplined veterans of Mohammed; just as the chivalrous 
devotion of the Saxons availed nothing against the coolness and 
steadiness of William’s practiced soldiers and the consummate 
military skill of their leader.” 

Assuming for argument’s sake that the characters of Moham¬ 
med Ghori and Prithvi Raja on the one hand, and of William the 
Concpieror and Harold the Saxon on the other, are “ by no 
means dissimilar,” I hope it will hot be said that any similarity 
in the characters of the persons concerned in any histoidcal 
incidents establishes any similarity between those incidents 
themselves. Aud although “ domestic dissensions between 
Harold and his brother Tostig” are spoken of as having weak¬ 
ened the Saxons in the same way as the disputes between 
Ajmir and Kanauj weakened the Rajputs, it should be observed, 
in the first instance, that the Bengali lad reading Mr, Collier’s 
History of the British Emj)ire hears nothing about any 
“domestiedissensions” between Harold aud Tostig; and, secondly, 
that the fact of the Saxons aud the Rajputs having been alike 
weakened by “ domestic dissensions” does not in any way render 
the battles of Hastings and Thaneswar of a parallel nature. In 
the third place, although the propagation of Islam was one of the 
objects of the early Mohammedan invasions of India, it would 
be a serious historical misrepresentation to say, merely because 
William the Norman “ carried with him the sacred banner of 
the Pope,” that the object of his invasion of England was really 
of so pious a nature as the extension of the spiritual empire of 
Christ’s Vicegerent on earth. But that matter apart, what 
resemblance is there between “ recovering the conquered pos¬ 
sessions of a great precursor ” and the “ breaking of an oath ? ” 
And, fourthly, if the fact of one combatJint yielding to another 
can afford basis for a parallel, I think a parallel to the battle 
of Thaneswar might be had not only in the battle of Hastings, 
but in each and every one of the battles that have been fou«3it 
on this planet of ours since the creation of man. The fact is that 
there is no parallel whatever between Hastings and Thaneswar; 
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and tims the assertion of any parallel between them can 
have the only effect of impressing the infant mind with the 
false idea that the histories of England and India are of a 
similar nature, when, in fact, no more similarity exists between 
them than can be traced between the Sepoy Mutiny and the 
French Revolution of ’93. And now, if the elaborate })arallel 
drawn between the battles of Hastings and Thanesvvar is not 
“ an unscientific puerility,” I do not know wliat is. 

Lastly, it should be observed that Messrs. Pope and Leth¬ 
bridge have so faithfully carried out the principle of multum m 
parvo that the work they have produced is more an oppressive 
collection of disjointed notes than an agreeable narrative of his¬ 
torical occurrences. And as the best way of repelling tlie 
infant mind from study is to give it a large assemblage of dry 
facts to work upon, I fear the book is unscientific in its very 
conception, and is admirably fitted to encourage cramming. 

The third point upon which 1 wish to speak is the arrange¬ 
ment that has been made with regard to the Premchand Roy- 
chaud fund. That fund consists of 2 lacs of rupees, and the 
interest derived from it is now spent in the following manner:— 
An examination is held every year upon no more than 5 out of 
10 subjects, prescribed by the University for this purpose, and 
the candidate who attains the largest number of marks, becomes 
entitled to a bonus of Rs. 10,000, payable in 5 years, 
from the date when he passes the cxaniination. The defect 
of this arrangement is this. It is found that those who 
compete for this prize generally take up no less than three 
subjects for the purpose of securing a good number of marks. 
Now, the subjects which have been prescribed for this examina¬ 
tion are 1, English; 2, Latin ; 3, Greek; 4, Sanscrit; 5, Arabic; 

6, History of Greece, Rome, England and India, and a general view 
of the history of Modern Europe, including Political Economy ; 

7, Ethics, Mental Philosojjhy and Logic ; 8, Pure Mathematics; 
9, Mixed Mathematics; 10, Physical Science. None of these 
subjects can be studied thoroughly within the short space of one 
year, and it is difficult to imagine how any satisfactory result 
can be obtained when three or four of them have to be studied 
within the same period. By far the best arrangement would be, 
I think, to convert this bonus into a scholarship for the study of 
Mathematics and Physical Science for five successive years. 
A five years’ study of one or two subjects must be productive 
of the most substantial results, and it is just such results which 
the University has yet failed to produce. 

My last topic is the division of the successful candidates for 
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decrees or diplomas into three classes. Formerly, this division 
used to be made into two classes, but the number has been 
increased to three, for no good reason that I can imagine. So far 
as I can see, multiplication of classes detracts from the value of 
a diploma or a degree, and, what is of greater importance, has 
the virtual cflFect of lowering the standard of study. As a 
distinguished countryman of ours once told me, “ if the B. A. 
or the M. A. degree is a prize, let it be treated as such.” 

And, now, if the Association whom I have the honor of 
addressing consider the several matters which I have placed before 
them to be of any importance, I should request them to make 
a representation to the University of Calcutta on the points I 
have discussed. 
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1. — On Tied Arches. By Mr. W. Clark. 

[Read on the 26th Mareh 1872.] 


Soon after my arrival in India, and my appointment as 
Engineer to the Municipality of Calcutta, it was decided that 
drainage works should be undertaken for this city, and pending 
the adoption of the plan I had projtosed for that purpose, my 
whole time was for some mouths given up to the arrangements 
necessary for the manufacture and i)rovision of material; a suit¬ 
able piece of hand at Kotrung, nine miles from Calcutta, was 
obtained in 1857, and on it 1 was instructed to erect the neces¬ 
sary buildings and machiuery for making bricks, soorky, &c., &c. 

These buildings were commenced about the beginning of 1858, 
and were all coini)leted with trifling exceptions in 1862. 

They were originally intended to have pitched roofs with 
wooden trusses, purlins, rafters, and tiles, &c., indeed, the brick 
and soorky mill sheds are so built; but it occurred to me that 
they might be constructed in a more durable manner, and with 
less cost than the old ]dau I was then pursuing. 

In all the arches of any considerable S])an I had ever seen, 
the thrust was sustained by the strength and weight of an 
abutment. ° 

Buildings,however, had been covered,and floors constructedby 
the use ot iron beams or girders, such as the Commercial 
Buildings in this city. Here the arches are 
constructed between the beams; and a very 
substantial floor or roof is obtained. But, for Fio-. No. 1. 
the jmrpose I had in view this was far too ° 
costly. 

In this form of construction, arches of small span, compara¬ 
tively 6 to 10 feet, are generally adopted, the two end girders 
are usually tied together by iron rods, and by the lateral rigid¬ 
ity of the girders, a continuous resistaucc to the thrust of the 
arch, or an ‘ abutment ’ is obtained. 

To be thoroughly efficient,—to form a safe and durable con¬ 
struction according to my view, this continuous abutment is 
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indispensable; in other words, the arch must be sustained 
throughout its entire length at its springing line. 

Support,—such as may be afforded by ties across the arch, 
and ‘ washers ’ at intervals outside the wall 
from which it springs,—is not sufBcient, and 
only buildings of limited span can bo safely j,. 2 

so erected. It is a fact, however, that, since ‘ ' 

attention has been drawn to this form of con¬ 
struction, buildings have been so constructed. 

At Raneegunge, for instance, I was much pleased to see, on the 
occasion of my first visit to that place, in October of last year, 
that very many buildings have arched roofs, which are sustained 
by tie-rods and washers, and apparently stand well. I think, 
however, no arch of lai’ge span, nor of small rise, could safely 
be so constructed, and therefoi-e that it is of limited apjdication. 

The method of sustaining tlie thrust of the arch, which I shall 
now proceed to describe, has many advantages, and its applica¬ 
tion is only limited by the strength of the materials employed 
in its construction. 


One of the principal sheds first constructed at Kotrung has 
a row of piers and arches, front and back, and spanned with 
a trussed roof; the arches in the walls are 15 feet sj)an, and 
3 feet 6 inches rise; the centres or frames on which these were 
built were used in building the first and only real experiment 
that I have made in my investigation of this subject, and 
I think it worth explaining at length. 

Two walls, about 2 feet high and 20 inches thick, were 
built 15 feet apart. On these a strip of 
boiler plate iron P. 6 inches wide are laid; 
the tie-rods are looped at the end, and Fig. No. 6. 
passed over them in the manner shown 
at T. T.; the level of the plate and tie- 

rod is midway in height of the ‘ skew back ’ or inclined plane 
from which the arch springs, and the ‘ bond ’ of the brickwork is 
broken at this level by the insertion of a brick placed against 
the edge of the horizontal plate as shown; the arch 5 inches 
thick was then built on the centres above alluded to; and after 
being completed or ‘ keyed in,’ they were lowered. 

The arch was then loaded with loose bricks placed evenly on it 
to a height of 2 feet 6 inches; and after a short period the load was 
increased to 3 feet 6 inches; after remaining under this weight for 
several months, the load of loose brick was raised to 7 feet high, 
or about 7 cwt. per superficial foot over the arch; this load 
remained on the arch for about two years; the two tie-rods 
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which sustained it, and are fths of an inch in diameter, were tight 
as harp strings; the walls, having no foundation, sunk an inch or 
more into the ground under the weight, but not the slightest 
disturbance lof material of the arch took place. ,, 

I saw clearly, then, that the principle, as applicable for roofs, 
was one of undoubted stability, and at Kotrung, where bricks 
were comparatively inexpensive, it was the cheapest permanent roof 
I could possibly construct. This was represented to the Municipal 
Commissioners of that day, and I was permitted^ to cover all the 
remaining buildings, from 1857 to the present, with arched roofs. 

The first one of these was not the least remarkable, and it 
may be desirable to explain it. I had already built the walls, or 
rather rows of piers and arches, in which the piers were 1 foot 
8 inches square, and the arches 8 feet 4 inches span, composed of 
two rings of bricks. The piers were 
weakened by having a four-inch coun¬ 
try-made pipe built in their centres, 
the intention of these had been to 
carry ofif the roof water. 

However, an arch was constructed Figs. Nos. 4 & 7. 
upon them 18 feet 6 inches span as 
shown, and for the most part stood 
perfectly. One of the piers, however, 
had been accidentally built over an old 
j) 0 tter 8 ’ kiln, and it sunk completely 

away from the horizontal iron plate, which then sustained not only 
the thrust of the arch, but the weight of the superincumbent 
brickwork; and in fact the plate sustained for a length of 
20 feet, one-half the weight as well as the thrust of the arch. 
Under these circumstances the arch sank with its support to 
some extent, enough to show along the top a deviation from the 
straight line, but there never was any visible crack; and as the 
arch could not spread owing to the tie-rods, it remained, and 
has so continued for a period of 14 years, a perfectly sound and 
substantial building. This defective pier was subsequently cut 
out and rebuilt, and the outei'-walls were strengthened as a matter 
of precaution, by lining the openings between the piers with an 
additional half brick ring. 

This little incident was valuable experience. It proved to me 
that the arches applied as roofs, and with a continuous resist¬ 
ance along the line of the springing, were independent of any 
very costly foundation ; that a foundation suited to any ordinary 
building would suffice for sustaining the weight of these arches; 
in fact, expensive foundations are, if possible, less necessary than 
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in ordinary buildings, for any settlement tliat may occur in the 
sustaining wall, must necessarily be regular and vertical; the 
walls cannot bulge outwards, for this is prevented by the tie- 
rods and plates; they cannot fall inwards, for they are sustained 
by the thrust of the arch. 

Had the originally intended roof of light rafters and tiles been 
built on this wall, or had it been an arched roof sustained by ties 
and washers outside only, it would inevitably have tumbled down. 

Prior to 1864, the following buildings had been roofed on 
this principle, viz .:— 

The shops, sheds, bungalows, &c., at the steam works at 
Kotrung. The roofs varying from 10 to 40 feet wide. 

Municipal shops at Entally, 30 feet wide. 

Ditto at office, No. 1, Chowringhee, 30 feet wide. 

Ditto, Gowkhana, Lower Circular RoacT, 20 feet wide. 

Government godowns, west side of Circular Canal. 

Calcutta and South Eastern Railway shops, 20 to 42 feet wide. 

House and out-offices. No. 7, Loudon Street. 

Ditto ditto, 3 Outram Street. 

Bazar at Orphan Gunge, Kidderpoor, by Messrs. Mackintosh, 
Burn & Co. 

Upper floor of Calcutta Boys’ School by ditto—and some 
others. 

The experience obtained in carrying out these buildings was 
most valuable; it enabled me gradualhj to extend the principle. 
Thus I began with an arch 15 feet span, 5 inches thick; sub¬ 
sequently a building 20 feet span with the same thickness of 
arch was constructed, and I consider that a perfectly safe 
limit for an arch of that thickness is a span of 25 feet. 

By the time these buildings were completed, Kotrung brick 
manuflictory had become an important place in the Municipal 
arrangements;—all the first water carts used in Calcutta were 
made there, and may still be seen about the streets of the city, 
those of a square shape painted white;—here all the conservancy 
carts for several years were built, certainly the best and cheapest 
I have ever known the department possess;—here were made 
at a large cost the iron ‘ Incenerators’ for the more decent 
incremation of the Hindu dead, and it is a matter of regret that, 
having completed the entire arrangement and encountered all 
the necessary expense, the whole thing was abandoned for 
the want of only a little care and attention, which, had any 
one interested in its success been on the spot, it would not 
have wanted. However, this is another subject; but Kotrung 
had become a large workshop, and the works carried on there 
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required a large number of smith’s forges, and an extension 
of the buildings for that purpose; it so happened that at this 
time the Superintendent’s bungalow required. the addition of a 
verandah, which was sanctioned. In the ordinary way this would 
have been 12 feet wide and 40 feet long, but I constructed it 
40 feet wide and 12 feet long. This was in 1861. It succeeded 
perfectly, and 1 then obtained leave to build a smith’s shop 40 feet 
wide, 60 feet long, covered with an arched roof 10 inches thick; 
the rise of the arch is 6 feet 8 inches; this also has stood perfectly 
since 1862, a period of 10 years, without repair. 

With this building also an incident occurred which is 
instructive. 

In 1863, when the present form of Municipal Government 
was introduced, and with it the first serious consideration of a 
proper water supply to the city, it was deemed desirable to make 
j)rovi8ion for the large work in contemplation, as there was at 
that time no idea of obtaining English contractors for its execu¬ 
tion ; a large amount of iron work was expected to be done, in 
castings, smith’s work, &c., and the buildings for this purpose 
at Kotrung were somewhat extended; the snath’s shop and 
foundry were lengthened, this was done during my absence for 
a few months from India. My Assistant who had charge of the 
work was not aware that a tank had been filled in, and he built 
one of the supporting walls for the arch of 40 feet span across 
this old tank; the result was that the wall sunk for a length 
of about 20 feet, and as much as 4 inches, when the weight 
of the arch came upon it, but apart from this settlement which 
was perceptible slightly along the line of the crown, no ill result 
followed,—there was no crack in the arch and not the slightest 
injury. Had the ‘ abutment’ resistance, or horizontal [dates, not 
been continuous, I am of opinion it would have failed. 

I should mention that the supporting walls of this building 
are piers 20 inches thick, 4 feet 6 inches wide, with arched open¬ 
ings of 6 feet 3 inches span between them. It is, I think, from 
this circumstance quite apparent that though a good foundation 
is desirable in all cases, and to all constructions, still it is evident 
that no extra or unusual expense need be encountered for con¬ 
structions covered with arches in this way. 

About 1862, the Engineer of the Calcutta and South Eastern 
Railway Company built the shops for the machinery, and sheds 
for rolling stock, on this principle at Entally. There the principal 
building consists of two side spans 40 feet wide, 6 feet rise, and 
the centre shed 42 feet wide and 40 feet high. Rise of arch 6 feet 
6 indies. 
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The carriage slieda are 125 feet long and 20 feet high, with 
a span of 21 feet, rise 5 feet; these are all 5-inch arches, that of 
the lai’ger shed is 10 inches thick. 

This place is well worth an inspection; few people are aware 
how fine a building exists in that locality. 

These buildings were left unfinished to some extent in 1862, 
and have for the past 10 year’s remained iu precisely the same 
condition; not a single farthing has I believe been S 2 )ent on them 
since, and they bear a very favorable contrast to a shed erected 
at the same time covered with a trussed and corrugated iron 
roof, the top of this was for the greater part blown away by the 
Cyclones of 1864 and 1867, 

The buildings erected about the same time, 1862, have scarcely 
one of them had repair of any kind, and though they have been 
built for 9 or 10 years, are still in perfect order. 

I have hitherto mentioned these tied arches only as roofs, I 
may now refer to them as floors. In the course of my public 
duties, I had amide opportunity to prove the success of the prin¬ 
ciple for roofs; but, as I never expected to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to try it as a floor in the same way, I determined to do 
this at my own cost; as a preliminary, I built my experimental 
arch up to a level surface with celular brick-work, so as to 
make a floor, and placed the centres under it to prevent 
accident by its falling. I then put as many men on the top as 
could stand on half the arch; they were closely held in by 
bamboos, and were in fact a compact crowd; they were moved 
from side to side without producing the slightest deflection of 
any kind ; they were then placed over the centre, and the time 
being given them, they were made to jump simultaneously 
without producing any effect, and it was only when this was 
repeated on one side of the centre that the slightest motion was 
pei’ceptible; .they, however, entirely failed to injure it in any 
way. This arch is still in existence. 

The result was so satisfactory to my mind, that I commenced 
the erection of an upper-roomed house. No. 7 Loudon Street in 
this city. This was intended to be in some measure a pattern 
house, to prove that a handsome interior might be made even in 
India, which the wooden beams, burgars, and tiles, in the ordinary 
roofs and floors, can scarcely be .<^lled. 

The floor of the upper rooms are arches of 20 feet span, 4 feet 
rise, and 10 inches thick; they are calculated to sustain a load 
of 1 cwt. on every square foot of floor; thespandrils or spaces 
between the arch near its springing and the level of the floor 
above, are filled with celular brick-work. 
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Tlie under side of the arch which, fonns the roof of the Draw¬ 
ing-room, is panelled and ornamented with mouldings in plaster 
of Paris. On the top of the house are tanks which receive the 
whole of the rain water which falls, and after they are full, it is 
discharged by an overflow pipe; as a first experiment every 
precaution was taken,—the house was most substantially built, 
and has stood thoroughly well; during the Cyclones of 1864 and 
1867, no damage was done. 

Throughout the entire building, timber is used only in the 
doors and windows. A second house was subsequently built in 
nearly the same way. Many persons have seen these houses, and 
I believe they are generally admitted to be successful specimens 
of Indian building. 

During the last few years, the buildings erected by the Muni¬ 
cipality at the four pumping stations, for the water works, and 
drainage, all have been roofed with these tied arches success¬ 
fully. In the case of the water works pumping station, the 
arches are partly supported on g 

walls and partly on iron girders. 

Experience proves that the vibration and concussion of 
working machinery has not the slightest effect on them. 

The new slaughter-houses also are covered in this way. These 
are comprised of arches 5 inches thick, 25 feet span and 5 feet rise. 
More recently it has been determined to erect the New Market¬ 
place with roofs of this description. These, like the Municipal 
work-shops at Entally which are 30 feet span, 7 feet 6 inches 
rise, will be built with bricks made especially, 7 inches wide. 

ThedesignfortheNew Market 
includes the use of iron columns Fig. No. 9. 

on which wall arches are to be 

turned, from column to column, and from these the roof arches 
will spring; the span will be 28 feet 8 inches; rise 6 feet 3 inches. 

The most recent construction 
of this kind I have been able Fig. No. 20. 

to complete, is an Engine shed 

at the Municipal work-shops, Entally. The shed was required to be 
26 feet wide and 60 feet long; I have, however, with the consent 
of the Chairman of the Municipality, built it 60 feet wide and 
25 feet long, supported on walls 25 inches thick. In its way, 
this building has 1 think no equal; its width is only 4 feet less 
than that of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in this city. 

The arch at crown is 10 inches thick; 15 inches at springing, 
and the rise is 10 feet. It is composed of ordinary bricks, and 
mortar ground in a mill. Care has been taken in the building. 
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and the brick-work is good, but no unusual precaution was 
observed; it is strictly an ordinary well constructed building. It, 
however, proves that the principle of construction is applicable 
to large areas, such as churches, public halls, &c., and I invite 
inspection, not only of this, but the very fine building,—not far 
from it, though but little known,—the shops of the Calcutta and 
South-Eastern State Itailway. 

I projjose here to describe some of the mechanical principles 
which apply to these constructions. 

In the early days of Ilailways, and probably now, a common 
form of girder used for bridges was that known as a ‘ Sandwich ’ 
girder. Here a baulk or log of timber 
is split down its middle, a piece of »• • • 

thin plate iron is placed between tlje halves, and the whole is 
then bolted together. The use of the timber is to prevent the 
thin plate of iron from twisting or ‘ buckling,’ so that its whole 
depth should be in a ])osition to support the superincumbent 
weight when placed on its edge. 

It occurred to me that if this plate iron were built within the 


thickness of the wall, at the level of the springing of an arch, it 
would act precisely as if it were bolted between 
the timber as above alluded to, and experience Fig. No. 3. 
proves that this is so. 

The problem of resisting the thrust then admits of a very 
simple mechanical solution. The direction of the thrust of the 


arch being taken as at right angles to the ‘ skew 
back’ (or inclined i)lane fi'om which the arch 


springs,) the amount of thrust may be determined Fig. No. 11. 
by the principle of the resolution of forces; it 
may be considered as two forces, one acting ver¬ 
tically, and which evidently is equal to the weight of the half 
arch; the other component being the horizontal thrust; theamount 
of this may be very easily found by construction in the following 
way. Let H. G, C. F. represent the half arch, C. G. the ‘ skew 
back ’ or inclined plane. It will be sufliciently accurate to assume 
that the thrust of the arch is at right angles to the ‘ skew back.’ 
Draw A. C. at right angles to C. G., produce it to B., set off on 
the vertical line C. D., the number of units (cwt. or tons), in the 
weight of one foot of the half arch; draw the horizontal D. E. 
touching C. B. in E., then the number of units in D. E. will 
represent the horizontal thrust of 1 foot in length of the half arch. 

The distance apart of the tie-rods being then arranged with 
reference to the design of the structure (usually from 5 to 
10 - feet), the strain on the tie-rod will be the number of 
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units (cwts. or tons) in 1 foot of the half arch, multiplied by 
the distance apart of the lie-rods. 

The strength of the horizontal plate will then be calculated 
as that of a quadrangular beam, with its load distributed over 
its length, viz., the distance between the tie-rods; with ordinary 
iron, such as is here procurable, and with Indian smiths’ work, 
my practice has been to put no more than 5 tons per square 
inch on the tie-rods as a pennanent strain. 

The formula for the strength of the horizontal plate and weight 
distributed is— 

W BxD2 „ 

Y= —g—xK 

Where B=Breadth of beam in inches. 

D=Depth of „ „ 

S=Span in feet. 

W==Breaking weight in cwt. at centre of beam. 

K=27 a constant for wrought iron. 

For large spans or where extra strength may be required for 
warehouse floors, &c., two or more plates and tie-rods may be 
used. Two half inch plates, and tie-rods, one over the other are 
used in the case of the 40 feet arch at Kotrung, and the 60 feet 
arch just completed at Entally; the calculation for this latter 
will be given at the end of this paper. 

It may probably be asked, when there are a succession of 
arches all similar to each other, whether it is necessary to carry 
the iron ties through all of them, or whether the two end spans 
alone would be sufficient ? I tWk so,* but I must mention a 
circumstance which occurred at Kotrung to a building con¬ 
sisting of 3 spans of 20 feet each. 

A slight shock of an earthquake which occurred a few years 
ago, broke two of the tie-rods in the centre span which had been 
made somewhat slighter than those in the side spans. The build¬ 
ing was not injured in the least, but the tie-rods were replaced. 
The weight of iron is so little, that the security it gives is, I 
think, well worth its cost. 

I may here remark that there is no difficulty in renewing the 
tie-rods should it ever be required. 

The horizontal plates being built within the solid wall may 
be said to be indestructible. 

Apertures for skylights and ventilation may be made in the 
arch almost any size required. 

The Entally shops have skylights 5 feet square, but they 
might be much larger. 

The i)lan is to build into the arch two pieces of boiler plate 
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iron to act as discharging arches for the See Fig. No. 14. 
width of the o|iening in the roof arch. 

It is always necessary to test the tie-rods and straps, and 
this I have usually done to one-half more than the pennanent 
strain they are intended to bear. A 
very simple apparatus is required for Fig. No. 13. 
this purj) 08 e. 

In the construction of these arches there are several points 
which should be carefully observed. 

First the tie-rods should be strained when in j)Osition, so as 
to put them into about the same tension 
ns they will have to bear when the Fig. No. 12. 
thrust of the arch come upon them. 

This will prevent further movement and subsidence of the arch, 
when the centres are struck. 

The centres should be what we call‘box-centres,’the portion 
A A’ B being comprised of several ‘ribs’ 
with ‘laggings’ constructed on a frame Fig. No. 8. 

A A’—its level should be 6 or 8 inches 

above the tie-rods, so as to admit of the ‘centre’ being lowered on 
to rollers and pushed forward without touching the tie-rods; 
that portion of the ‘centre’ from D to A should be separate 
and should be first removed, so as to allow the ‘centre’ to be 
lowered—in this way by using the ‘centres’ in successive lengths 
of 10 or 12 feet of arch constructed, very little expense is incurred. 

In Calcutta the actual cost for roofs 5 inches thick, including 
centreing, iron work, and all labor and materials for arches, 
and from 10 to 25 feet span, is about 6 to 7 annas per foot. This 
allows the brick-work to cost lis. 40 per 100 cubic feet; at 
this price the actual cost of the brick-work is about one-half or 
four annas i)er foot, the other 3 annas for iron work, centres and 
fixing. 

Arches from 25 feet to 40 feet span can be constructed from 
12 mums to one rupee per foot, taking the Calcutta rates for 
good work. 

It is a common practice to pay more for arching than for plain 
walls, but apart from the cost of the centre, there is no reason 
whatever for this; the arch is even more easily constructed by 
the workmen than a wall, and can be quicker done. 

In the early days of railway construction here, a claim was 
preferred by a contracting firm for payment for the cubic con¬ 
tents of the entire opening of a bridge. It was the custom in 
India for the bricklayers to make ‘ culboords’or centres for 
themselves; this was done by the use of bricks, bamboos, and 
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mud, so as to form the shape of the arch. Wooden centres were 
not used. This practice enabled the bricklayers to charge the 
labor for the entire contents of the construction, and a plea was 
' probably so established for charging for the whole as imaginary 
j brick-work. However, even custom was not, I believe, law strong 
I enough to support so unreasonable a claim ; but even now, when 
centres are supplied and fixed for them, the bricklayers cling to 
j'their old privilege of an extra rate, for which there is no reason. 
'The cost of the centres is very trifling, when used, as I have 
i explained, and if care be taken, the labor of shifting and setting 
I up the centres, as portions of the arch are completed, may be 
\ reduced to a very small sum, and there is no real cause for any 
; other extra. 

I am quite certain that in Calcutta ordinary buildings may 
be covered at from 25 per cent, less than with the usual 
wooden beams, and when the span becomes large for less than 
one-half the cost of any other permanent plan that can be 
devised. I omit from this, corrugated iron, which is suitable only 
for particular buildings, and cannot be considered a permanent 
covering, but the difference of cost even of this material is very 
trifling. 

With reference to the cost of repairs, I can now point to numer - 
ous buildings which have not been repaired for 10 yeai’s. 

Such are the Conservancy Gowkhanah. 

The Entally Shops. 

Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway Shops. 

Buildings at Kotrung, &c. 

The house. No. 7, Loudon Street, was finished in 1863. Nine 
years ago, it has had one repair to the exterior and a part of 
interior only, at a cost of Rs. 1,300. A house on the ordinary’ 
construction would have had a second repair at a cost of Rs. 3,000 
each time; but not Rs. 50 of the Rs. 1,300 has been spent on 
the roof arches, nor on those of the floor covering the lower rooms. 

It must be remembered that there are no beams either to be 
renewed or painted. Now painting is one of the heaviest items 
in house repairs, in India, and painting three sides of the 
ordinary beams is equivalent to painting the entire area of the 
ceiling; this expense entirely disappears from the account, when 
arches are adopted, and is replaced by that of whitewash only. 

I need; I think, say no more on this subject than to state the 
conclusion I have arrived at, that buildings so constructed cost, 
so far as roofs are concerned, about 25 per cent, less than ordinary 
beams, burghas, and tiles; and that repairs to roofs and floors 
sb erected do not exceed one-eighth that of the usual form of 

D 
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ponstruction. Moi-eover, taking the entire building into 
account, the repairs do not exceed one-third that of buildings 
as ordinarily constructed. 

I think also that most persons who are familiar with it, will 
admit that the arched form, so far as appearance and finish are 
concerned, is decidedly superior to the ordinary wooden beam 
and terrace roof. 

I propose now to turn to another part of the subject. I have 
at some considerable length in this paper given my views, and I 
have done so with tlie hope that those who may have similar build¬ 
ings to erect, will be assisted by iny 15 years of experience, for I 
am sanguine that the principle has only to be known and 
understood by those who are interested in the permanent buildings 
of the country, to be greatly extended; and prove, as I hope, it 
will do, of great benefit to those who may adopt it. 

For all kinds of sheds, and godowns, where bricks are pro¬ 
curable, or where stone can be readily cut into suitable masses, it 
is the roof for India, economy and pei’manence being considered. 

It has also been proved successful for the floors of upper- 
roomed houses. 

Now it is probable, I think, that this subject will be most 
interesting to those who own the most property in buildings, and 
undoubtedly the largest owner of proj)erty in this country is the 
Government. 

In 1864-65, when the new barracks for European soldiers 
were under consideration, I endeavored to draw the attention 
of Government officers to these buildings, but I had to leave 
India in ill health, and no notice was taken of the subject. On 
my return in 1868, I found that I had ample occupation in 
minding my own business, and probably I shouhl not have taken 
up the subject again, but that recently a building erected at 
Moorshedabad has failed; and it failed, so far as I can under¬ 
stand, from some misapprehension of the principles which I 
have endeavored to explain. 

There will no doubt be a discussion on this paper, and I shall 
be exceedingly glad if some of my professional brethren will 
give this Association information as to the arched buildings in 
existence prior to 1857, for there were some. The Alipore 
Court, for instance, is an arched, or, what is commonly called, a 
* bomb proof’ building; and also what has been done since. 

It is to be understood that I by no means claim to have first 
suggested the arch as a covering at roof for buildings, the 
men who centuries ago constructed our magnificent cathedrals 
in England and on the continent of Europe, could, were they 
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now alive, I believe, teach us. Where is the building of the pre¬ 
sent century to be compared with York Minster, with its groined 
arch roof ! It is true this is an era of iron and glass, materials 
the use of which in those days was limited to very small pro- 
jwrtions. The magnificent buildings, recently erected, do not 
admit of comparison with our cathedrals. But what I do claim 
to have introduced is, au arched form of roof, independent of 
the mass of materials which were formerly necessary for abut¬ 
ments. Buildings at once safe and economical, by which large 
areas can be covered; of general application, and especially 
suited to this country and climate. 

I shall now proceed to consider one class of Government 
buildings to which this princiide of construction appears to me 
to be peculiarly suitable, viz., barracks for European soldiers. 

Barrack construction and arrangement is a subject of great 
importance to us Englishmen in India; for the comfort 
and health of our troops is closely allied to the subject of 
taxation, and I want to show that this form of construction can, 
in very many localities, be arranged with especial reference to 
the comfort and health of the soldiers, and to combine these 
advantages with very considerable economy. 

I must at the outset, however, beg the forbearance of the 
medical profession, and the military officers who have the 
subject under their control. I am neither a soldier, nor a 
doctor, and I shall probably be told that I know nothing of the 
requirements, nor the difficulties attending upon barrack 
accommodation for British soldiers in India. It is quite true 
I have no experience of military buildings. I have only a 
knowledge of the general principles under which men exist, 
and which my daily experience, during a good many years spent 
in India, have taught me in my own person. 

I now offer my views and suggestions, through the medium of 
this Social Science Association, because it seems to me the way 
possibly to obtain some consideration, and to be useful. Among 
the advantages which may, and I consider should, be obtained iu 
properly constructed military buildings, are projier ventilation 
and a sufficient supply of pure water. Undoubtedly, these desi- 
derata^may be obtained with the ordinary flat roof, and other 
forms of construction, but the arch appears to have some especial 
advantages. For instance, to discharge the rain water from an 
ordinary flat roof,’ numerous down-spouts, or points of discharge 
are necessary, whereas arched roof buildings, even 200 feet long 
or more, may readily have the rain water discharged from two 
points only. 
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With the ordinary roof, to obtain the requisite fall for the 
water, it must be raised in the middle. The beams not unfre- 
quently bend under the load, a pool is formed, and the roof leaks. 

With the arched roofs this rise is obtained without any extra 
load whatever, and the compression of the material, due to their 
form, causes them to be watertight in a remarkable degree, so 
much so that tanks may readily be constructed to hold large 
quantities of water over fliern, and at a very trifling expense. 

Another advantage is, that with the supporting walls of a 
given height, a larger cubical space for air due to the rise of the 
arch is obtained at a very trifling expenditure. 

Again, on a flat surface, the sun’s rays are not deflected, as 
they are by a surface obliquely exposed to them, and less heat is 
absorbed, there may not be much in this, but still it is a 
"departure from ordinary practice in the right direction. 

The drawing shows a barrack which 
would accommodate 48 men on two Fig. No. 16. 
floors. It is supposed to be raised on 

arches 4 feet from the ground, both floors, it is presumed, may be 
used as dormitories, as tlicy may safely be, if the surrounding 
land is drained by sub-soil drains. 

The arrangement consists of a barge room 24 feet wide, and 
96 feet long on each floor, with a verandah 10 feet wide extend¬ 
ing round the entire building. Exclusive of the verandah, 
this will provide 96 feet of floor area per man. 

These buildings, in common with all others when the doors 
and windows are kept open, are abundantly ventilated; but 
when the doors and windows are closed, to keep out the glare 
and heat of the day in the hot season, or the cold air at night 
during the cold season, then special provision should be made 
for ventilating the rooms. 

Over the (spandr-il) of the arch covering the lower rooms, is 
laid a pipe 18 inches diameter, or rather more than 1| superficial 
feet of sectional capacity ; at each extremity of the barrack, these 
pipes terminate in a thin iron pipe 1 foot 3 inches square carried 
up above the level of the roof. 

The heat of the sun on this iron tube will warm the air within it, 
and a very slight increase of temperature will cause an ascending 
current, drawn from the room; the air may be admitted to the room 
to supply its place at any level, usually near the floor. 

Now, in breathing, an adult man inhales a quantity of air 
varying from 15 to 40 cubic inches, and during repose he makes 
from 15 to 20 respirations per minute. These numbers have 
been variously estimated; but for the purpose of ventilation, it is 
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best to take the liigliest number, or 800 cubic inches per minute, 
or about half a cubic foot. 

But allowance must also be made for the more abundant 
source of vitiation of the air, caused by exhalation from the 
skin, in this hot country. 

The precise quantity of this exhalation is not accurately 
determined, so far as I know; but according to some experi¬ 
menters, it is about 18 grains per minute; its bulk is not 
determined, but considered as vapour it will not be safe to 
estimate for leas fresh air per minute than this vapour would 
saturate at ordinary temperatures. This is about 1 cubic foot of 
dry air per 6 grains; but, as the atmosphere here is seldom dry, 
an allowance must be made for this. Under all these circum¬ 
stances it will not be safe to estimate for less than 5 cubic feet 
of air per minute per man. If 48 men be lodged in one room, 
then the air must be renewed at the rate of 240 cubic feet per 
minute, or 4 cubic feet per second. Now, if ttre J iron tube I 
have mentioned be blackened, and exposed to the full influence of 
the sun’s rays, a very considerable amount of heat will be absorb¬ 
ed. It will be warmed, and the air within it also. A very few 
degrees of additional temperature above that of the lower room, 
which is to be ventilated, will cause an ascending current 
of one foot per second, and efficient ventilation will thus be 
secured. Similarly, at night in the cold season, a difference of 4 
or 5 degrees between the external and internal temperature will 
produce the same effect, and secure an efficient current; the 
points then to be attained are the free ingress and egress for the 
air so as not to produce cold draughts. The inlets and outlets 
should be out of reach of the men; a grating in the floor of 
the lower rooms, and apertures to the pipe in the arched ceiling 
for outlet will accomplish this. The omission of some of the 
planks in the venetian-doors would do it equally well for 
admitting the air. The upper-room would be provided with 
outlets in the shape of thin iron tubes blackened at top, about 
4 feet long, and covered with a cowl, which would produce the 
required interchange of the external and internal air. 

If more ventilation is wanted, by continuing the vertical or 
‘up cast’ iron tube to the level of the ground floor, and placing 
in it a small fire, both rooms might be ventilated in precisely 
the same manner as by a chimney draught. 

I have shown, on the plan a canton¬ 
ment for 960men, lodged in 20such bar- Fig. No. 17. 
rucks j these are arranged in two lines 

containing 10 buildings in each, and a wide space between them; 
the officers’ quarters are at one end, and the hospital at the other 
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In the centre area between the lines of barrack is a cover 


building nearly square in plan, and 
250 lineal feet on each side; also 
a covered reservoir for water built 


Fig. No. 18. 
Fig. No. 19. 


above the level of the ground. I don’t say that this is the be 
disposition of the buildings in a cantonment, nor do I mean 
say that the plan contains all the buildings that are require 
Mess-rooms, non-commissioned officers’ quarters, &c., &c., &c 
are necessary, which are not here shown. The i)lan is sole! 
intended to illustrate the general principles of what 1 am endet 
voring to describe, and any additions to the buildings woul 
strengthen my argument. A military man would probabl 
arrange it differently, and in a way equally suitable for th 
water supply and drainage of the place, and it is the former t 
which in this paj)er I now wish more particularly to allude. 

The large covered space in the centre of the area is intend 
ed for drill, exercise, recreation, mechanic’s shops, &c., &o. 
and such other occupation as should engage the time of s 
reasonable being when not actually engaged with his duties 
or taking needful rest; time, in fact, representing a large portioi 
of a soldier’s existence in this country. 

The plan is intended to show that a large covered area car 
be constructed at a moderate cost, in which the soldiers maj 
spend some of their unoccupied hours. This covered area com 
prises 62,500 superficial feet, or an additional area of 62.5 fee 
per man for 1,000 men, and besides affording a place for health^ 
ful recreation, this would, with the barracks, afford a large addi 
tional area for intercepting at a high level the rainwater as it falls. 
This, with the arched form of root^, would be easily accomplishedc 
The surface would be so formed as to lead the entire quantity, 
sometimes 3 inches j)er hour, to down-spouts at one end o' 
the building. These down-spouts would be three inch cast iron 
japes, with leaded joints to bear a little pressure, and a j)roperIy 
formed head for admission of the rain water, while excluding 
solid substances, dust, &c. 

Two such down-spouts would be provided from each barrack, 
and all the other buildings of the cantonment, and if it be 
intended to store all the rain water, they would all terminate in 
covered reservoirs provided for that purpose. These pipes would 
be laid under ground, and the size would be calculated to con¬ 
vey the maximum quantity of rain which falls. 

Now a pure water supply for cantonments is often a great 
difficulty ; but it appears to me that in Lower Bengal, and pro¬ 
bably in many other parts of India, where the rain-fall is ordi¬ 
narily 60 or 70 inches per annum, this difficulty can be 
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?rcome. The question is simply one of expense, and this is 
j formidable, where the buildings are permanently constructed, 
ch an arrangement, as I have shown on the plan of cantonment-, 
(1 with double-storied barracks, would afford a good supply of 
ter, which must be intercepted by the roof surface, conveyed 
a covered reservoir, and stored therein. In most places 
ere the rain-fall is 70 inches, and superficial area of barrack 
iommodatiotx per man is, say 70 feet, there would be no 
iculty in providing a supply of 7 gallons of pure water for 
daily use from the barrack roof alone. 

The ordinary plan for storing water, is to dig large ponds or 
iks in the ground, and lead the rain water into them; they 
0 receive any filthy matters which may be washed in from 
5 surface, and all the other causes of pollution to which open 
iks are liable. 

Instead of digging a pond below the surface, I would con- 
uct a masonry tank above it, and obtain the supply direct 
m the rain clouds as they discharge their contents. 

A. sufficient supply for drinking and cooking pjjrposes per 
m would be 3 gallons per day, or about half a cubic foot. This 
uld be 183 cubic feet per annum. The problem is how to 
:ch and store this quantity of rain water. 

There would be no difficulty whatever in keeping the reservoirs 
pplied with a much larger quantity. I propose, for caicula- 
n, to assume that the annual depth of rain-fall is 48 inches 

iy- 

Now the total area available in the imaginary cantonment for 
-clung the rain water would be as follows;— 

Reservoir . 22,500 super.’ feet. 

Covered area . 62,500 „ ,, 

20 Barracks 
2 Hospitals 
2 Officers’ Quarters 

>tal, 24 buildings, each 5,604 super. feet= 1,35,360 „ ,, 


Total, area= 2,20,360 ,, „ 

this surface an annual rain-fall of 4 feet in depth would 
lount to 8,81,440 cubic feet, and would be at the rate of 15 
lions per day per man per 1,000 men. Every drop of which 
aid be stored if it were deemed desirable to do so, it is simply 
natter of expense, and the expense of such a water supply 
uld be at the rate of Rs. 225 per man for its first cost, or 
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calculated at 6 per cent. [)er aiimiiri, it would be a little more 
than 1 rupee per mensem per man for 15 gallons per day. 

The covered reservoir shown on the plan is 150 feet square 
by 10 feet deep, with a surface area of 22,500 superficial feet, and 
an actual storage capacity at 10 feet deep, capable of containing 
13,86,417 gallons, or at the rate of 3| gallons per day per man 
for 1,000 men. 

The expense of this reservoir and pipes, for carrying and 
drawing off the water, would be in Calcutta, Ks. 60,000, or at 
the rate of Rs. 60 per man for 1,000 men. 

The reservoir would be lined with cement, and the floor made 
tight with asphalt and brick-work. 

The pipes would always remain full, to the level of the water 
in the reservoir, so that by insertiug stop cocks into these pipes 
at any convenient places, the water could be drawn off. 

I submit that this ])Ian of catching and storeing the rain 
water, is quite practicable. 

The supply would be the purest possible, and the cost is not 
too great prevent its adoption in suitable localities where 
there may now be a difficulty in obtaining a pure water suj)ply. 
The arched roof is undoubtedly the most suitable, but any per¬ 
manent buildings could be made available for the same jmrpose. 

The drainage of such a cantonment should consist of surface 
drains to carry off the I'ain-water into some convenient tanic*, 
the water of which would be used for watering I’oads and any 

f iurposes for which such water would be suitable. The drainage 
rom the latrines, &c., should be by stoneware pipes laid at a 
proper inclination, to some spot suitable for cultivation, where, 
if need be, it could be pumped up and used for irrigation. 

I have shown, between the houses, a lavatory and a latrine 
for each barrack; the latter may be used with water on the 
principle now adopted in Calcutta. The management of these 
latrines could be intrusted to four or five sweepers for a whole 
regiment, and not subject to derangement and misuse by the men. 

Over the latrines I have shown a covered tank capable of 
containing 8,500 gallons of water, or 176 gallons per man, 
sufficient for the lavatory and latrine, used by 48 men, for 
20 days with proper ussige. 

If the total quantity of water I have shown as possible to be 
caught, be also stored, then this arrangement of water latrines 
could he carried out. A simple arrangement would be required 
for filling these small tanks from the general store. 

The covered area for exercise, and recreation, appears to me 
to be an indispensable adjunct to an Indian cantonment, its 
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loftiness 22 feet, and large size, with the arrangement for ven¬ 
tilation through the roof would insure a cool building, cooler 
probably than the barracks, and therefore more likely to be 
occupied during the day, which would be a great desideratum. 

An abstract of the quantities in this building is given at the end 
of the paper; and the estimate, taking Calcutta rates for a plain 
building without floor, amounts to one rupee per foot, and I 
think no other form of permanent construction could be put up 
for the same amount in this country. A similar building may 
be seen at the Calcutta and South-Eastern State Kailway shops. 

With reference to the water tanks, I will anticipate an objec¬ 
tion, that they cannot be constructed of brick-work to contain 
3 feet of water. 

In reply to this, I would simply say, go to the Palmer’s 
Bridge Pumping Station for the drainage of Calcutta, and there 
you will see exactly, what is here proposed, a tank constructed with 
brick-work and lined with asphalte, containing 3 feet in depth of 
water, as it has done for the past three years, a perfect success. 
I have made no suggestion in this paper which coujjd not, I am 
confident, be carried out. Nor one which I would not undertake 
to carry out myself. 

If I have in any way trespassed on the province of others, 
I trust I may be forgiven ; as a Sanitary Engineer, these subjects 
have been constantly under my observation for years past, and I 
have been anxious that, if useful, they should be publicly known, 
as they will now be, through the medium of our Social Science 
Association. 


W. CLAKK. 
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Strength of Ironwork in Roof of Engine Shed at Entallg Yard, 

60 feet Span. 


(1.) Weight to be sustained is found thus:— 

The span of arch is=60 feet, the rise=10 feet. 
This gives a length of arch==64 feet. 

The distance between tie-rods is 6' 3,*^ and aver¬ 
age thickness of brick-work in arch is 12^ inches, 
then the weight of half arch will be 

(y ^ 12i")=32' X 5-25' X 1-04'=175 

cubic feet; and taking a weight of one cubic 
foot=l cwt., then 175 cwt.=weight of half arch. 
By construction we find this is equal to a hori¬ 
zontal thrust of 230 cwts.=llj tons. 

(2.) Strength of tie-rods :— 

Taking 5 tons to the square inch as a safe load, 

11*5 

then a rod -j- square inches in section will be 

required. This is equal to 2-3 square inches. 

2*3 

But as we have 2 tie-rods, each must be or'- 

1*15 square inches in section, or of 1;^" diameter. 
(3.) Strength of horizontal plates:— 

Taking W=breaking weight in cwt.=23(^cwt. 
„ S =di8tance between tie-rods in feet= 
5-25 feet. 

„ D =convenient depth of horizontal 
plates in inches=9 inches. 

„ B =breadth of horizontal plates in inches. 

„ K=coefl5cient of rupture (a con8tant)= 
27 for W. iron. 


pm._'W_BxD» ^ 3 T, TxS 115x5-25 

"'”T-g- = siW 

inches. 




Three limes 0 27 inches, or 0-81 inches will be a safe strength 


0*81 

if we use one plate, and or 0-405, or | inches if we have 
two plates. 

Therefore we i-equire double tie-rods, each inch diameter 
and double horizontal plates, 9‘' x | each. 
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Abstract of Quantities in Covered Ar^for Work and Becfeation 
in Cantonments as per Plan No. 18. 

Rb. As. P. 

Earthwork in foundation 48,197 cubic feet, 
at Rs. 6 per 1,000 ... ... -= 289 2 11 

Brickwork in walls and wall arches, 99,447 
cubic feet, at Rs. 30 per 100 cubic feet ... 29,834 1 2 

Brickwork in roof arches, including cost of 
centreing 135,042 cubic feet, at Rs. 44 per 100 
cubic feet ... ... ... ... 15,661 12 9 

Concrete on roof arches, 10,176 cubic feet, 
at Rs. 30 per 100 cubic feet ... ... 3,052 13 0 

Cornice, 2,556 cubic feet, at Re. 1... ... 2,556 0 0 

Wrought ironwork, 39 tons, at Rs. 250 == 9,750 0 0 

Total, Rs. ... 61,143 13 10 

Area covered 250 x 250=62,500 superficial feet. 


W. CLARK. 



2.— Village Communities in India and Russia. 
Bt the Ket. J. Long. 

[Read on the 26th March 1872.] 


The subject of Village Communities has long been considered 
one of great and vital importance to India, and decentralisation 
is the order of the day, as respects administration and finance, in 
Bussiaand India; both countries have groaned under the evils 
arising from centralisation, and the concentration of all powers 
in their respective capitals; they have suffered from plethora in 
the head, and are now finding that real reform must begin from 
below, from the village, as an unit—details must be settled by local 
authorities. A late despatch of the Duke of Argyll also affirms 
this principle by enjoining tliat local taxation shall, as far as 
possible, be collected and expended by the people wlio pay it: 
this implies an organization like the village system. 

To treat the village system as its merits require would fill a 
large folio volume. There are most valuable papers on this sub¬ 
ject buried in the archives of the State, and it is to be hoped that 
the Government of India may ere long give us a volume contain¬ 
ing a digest of what has been recorded of thevillage-system in its 

f resent state and past condition throughout different parts of 
ndia. On the. eve of starting for Europe, and leaving India, 
probably, for ever, I cannot refuse contributing my mite to. 
what I believe a most vital measure for this country,—the 
revival or extension of village municipalities. While some are 
advocates for violent organic changes both in England and 
India, it is pleasing to see the increasing tendency of we public 
mind is more in favor of social reform, and especially on the land 
question, the giving to the peasant the fruits of his labor by 
security of tenure and corporate action, without which other 
reforms, religious or social, will be of little avail. 

It is surprising how few writers on India reform have touched on 
this question of village municipalities, which lies at the root of the 
whole Indian social structure. We have on the other hand plenty 
of reforms oast in the Saxon mint utterly unsuited to an orienl^ 
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race, and involving serious issues on thel^ture, while we overlook 
what is adapted to the genius of the people. We want more local 
and less legal knowledge in our legislatures : we need not plans 
shattering and dislocating native society, we must regard the soil 
we sow in, building on a good foundation in the soil,,allowing 
time for the tree to grow, not led away by the mystification and 
cockneyism of lawyers, bearing in mind that important remark of 
Montesquieu “no nation ever attained to greatness, but by insti-' 
tutions in conformity with its spirit.” A little attention to this 
might have saved us from the imposition of the Income-tax. “ The 
Bombay Statesman” well acquainted with native opinion remarks 
on this subject:—“ The people in the villages of this presidency 
resent strongly, we are told, the imposition of the Income-tax, 
and upon a ground that is somewhat striking. They say with 
j)erfect artlessuess and great force, ‘ Who ever before heard of 
taxing a thing that no one can see? Tax our heads if you like, 
and according to their size; but how can you tax our incomes 
which no one sees, and no one knows but ourselves ?’ The idea 
of making an honest return to the Collector, as a matter of duty 
and obligation, never enters their minds at all.” 

One of the saddest things about our administration of India is 
the recklessness with which English administrators have allowed 
the village system to go to decay. Even our predecessors, the , 
•Mahomedans, early saiv the policy of not disturbing an institution 
so complete, they did not intermeddle with the minor details of 
civil administration, and they availed themselves of the local 
influence of those oflScers to reconcile their subjects to their rule; 
they never claimed the proprietary right of the land, even in the 
proud days of Arangzlb; they claimed to be lords of the revenue, 
not lords of the soil—though they confiscated all the church lands, 
they meddled little with private property. When the English got 
a grant of land near Calcutta in 1718, they were required to 
compensate the under-tenants, but on their assuming the reins 
of power themselves like a bull in a China shop they kicked every¬ 
thing about, uprooting oriental institutions and giving the people 
gimcracks of Brummagen ware, creating that class of middle¬ 
men which are equally the curse of India as of Ireland. 

All I aim at within my limited space is simply to introduce the 
subject of the village, and to give a peep into a store-house rich 
in treasures of great value to humanity and especially to- 
that class who, different from town populations, have suffered 
much in silence ; who have not had like those in cities the 
means of making their wants known ; in India the ryot has been 
well called a dumb animal; caste and the want of sympathy in 
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the upper stratum of hia^wn countrymen have left him to rot 
and moulder away in silence. 

But the ryot’s day is coming, a groundswell has gone through 
Europe, up-heaving the masses. In France, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, peasant proprietorship* is estab¬ 
lished by law, and with it the village commune, without which 
the isolated peasant is a rope of sand. See a valuable work on 
this—“The Social Condition and Education of the People,” by 
J. Key, Longman and Co., in which the author gives a full 
detail of the benefits of peasant proprietorship on the Continent 
of Europe. Laing’s works are also very valuable in this respect, 
they as well as Key’s show how peasant proprietorship contri¬ 
butes to public morality, to improved houses and education, to 
habits of prudence and economy, as well as to better clothing. 
Mr. Laing maintains “ that a peasant proprietor must have an 
educated mind, whether he can read or write, or not,” that a spirit 
of independence and self-reliance must be fostered by a system 
which makes a man the architect of his own fortune. 

There is a movement beginning even in England in favor of pea¬ 
sant proprietorship, and of the establishing village Municipalities, 
“ wherever 500 or more people dwell together on an area of a 
square mile, they shall be required to organise themselves for self- 
government, the community shall vote by heads of families, and 
shall choose a Mayor.” The first French Revolution emancipated 
the peasantry of France, then Prussia took up the cry, and 
under Baron Stein released from feudal chains her peasantry 
whose blood had been shed so copiously in repelling Frencri 
invasion ; then in 1861, the great and noble example was set by 
Russia in smashing those fetters of landlordism which had so 
long repressed the energies of an enterprising people; England 
at lasthas done tardy justice to the Irish peasantry and will 
soon have herself to consider her own peasantry. 

On this question of Irish tenure a very valuable work has 
been published by the Hon’ble G. Campbell, now Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal: “ The Irish Land." He adds another to 
the many examples of the service rendered to European ques¬ 
tions by men of ripe Indian experience, though it 'n&a formerly 
the custom to ridicule them under the sobriquet of old Indians. 
Mr. Campbell was the first to point out that the original Irish 


* By peasani prunrieiorgbip Is meuit a system whicb gives to each cultivating pro¬ 
prietor an amount of land sufficient for the support of himself and bis family. Peasant 
l^prietorship is not identical with that suodivision of the land in France and 
Bengal which turns it into pauper warrens. In Bengal, we have owners of the one-sixteenth 
of a mango. 
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land tenure was similar to the Indian having the village corpora* 
tion and joint-property system. We shall give a few extracts 
from a book which deserves an extensive circulation and careful 
study—what oceans of human blood might have been saved had 
the Irish land question been viewed three centuries ago in the 
calm dispassionate tone of Mr. Campbell.* 

There can be no doubt that the village syatein formerly prevailed in 
Ireland. The whole system of settlement and valuation is based on it to the 
present day, the town-lands being exactly preserved, though the villages 
nave generally dissolved into separate farms. Davies, in some passages; 
speaks as if there was then a still subsisting system of constant repartition of 
the lands among the villagers—and this is no doubt the system of which 
there are abundant traces in India and elsewhere—but I suspect that in 
Ireland as in India, it had gradually become rare, or fallen into disuse ; for 
Davies, in other passages, very fully and particularly explains how the village 
lands descended by inheritance under what he likens to the custom of gavel 
kind, that is, the law of equal partition among the sons, common to Irmand, 
India and most Aryan countries, where the feudal system has not prevailed 
over it. 

* * * « * 

The Restoration and Revolution only still further unsettled Irish tenures. 
The native .system, however, seems to have long maintained its ground. The 
Right Ilon’ble Judge Longfield was good enough to point cut to me a passage 
in Vallancey giving an account of, I ‘ think, ’ Westmeath in the year 1682, from 
which it is evident that.the village system was then in full force. The system 
of village management—the division of the land into shares called plough 
^ands —the distribution of the burdens according to shares, all is described 
exactly as if it were the description of a village in Northern India. Tho 
villagers seem to a certain extent to have managed their own affairs, and 
to have paid in the lump ; but they are already, it appears, more quarrelsome 
and unsettled than Indian villagers usually are. The functions of the land¬ 
lord are said to have been principally to receive his dues, and to settle the 
quarreb constantly occurring between the villagers. 

Theexternalpressure which keeps the village system together being removed, 
that system gradually went to pieces and fell into desuetude. Great absentee 
Lords, being unable to deal directly with large numbers of small tenants, 
generaUy let large tracts to middlemen as is also the cose in Bengal and Oudh. 
The middlemen, in pursuance of the native idea of improvement, covered the 
lands with small cultivators who sejuatted, upon the understanding, that they 
were to pay the customary rents, without special contract. Tlie potato gave 
great facility for small holdings, and the lands of the Irish ryots went from 


• The new law in Ireland Kiving tenant right is working well, Take the following 
as a specimen. The Dublin Post describes the recent sale of the Marquis of Waterfordb 
estates as the most remarkable ever witnessed in the landed estates or any other c^nrt. 
The jraoperty was set up in 121 lots, and the total proceeds amounted to upwards of 
800,0004 By far the largest portion of tho property was purchased by tenants, some of 
whom offered at the rate of fifty years’ purchase, others at forty years, and none Of the 
bidders of mis class offered less than thirty years’ purcha^ so eager were the tenantry 
to bawHne proprietors. ” 
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lather to sons, being equally divided among the sons, and a dower lacing provi¬ 
ded for the daughters, according to the laws regulating the descent of Lish 
and Indian property. 

» **» » « * * « 

The whole case in Ireland is, in this respect, analogous to what has occurred 
in Russia. In Russia the people were in an agrarian sense serfs, they were 
“adseripti glebse.” They were emancipated. The landlords said “we let you 
hold land because we wanted your labour, now that you are freed from any 
obligation to labour for us, we claim the right to do what we like with the 
land.” The people said, “ no we will not have emancipation on those terms, 
we have always held the laud, and we are entitled to keep it, paying you a fair 
rent in lieu of the old compulsoiy labour,” and the ex-serfs have gained their 
point. 

Respecting the village system in the Norlh-West Provinces of 
India, there IS an able article in the Calcutta Review iov 1850. 
“Village schools and peasant proprietors in the North-West 
Provinces” which describes the village bhaydeharyea or brother¬ 
hood—a great contrast to Ireland. “ Bound together by the 
ties of blood, connexion, and above all common interest, like 
the bundle of sticks they are difficult to break. Draughts 
may wither their crops; famine and disease may depopulate 
their houses: their fields may be deserted for k time, but 
when the storm blows over, they are certain to return. If 
an accident happen to any individual, he *is assisted and be¬ 
friended by his “ bhybunds’^relatives). But above all, the grand 
advantage of this tenure over the zemindary is, that the entire 

t )rofit8 are their own, and not strangers’. In the hands of the 
)iswadar, the rent becomes capital, vvliich directly or indirectly 
goes to improve his property, or is available on future occasions, 
while that of the zemindari is too often a mere revenue saving to 
Bup})ort a position in the adjoining town, and to keej) up idle ser¬ 
vants, elephants, horses, and surwarri (equipage). In a flourish¬ 
ing pergunnah on this side the river (Jumna), we have no large 
zemindar with his lac, or two lacs of annual income; but on the 
other hand, we have .thousands of small proprietors, each with 
his brood mare, his buffaloes, his oxen; in short, with every 
tiling that makes a comfortable position in life.” 

I We fear this picture is not quite applicable to the present state 
of things; feudal notions in officials— the corroding influence of the 
usurer and the increase of rack renting landlords are tending to 
break this bond of brotherhood. 

Had England with her feudal notions on land only understood 
the village system of joint-property, the New Zealand war, with 
all its atrocities, might have been avoided, for the New Zealanders 
held their laud on the tribcA and communal principle, and denied 
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the ri^ht of any individual to sell what belonged to a corporate 
body.* 

In Bengal the Sonthal rebellion was mainly provoked by thus 
meddling of individuals from Bengal with land that belonged 
to the tribe, and there is at the present time among them an 
uneasy feeling in connection with the land question owing to 
this infringement of tribal rights, which may lead to another out¬ 
break, if justice be not speedily done. In 1832, the Kols of 
Cliota Nagpur were driven into insurrection mainly owing to the 
attempt to dispossess them of their tribal lands. 

On this question of land rights the Indian Grovernment must 
move warily, for there is a strong tendency on the part of officers 
in the Forest De])artment, and of Collectors and English Griffs, 
to disregard the rigllts of the people to village lands. What incal¬ 
culable mischief has been inflicted in Bengal by the ignoring last 
century of the rights of the village communities, ruining equally 
the patriarchal zemindar and the hereditary ryot I This ‘ med¬ 
dling and muddling’with the land may one day lead to serious 
complications, if not checked in time ; for no people on the face 
of the earth’cling more tenaciously to their rights in the soil 
than do the Indian peasantry, and the monstrous doctrine, not 


„ • The Hon'ble Mr. Kox, Meml)er of the New Zotiland Houne of Representations, wrote 

m 1860 a pamphlet called “ The War in Now Zealand," in whicli he brings tho subject out 
very clearly. The native trjbe (twi) is sub-dividial into “ hapus.” There is a head chief 
of the tribe; inferior chiefs, the lieads of “hapus"; and individual “tatua,”or freemen. 
Every tribe owns large tracts of land. These are the common property of the tribe. 
Puticular hapus, as individual freemen, appropriate by occupation, cultivation, and other¬ 
wise, small portions of the common estate. Such occupation vests in tliem the ownership 
of the portion appropriated, and gives a right of separate ownership, as against all otiier 
individuals. But it does not give the right of absolute alienation To other members of 
ttm tribe, the hapus as an individual may alienate. But they cannot alienate from the tribe 
without the consent of the tribe. The power of giving this consent is usually vested in 
the chief, who is a trustee of the riglita of the tribe. This limitation is founded on reason; 
Ute political status of the tribe, as a whole, depending on ita maintaining tlie integrity of 
ita territory, and on the exclusion of foreigners who might be members of a hostile tribe. 
“ The cultivation of a portion of forest land renders it the property of those who cultivate 
it, and this rij'ht descended from generation to generation. But this individual claim did 
not give the indiviuual the right to dispose of it to Iiuropean.s.” Tliomson’s Story of 
New Zealand, vol. i, p. 97. “ Many persons buying land in New Zealand have fancied 
that when they attained the consent of one or two individuals, their title was complete ; 
whereas the great art of making a secure purchase is to be careful tliat you have every 
poMible claimant before you, and unless they are satisfled, the purchase cannot be 
considered complete.” Mr. Bnsby, the British Resident in New Zealand, before a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1840:—“ The sale of territory, to be valid, most be 
eSected by the chief of the tribe, and all the chiefs of the varioua hapus oetlog 
together. Such a sale, whatever be the price given, would never be disputed.” Arch¬ 
deacon Hadfield, a Hisrionary of 23 years’ standing, in a letter to Sir 04brge Grey 
in 1843, states that through this ignorance of joint property in land, the Governor was lea 
to sanction the purciu>e of land by a European from one native when there were more 
than *0 eo-tharer*. Tku led Us a war which desolated the country, vfuel the work of cMli- 
aotiois musions, and tasted to the almost the rmrgies of H.cm Engliih soldiers all 
teeaase of sheer ignoranre of rilhge rights.” ' 
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eveu derived from the Moslems, that the State is proprietor of 
the soil, is one that has never been recognised in any way by the 
Muhammadan rulers.* Happily, we have not wanted in India, 
many examples, on the other side in such men as Munro in 
Madras, Thomason and Bird in North India, who worked at the 
f (luestion of security of tenure, and as its guarantee, the 
restoration of the village system. 

But the vital step now to be taketi is the establishment, or, 
rather revival, of village municipalities.all over India, in order 
to give the jjeople a bulwark against local oppression and 
official bureaucracy, to afford the Government easy and special 
means of knowing the feelings and opinions of the masses,t and 
to serve as a check on the collection and distribution of taxes. 
It is valuable especially in relation to land, for'though the ])eaBants 
may seem ignorant and degraded, there is nothing they cling to 
stronger than the land; they will stand almost any amount 
of oppression rather than be ousted, and this extends throughout 
the East from the plains of India to the steppes of Russia. 
The Russian peasant’s cry has always been, Zemli i Volie, the 
land and liberty; they used to saj' to their landlordsln the worst 
days of serfdom—we are yours, but the land is ours. Similarly 
in India, Colonel Tod in his interesting Annals of Rajasthan 
tells us:—“ The ryot (landholder) is the pro])rietor of the 
soil in Mewar. He claims it as his btipotn (patrimony), and- 
ooinpares himself to the cr/iuha grass, which once taking root 
in the soil, can scarcely be effectually eradicated. lie has 
ever in his mouth the common, though expressive adage, 
“ Bhnfjrn rfhnnnp rnj hn, hinurn dlinvtiy mnj hn, the tax 


* 5>ec tho vnluuble evitknicu forward ou this subject by Colonel Brigga in liis 

Land Tnx in India. 

t Kven tho Hutshinn (lovornmcut now refer quotations of State for the opinion of the 
or Proviuciul composed td pca*jttutfi, buurjfcuis and nobici*? the great 

military reform proposed for Kussia has been discunsed by them, as aUo the questiou of 
abolishing the capitation tax. U is singular theeehave voted ill favor of au in¬ 
come tax aa prefonibie to a cupitutioii tax. 

The KiiglUh Oovernment ui India, by carrying the people with them through village 
munlcipnlities could do many tlunp* otherwise impracticable. We know how sacred the 
uumkey is regarded, and Kui o[»ean8 ni former <l«y« have run u risk of their lives in attack¬ 
ing them; tliere in nti anecdote of the wav a village municipaUty can deal with the subject. 

At a speciai meeting of the Municipal CommiaaioaerH of Wallajapett, in the North 
Arcot District, a Mahazarnamak., or a repreHentatiou by the inhubit^ts, en masae^ of that 
station wns considered, the complaiiir. being that the number of monkeys has of late 
considerably increased; that they are very mischievous, having bitten more than six 
persons in#ne month ; and asking that measures should, in consequence, be token to get 
rid of them.** The worthies of the Municipality, after deliberating upon the matter, 
resolved ** that ** a Maistry be at once appointed for trapping monkeys aud deporting 
them to the jungles, and that a sum of rupees two hundred be left with one of the Com- 
missiouers for uaviiig coolies, Ac., who may i>e employed for the purpose.** Europeaiis could 
iiol have meddled with this question without giving great offence. 
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belongs to the king, the land belongs to me.” Sir J. Malcolm, in 
his “ Malwa,” gives an interesting anecdote illustrating this :— 
“In Malwa many villages have been depopulated for thirty 
years. The inhabitants fled several miles off, and dispersed in 
diflferent towns. They, however, maintained friendly intercourse 
with each other, continued to intermarry, and on the restoration 
of order (in 1818) they all flocked to their own country. 
Under all the miseries and oppressions they suffered, they never 
gave up the hope of returning to their paternal lands. At the 
restoration, infant patels (hereditary village chiefs) even were 
reinstated : each site of a house, and every field, was instantly 
recognised and re-occupied by the real owner, without dispute. 
More than a hundred villages were re-peopled in a few weeks.” 
Again, he observes, “ I was desirous of giving the ruined village 
of Bassin to some Bhils. The ministers declared the proprie¬ 
tors must get possession if they returned. All attempts to 
discover them failed, and Bhil Tija was established with his clan. 
Three years afterwards, a boy put forth his claim as patel, or chief 
of the village, and his right was voluntarily restored by the Bhil.” 
The Hindu'chiefs, in speaking of these hereditary officers, declar¬ 
ed to Sir John Malcolm, that they would become Mahomedans 
twenty times over, rather than give up their lands. 

We shall now glance at this vilhage system of India, and then com- 
\)are it with that of Russia especially, referring to similar ones in 
other countries. Comparisons often bring great truths to light. 
What wonderful progress has been made by Comparative Philo- 
loffy from the days of Leibnitz and Bopp, its founders, down to 
Max Muller and Eiehhoff, its popularisers. What light it has 
spread on the origin and extension of nations, it is a clue where 
history fails. Similarly, what a powerful instrument Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy has been, in the hands of a Cuvier, or a Lawrence, * 
enabling them by examining one bone to know the whole 
structure of the animal. We have Comparative Mythology con¬ 
necting India in its religion with Greece, Rome, and Germany, 
We have Comparative Proverbiology tracing out the aflfinities 
and origin of proverbs, and with them many curious points in the 
sociology of widely-scattered nationalities; attention is now 
being directed to the Comparative Sociology of various countries, 
for manners and cu.stom8 like language leave traces which remain 
for centuries deej)ly stamped on social institutions.* 


• Professor Max Muller, in a lecture^nt the Royal Institution, has in a similar spirit 
estarod on a comparison hetwcon the fables of various conntrlos and ages, throwing light 
OQ their origin and afiiultics. 
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Exiiniiuiiig the Indiiui village evstem tlien in com|>aii9on with 
that of other countries, it has been the habit of English writers 
to derive the municipal institutions of Euroj)e from Koman origin, 
but recent researches are showing that we must go down much 
earlier, even anterior to the Greek and Homan era, and trace them 
to the plateau "of Central Asia, where there was a common village 
system, as well as a common language among the ancient Celts, 
Slaves, Teutons, and Indians who lived there togetlier. Even 
to the present day the village system survives on the bunks 
of the Oxus, aud the Russians, in their new acquisitions in 
Bokhara, are extending it; the village system, then like the Indo- 
Germanic languages, has come down to us as a relic from 
before the days of Menu, 3,000 years ago. Sir H. Maine, in 
his Village Communities of East and West lias shown their 
affinities, as has theHon’ble G. Campbell,in his “ The Irish Land,” 
he has traced out the village system in the far isles of the west. 

I intend to take up this coinjiarison sjiecially with respect to two 
countries whose respective Aryan races had once a common 
ancestry, but have since been widely divergent, viz., India and 
Russia; their classical languages, the Sanskrit and Slavonic have 
both a very strong affinity in their roots,* and there are many 
customs similar,! but it is especially in the village system, the 
village republic, the microcosm, or little world of the peasant, 
that the closest connection is seen. I spent five months in' 
Russia in 1863, and was very much struck with the I’eseinblance 
between .^le village system of both empires, and as lantend to 
spend this summer in Russia, I hope to glean further information 

I on this dee|)ly interesting subject. Of course, in India much 
of the village system has been effaced owing to the feudal influence 
of Maliomedanisin, and the feudal views of many English rulers. 
Similarly in Russia, the autocracy of the Czar and the bureau¬ 
cracy of the nobles over-shadowed it. But in both empires the 
Governing Authorities are now working at its revival; in Russia 
the great and glorious pyramid of social and political reform 
originated by the present Czar, who has been justly entitled Alex¬ 
ander the Liberator, is based on the village system as the unit, and 
the peasant in it is recognized fully as “ one of our own flesh and 
bloodhe can rise to be the mayor of the village, and to take 
his seat in the provincial assembly, vested with equal authority 
and power of voting as the noble his former oppressive master. 
The whole Russian press is unanimous on the importance of the 


* See Appendix A, 
t See Appendix B. 
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Commune as the basis of all reform. Even the Empemr Nicholas 
was so convinced of its great and immense value for Eussiaj 
tliat he thought it ought to fonn the foundation of any new 
judicial organisation in Russia. In India, too, municipalities 
are the order of the day ; from Cape Komorin to the Himalayas, 
it is felt by the Authorities that local taxation can only bo 
carried out safely in connection with the revival of the villa^ej 
panchyat, or council, and the village mandal, or mayor. Even in; 
Bengal, an important movement has been made in this direction' 
by the chavkidary bill, and the mnnicipal bill lately introduced ;• 
these in their working may ultimately assist in giving a seriousi 
check to the oppression of the police and of middlemen, and theyj 
may form a basis for some system of national representation. 

This village system has 8[)read not only to countries so widely 
divergent as Russia and India, but also to England, Ireland, and 
Germany.* Until lately, few dreamt that,'even in feudalised 
England, the village system of collective property formerly 
prevailed, and that the village system was “the proprietary and 
even political unit of the earliest English society,” but it is so, 
and we are indebted for this, as for many other discoveries, 
to the research of Germany. Professor Nasse of Bonn has 
discussed this subject at great length.f Professor Nasse’s 

researches have showp that the English terms commons, open 
• fields, cut-meadows,t indicate that, up to a late period, there 
were in many districts common arable fields which were dis¬ 
tributed* to different owners in rotation at Lammas Day in 
a sort of legalized tumultuary assembly. Common fields were, 
as Sir H. Maine points out, until lately, numerous near London, 
Cambridge, Oxford; in Huntingdonshire, out of a total area of 
240,000 acres, 130,000 were commonable meadows, commons, and 
common fields. But “ the barbarousness of the agriculture 
perpetuated in the common arable fields, the quarrels and heart¬ 
burning in the shifting severalties,” along with the numerous 
Parliamentary Acts for enclosures have swept these away. 

We give a few extracts from Sir H. Maine's work to illustrate 
the remains of the village system in England which has now 
become so feudal. 


• Sir H. Maine, in liu iiitereetiiijfwork “The TiUiu/e ConmunitUt qf the Etut and 
Weet," has done much to bring this subject to light; his buuli is calculated to popnlarue a 
subject rather alien to the Eoglieh mind. 

t Uber die Hittelalterliche Feldgemeinscbaft in Englaad.—Bonn. 

i In Scotland th^ were called commontiee. The same existed in Scandinavia, in the 
Orkney and Shetland Island*. 
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Mr. Marshall wrote much on ajtriciiltnre last century, hut had no idea of 
. collectiTe form of property wliich prevails in Knssia and India. He 
iply writes about England. “ A very few centuries apo, nearly the 
■jle of the lands of Enpliind lay in an open and, more or less, in a 
iimnnnhle stale. Each piirisli or township (at least in the more central 
1 northern districts) comprised differentde-scriptions of lands; having been 
ijected, during successive ages, to specified modes of oeenpancy, under ancient 
I strict regulations, wliieh time had cmivertetl to law. 'I'hese parochial 
angeinenta, however, varied somewhat indifferent districts, but in the more 
itral anti greater ])art of the kingdom not widely ; and the following state- 
mt may serve to convey a general idea of the whole of what may be termed 
nmon-^eld tnwnnhip/t throughout England. Under this ingenious mode 
organization each parish or township was considered as one common farm, 
eugh the tenantry were numerous.” While the bleakest, worst-soiled, 
d most distant lands of the township were left in this native wild state, 
r timber and fuel, and for a common pasture, or suit of pastures, for the 
ore ordinary stock of the township, whether horses, rearing cattle, sheep, 
swine, without any other stint or restriction than what the arable and 
eadow lands indirectly pave; every joint-tenant, nr occupier of the township 
iving the nominal privilege of keeping as much livestock on these common 
istures in summer ns the appropriated lands he occupied would maintain in 
inter. The njipropriated lands of e.ach township were laid out with e<iual good 
mse and propriety. That each occupier might have hi.s proportionate .share of 
nds of different qualities, and lying in different situations, the arable lands more 
irtioularly were divided into numerous parcels of size.s, doubtless, according 
) the size of the given town.ship, and the number ami rank of the occupiers. 
And, that the whole might be subjected to the same plan of management, 
ad be conducted as one common farm, the ai;ab!c lands were, moreover, 
ividetl into comjiartments ns fields of nearly eipial size, and generally three 
i number* to receive, in constant rotation, the triennial succession of fallow, 
heat (or rye), and spring croiw (as barley, oats, beans, and peas), thus adapt- 
ig and promoting a system of limsbaudry which, how.soever improper it is 
ecome in these more enlightened days, was well adapted to the state of igno- 
ance and vassalage of feudal tinie.s when each pariah or township had its sole 
iroprietor, the oeeiipiers being at once hi.s tenants and his soldiers, or 
aeaner vassals. The lauds were in course liable to be more or less deserted by 
heir occupiers and left to the feebleness of the young, the aged, and the 
reaker sex. Hut the whole township being in this manner thrown into one 
lystem, the care and management ot the livestock, at least, would be easier 
md better than they would liave been under any other arrangement. And at 
>11 times the manager of the estate was better enabled to detect bad husbandry 
ind enforce that wliieh was profitable to the tenants and the State, by having 
iho whole spread under the eye at once than lie wonld have been had the 
lands been distributed in detached inclosed farralets; besides, avoiding the 
expense of the inclosuro. And another advantage arose from this more social 
arrangement, in barbarous times, the tenants, by being concentrated in 
villages, were not ouly best situated to defend each other from predatory 
attacks, but were (wled out by their lord with greater reatline-ss in cases 
of emergency. (Ma^^all, p.p. Ill—113). 

Sir H. Maine fiuds traces in certain burolls in Scotland also; 
he states some of them. “ The arable mark, cultivated under 

* Tliia dirisiuu prevails in liussia. 
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rules prescribed by tlie town council, shifts periodically from 
one part of the domain to another, and the assignment of parcels 
within the cultivated area is by lot. It is interesting, too, to 
observe that the right to land for purposes of tillage is 
inseparably connected with the ownership of certain plots of land 
within the township. A similar connection between shares in 
the common field and certain ancient tenements in a village 
is sometimes found in England, and has been formally established 
at law (see the bitter complaints of Marshall, ‘ Kural Economy of 
ITorkshire,’i., 55). On the other hand, a group of persons more 
loosely defined has the right to pasture on the part of the common 
in grass, and this peculiarity occurs also in England. I am informed 
tliiit mostof the Scottish burghs have recently sold their “ccftnmon- 
ties but it is to be hoped that all traces of the ancient customs of 
enjoyment have not been quite obliterated.” 

Sir H. Maine gives the following as the conclusion of his 
researclies regarding the village systcjn in England: “ Upon 
the evidence collected by Nasse, supplied by the works of Mar¬ 
shall, and furnished by the witnesses examined before the Select 
Committee of 1844, and upon such as I have myself been able 
to gather, the villages of a Teutonic village community, which 
remained before the inclosures of the last century and the pre¬ 
sent, may be thus compendiously described: The arable part of 
4he domain was indicated—(1) by simple intermixed fields, i. e., 
fields of nearly equal size mingled together and belonging 
to an extraordiuiiry number of owners, so that, according to 
Mr. Blamire’s statement, in one parish containing 2,831 acres, 
there were (in 1844) 2,315 pieces of open land whicli included 
2,327 acres, giving an average size of one acre (Evidence, Select 
Committee, j). 17, q. 185); (2) by fields of nearly equal size 
arranged in three long strips and subject to various customs 
of tillage, the most universid being the fallow observed by each 
of the strips in successive years; (3) by ‘ shifting severalties’ of 
arable land, which were not, however, of frequent occurrence; 
(4) by the existence of certain rights of pasture over the green 
baulks which prevented their removal. The portion of the 
domain kept in grass was represented: (1) by ‘shifting sever¬ 
alties’ of meadow land, which were very frequent, the modes of 
successive allotment being also very various; (2) by the removal 
of inclosures after hay harvest; (3) by the exercise, on the part 
of a community, generally larger than the number of i)er8ons 
entitled to enclose, of a right to pasture sheep and cattle on the 
meadow-land during the period wlien the hay was not maturing 
for harvest, ” 
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“ If we begin with modern English real-property law, and, 
by the help of its records and of the statutes affecting it, 
trace its history backwards, we come upon a period at which 
the soil of England was occupied and tilled by separate pro¬ 
prietary societies. Each of these societies is, or bears the marks 
of having been, a compact and organically complete assemblage 
of men, occui)ying a definite area of land. Thus far it resem¬ 
bles the old cultivating communities, but it differs from them in 
being held together by a variety of subordinate relations to a 
feudal chief, single or corporate, the lord. 1 will cttll the new 
group the manorial group, and though my words must not be 
taken as strictly correct, I will say tlnit a group of tenants, 
autocnftically organised ami governed, has succeeded a group of 
house-holds of whi(!h the organization and goveriinient were 
democratic. Leaving the meadows and turning to the lands 
under regular tillage, wc cannot doubt that the frce-lioldcrs of 
the tenemental lands corresiamd in tlie main to the free lieada of 
house-holds componiiig the old village community. The assumption 
has often been made, and it aj)i>eara to be borne out by the 
facts which can be established as to the common fields still oj)en 
as comparatively lately enclosed. The tenure of a certain 
number of these fields is free-bold; they are parcelled out, 
as may be shown to have been in the last century parcelled out, 
among many ditferent owners ; they are nearly always distributed 
into t/iree .strips, and some of them are even at this hour 
cultivated according to methods of tillage wiiich are stamped 
by their very rudeness as coming dowu from a remote anti¬ 
quity, * * * 'Pile three-Jield system was therefore brought by 
our Teutonic ancestors from some drier region of tlie continent. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the earliest Englisli emigrants 
to North America —who, belonged principally to the class of 
Yeomanry—organised tliemaelves at first in village communities, 
for purposes of cultivation. When a town was organised, the 
process was that ‘ tlie General Court grunted a tract of land to 
a company of persons the land was held as property in common.’ 

In Irehmd the old village system prevailed, and it was owing 
to landlords of tlie Cornwallis type endeavouring to oust the 
peasantry from .their old hereditary lands, that the land war of 
three centuries has^histed to the injury of both countries and the 
nourishing Pheniauisin in America. On tlie village sj'stem, for¬ 
merly existing in Ireland, similar to the Indian one, IMr. Campbell 
has stated what will appear very strange to many Englishmen. 

In Germany, tliis village system prevailed as sliown by Von 
Maui'’s liesearches. The township was “ an organised self¬ 
acting group of Teutonic families, exercising a common partner- 
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ship over a definite tract of land, its mark, cultivating its domain 
as a common system and sustaining itself by the produce.” Sir 
H. Maine points it out as existing in Tacitus’ time under tlie 
name of vicus. The German system, consisted of the heads 
of families, standing in a proprietary relation to common pro¬ 
perty in a district which was divided into three portions,* 
owned in common and appropriated accoi’diug to the number of 
families with a periodical re-distribution.f 

In America tlie principal of co-operative farming is coming 
into practice, being found to contribute materially to the pros¬ 
perity of the small farmer, 

I shall now enter into details of the Indian sytem. The IIindu.<i 
when they entered India ajipeared to have brought with them 
Municipal Institutions, One of the earliest notices we have of 
them is in Menu, 3,000 years ago, referring to the king he 
states;— 

Let him (the king) appoint a lord of one town (village) with its district, a 
lord of ten towns, a lord of twenty towns, a lord of a hundred, and^a^lord of 
a thousand. 

Let the l(u-d of one town certify of his own accord to the lord of ten towns, 
any robberies, tumults, or riots which arise in his di.strict (township) which he 
cannot suppre.ss ; and the lord of ten to the lord of twenty. ■* 

Then let the lord of twenty towns notify to the lord of a hundred, and let 
the lord of a hundred transmit the information to the lord_ of a thousand 
townships. 

Such food, drinks, and other articles as by law should be given each day 
by the inhabitants of the towuship^ to the king,^let_ the lord of _^one town 
receive as his perquisite. 

Menu’s idea of lauded property was a very radical one, 
akin to that of Mills and his School of Economists:— 

“ Sages who know former times consider this earth (Prithivi) as the wife 
of King Pritbi ; and thus they pronounce cultivated land to be the property 
of him who cut away the wood, or who cleared and tilled it, and ^the_antelope 
that of the.first hunter who mortally wounded it.” 

We have a recognitiou^of village boundaries:— 

* “ On all sides of a village or small town, lot a space be left for pasture, in 
breadth either four hundred cubits (200 yards), or three casts of a large stick 
and thrice that space round a city or considerable town." 

Within that pasture ground, if any cattle do any damage to grain in a field 
unenclosed with a hedge, the kiug shall not punish the herdsman. 

• This three-fold division exists in Russia,it allowed of each field being fallow once in three 
years. In England the common fields were generally divided into three long strips 
Moufpng to u small division to different proprietors; in one case the pasturage was 80 acres 
in a strip only tliree yards wide. The periodical re-distribution has prevailed wherever 
the Aryan race has spread. 

+ See Die bOrmrliche G&sellschaft von Riehl which treats of the municipal system 
in Germany at full length, also Baron Steins Leben, ho was the Wilherforc of the Ger¬ 
many peasant, but for his efforts in emancipating the iieasants, Germany would not bo the 
country she now i.s. ^ 

U 
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Ifa state in subeef^ent times is fully desci’ibed by Colonel 
Brings and Grant Duff. The former in his Land Tax enters fully 
into the question of the village system in olden days, and he 
gives its constitution. 

“ Each village in India contains ■within itself the seeds of an 
entire Republic or Government; wars, deluges, pestilence or 
famine, may break it up for a time, but it has a tendency to 
re-unite which nothing can prevent. It consists of an agricul¬ 
tural corporation owning all the land, at the head of whom is a 
chief elected by the corporation. It has also at least one indivi¬ 
dual of all the crafts necessary to agriodture and essential to the 
comforts of rural life. It consists of a head of the village, 
originally elected by the people, whose office is confirmed by the 
king and is hereditary in the same family. This officer in the 
ancient law books is termed Gram-Adihar* while his deputy 
or record-keeper, usually of the class of Brahmin, is styled 
Gram-Lekhak. The other village officers are denoniinated 
Balautd, and are twelve in number ; viz. : the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker, the mhar (watchman and porter), 
the cordwaiver, the potter, the barber, the washennan, the 
priest of the temple, the school-master and astrologer, the 
bard or village poet, the distributor of the water. Besides 
these, there are twelve others denominated alautay. Part, 
if not the whole, of these officers exist in every village from 
Ceylon to Kashmir.f The land belonging to every township is 
accurately defined, and the village officers above-mentioned are 
retained on the spot by the assignment of a portion of it to each. 
These lots are usually situated on the borders of the village 
limits, in order to give to the hereditary officers a perfect know¬ 
ledge under all circumstances of the boundary of the township. 
The whole land seems originally to have been divided into ten, 
twenty or more shares, each bearing the names of the first set¬ 
tlers. The Government portion was originally paid in kind, and 
its amount was taken from the gross produce, estimated accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of seed sown, or according to the actual 
crop. Each cultivator also contributed something as fees to all 
the village officers, who received these fees in addition to the 
lands they occupied free of tax to the king. 

The Gram-Adikar, or village may or originally elected by the 
people, was at the same time the repi'esentative of the inhabitants 


• The Gntm-Adikar is the Bhumea of the Rajputs, the Reddy of the Northern Sirhare, the 
Talkuri of the Mahrattos, the Nayr of Kanaia, the Miraaidar of the Kainatic, the Jeth 
rarat of Bengal, the Fatal of Qtyerat. 
t It is no longer the case. 
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and of the Government. He decided disputes, either in per¬ 
son or by convening a court of arbitration: he was the he^d of the 
police ; and the whole community was bound to produce to the Go¬ 
vernment either the property or the thief, in case of robberies, and the 
guilty in more serious cases, such as of murder. Besides the go¬ 
vernment tax an extra contribution was made for village expenses, 
not unlike that of the parish rates in Europe. The most minute 
details of the transfer and sale of land, of rents and contracts, 
as well as of receijits and disbursements, were I'ecorded by the 
village clerk, or Gram-Lekhak, under authority of the Gram- 
Adikar, whose accounts are always open to inspection. Thus 
each village was in itself a small State, several villages formed a 
district, over which also presided a chief denominated Desk Adi- 
kar and under whom was also a record-keeper, denominated 
Desh-Lekhak. The former superintended all the villages of his 
department, as the Grarn-Adikar presided over the concerns of 
liis village; and the De.sh Lelihak, received from the village clerks 
their accounts, and presented an abstract to the Government. 
These latter officers were usually conciliated by the villages, by 
assignments of land from each, and were paid by the Govern¬ 
ment by a percentage of the collections. The proportion of 
each remuneration was not defined, and seems to have differed 
^in various parts, though for the most part a tenth of the revenue 
divided between these district chiefs, appears to have been the 
fee of office.” 

As the Bhaiband* or brotherhood this village system does not 
seem to have existed among the aborigines who occupied the 
])lains and were reduced by the invaders to the condition of serfs 
or the outcast watchers of vilhages. Menu at a later period 
doomed them to have their abode out of towns; their sole property 
to consist of dogs and asses. The Chandal was to be the slave 
of the Brahmans, though these men entering India as hunters and 
herdsman, formed large communities and founded kingdoms. 
We have them in Bengal as Beng, who gave the name to Bengal 
and extended their influence up to Delhi; many are now Mano- 
medans. They are out-castes, but very brave. Numbers of them 
live near Dacca; the Tirhus were expelled from Tirhut by the 
Domes who once held Kuraaon ; the domes, once ruled from 
Eumaon as far as Kuttak; Gondwara, one of their most ancient 
kingdoms, was under the j)atriarchal rule of chiefs. The civil 
institutions of the_ aborigines are patriarchal, while those of the 
Hindus are municipal, though the aborigines were and are 

The Biblical idea of a separate church was implied in Ihia brotherhood equivalent to 
the Saxon one of parish. ^ 
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very tenacious of their rights to the soil as the Sonthal and Kol 
rebellions have shown. . ^ 

The institution of common property in villages and of periodical 
redistribution is now decaying in Northern India ; the usurer 
and shop-keeper have f)«!netrated the chinks of the village armour. 

We shall now notice the village system of Madras being 
indebted for our information to a high official there deeply 
interested in the rural poj)ulation. 

The village system j)revail3 throughout the Presidency of 
Madras, except in the districts of Malabar and Canara. The 
whole of the country was parcelled out into villages, and all 
the lands of every village were the absolute hereditary pro¬ 
perty of the inhabitants. The only reservation which, so 
far as is now known, was in regard to the occupation of 
the waste lands of the vill.age,* for while the rights of the 
villagers to these lands as pasture was undoubted, it was neces¬ 
sary that the permission of the ruling power should be obtained 
before they could be cultivated, but, once cultivated, they 
became, like the other lands of the village, the absolute property 
of the hereditary villagers. Every village was divided into a cer¬ 
tain number of original shares, and the number of shares appears 
to have been governed by the number of families originally 
settled in the village. Each share was a saleable and divisible 
property, and it frequently happened from the action of the laws 
of inheritance and sale that while, in some villages, in conse¬ 
quence of the original families having died out, or having sold 
their shares, several of the original shares were held by one 
])erson, in others one original share was divided among several 
persons or families. 

In every other part of the Presidency, the village system 
forms the basis of rural society, and has given its character to 
the state of property and handed tenures throughout the country. 

But while in the main an entire identity of the })rincipal existed,, 
there seems to have been a good deal of diversity in the circum¬ 
stances of this institution in different parts of the country. In 
the Telugu ceded districts, Bellary, Kuddapa, Kurnal, the vil¬ 
lages coticerns were managed by single headmen. It is probable 
that self-defence, at least in later years, brought the village com¬ 
munities more or less under single headmen. 


* Thia assertion of proprietary rijfht of tho- uncnltivated area of the village was very 
stoutly resisted by the brotherhood of Miriisadat'g or liereditary co-sharer proprietors in 
some part* of t!ie country in tlic earlier parts of this century; but the Government refused 
to aduiit their claim beyond allowingto them therijjht ofprc-occupation before any outsider 
wiio might wish to take unuccupietl laud for agricultural purposes within their respective 
villageB, * 
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Among the Tamul nationalities in the south, and likewise 
imongst the Telugu races on the northern and coast part'»of the 
Presidency we find village communities like as in the Agra Pre¬ 
sidency taking the form more extensively of brotherhoods, in 
whicV: several families hold a co-equal position. In these parts, 
and more especially amongst Tamul nationalities, the area of the 
villages is much smaller and though in a fair proj3ortion of these 
villages, single proprietors hold the quasi ownership of the entire 
village, in the great bulk of them the land is being much sub-di¬ 
vided. In some, the ancient shares or pungu are still traced, with 
their distribution of bad and good, and the families of the old 
co-sharers and their transferies are the acknowledged pro¬ 
prietors of the bulk of the land. But in others all trace of 
these original sub-dlvlsloiis have been lost, and the land is 
distributed amongst a number of small peasant proprietors who 
are practically free holders, or to use an English parallel copy- 
holders under the State as Manorial Lord. 

The precise degree, but as before said under the Ryotwari 
system, the possibility and necessity of continuing this state 
of things have both disappeared, and the property in cultivated 
land is absolute. 

The use of uncultivated land and stubble after the removal of 
fhe crops for purposes of pasture is practicably communal 
throughout the country, and the village woodlands have from 
time immemorial been subject to communal uses for firewood, 
timber for houses and farm htiildings, implements, and the like. 

The boundaries of each village are very carefully ascertained 
and zealously maintained ; in most parts of the country a heredi¬ 
tary communal servant is maintained for observing and preserving 
intact the village boundary. 

The Government asserts a proprietary right in the unoccupied 
waste, subject however, to this condition that when taken up for 
agricultural purposes by the ryots, the proprietary right passes to 
the occupant. He is not a mere tenant. If he withhold the 
revenue demand, the State has the right of a first creditor on 
the property and may sell the land. 

The precise bearing of the village system on the internal 
social • condition ot these little societies has been very inade- 
(juately examined. In almost all parts of the country, there 
is a village purse for the discharge of communal observations 
for the village pagodas, &c., &c., the religious ceremonies, village 
alms givings, amusements, fees and presents to public servants 
and the like, to which all contribute and which is manat^ed 
by the heads of the community. ° 
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The reasons of tlie decay of the village system in the Madras 
Presidency are in the first place the State under a Ryotwari 
system recognises no common influence on the land ; it deals direct 
with each peasant proprietor, and herein has set aside communal 
administration and communal responsibility. 

In the second [iluce, the English Government resumed in the 
early part of the century, the small contributions in kind which 
were made for the annual repairs of tanks, and works of irriga¬ 
tion, and adding them to the revenue demand have undertaken 
nominally, for they do not fulfil the obligation, the repairs and 
improvements of communal works whicli were formerly a matter of 
joint interest and a bond of union among the village community. 

And lastly, the Government have treated the more important 
members of the village services, that is, the headman, village 
accountant, watchman, &c., as State servants and by occupying 
them largely in the collection of revenues have weakened effectual¬ 
ly the people’s interest in their maintenance, and the dependence of 
- these persons on the village communities. Further, a very 
sei’ious blow is now being inflicted throughout the country by 
destroying the individual recognition of the ancient Hindu 
.villages. W ith a view to increase the funds available for the pay- 
|ment of the different members of the village service, the Govern- 
Jnjent are clubbing together several villages and appointing one set 
|of servants for the union ; ere long the Indian village may be £? 
‘’thing of the past, and an English union will take their place. 

A Madras civilian in observations on land tenures give the 
following account of the threefold division of the land in the 
Madras Presidency. 

The lands of every village which were held in severalty of the owners of 
’shares were divided into three classes, and the right of a shareholder in each 
class was precisely the same. The first class was the uncultivable waste land, 
the second was the actual land in cultivation, and the third was the culti¬ 
vable waste land. The first included the site of the village, its suburbs, the 
burial-grounds, all rocks, beds of rivers, tanks, and water-courses, and for this 
land no tax whatever was paid, though the shai’cholder's right in the quarries, 
mines, or fislieries which might be found in it, was unejuestioned. In the 
second class wore included all the lands of the village which were ordinarily 
brought under cultivation, and a certain proportion of the produce of these 
was the property of the State. The third class w« untaxed until culti¬ 
vated, and in tliat case it was at once transferred to tlie second, but the 
shareholder's rights to the pasturage, firewood, or other profits derivable from 
this class of land, was as complete as his right in the cultivated lands. 

In the North-West Provinces of India, which are so much ahead 
of Bengal in the condition of the rural population, the land was 
generally owned by large families or tribes who held separate 
^portions within the common boundary: each man was the 
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proprietor of his own lot; responsible for his own portion of the 
revenue assessed , on the whole property, he had a voice in the 
commune, he may have under tenants, but they cann6t vote 
ihough they have a right of occupancy. When the Government 
made a settlement with those people, it was on the spot by juries 
drawn from the neighbours under the superintendence of the 
settlement officers, at a meeting held in the open air. The 
ryots elect the head men who transacts all revenue matters 
between them and Government. This system “ has converted 
a needy, plundering peasantry into a well clad, well fed, well 
conducted body of men. The people are well off and prefer the 
profits of honest industry, so that the crime of robbery by open 
violence has almost disappeared in the North-West Provinces. 
It continues rife in Bengal where the cultivators are all subject 
to be rack rented.”* 

One of the most satisfactory measures in the North-West is the 
registrafion of the i)easant’s rights by the Government; one well 
acquainted with the subject in an article published in the 
Calcutta Review on the Village Settlements of the North-West 
thus states regarding it. “ To English ideas, it might appear 
almost preposterous in theory, and impossible in practice that a 
Government should undertake the Herculean task of recording 
the names, rights, interests, and holdings of evafy landholder; 
iiud every cultivator in a country held by peasant proprietors, 
parcelled out in minute divisions, and containing seventy-two 
thousand square miles (that is, as large as England and Scot¬ 
land put together), comprising eighty thousand Twtizas (townships 
or villages) with an agricultural population of between fourteen 
and fifteen millions. Besides this, every field in these provinces 
is to be mapped and classified according to the produce it yields.., 
In short, Government possesses just as accurate and detailed 
information regarding every state in these provinces, as is 
possessed by any landlord or fairniq^ at home, regarding his in¬ 
dividual property. Organic as the undertaking may appear. 
Government is steadily persevering towards its accomplishment. 
Much has been already done, and final completion cannot be 
ve^ far distant.” 

The Bombay village system is amply given in detail in Elphin- 
Btone’s India, Malcolm’s Central India, Grant Duff’s Mahrattas 
and Briggs’ Land Tax. 

In the Bombay Presidency we find it reported in 1821 
respecting the villages. “ The mukuddum is “the key stone” 


• Se« a valnable work “ The Land Revenue of Britiali India” by T. H. Robinson, 1868. 
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by which the other (village) materials have remained compacted. 
He was, and is still, a magistrate by the will of the commu¬ 
nity as well as by the appointment of tho Q-overnment, he 
enforces the observance of what in England would be termed 
the bye-laws of the corporation; he formerly raised by 
contribution a sum of money for the expenses of the cor- 
j)oration as such, and for the 8up])ort of his own dignity as 
its head; he suggested improvements for the benefit of the 
association, and marshalled the members to aid him in main¬ 
taining the public peace; he dispensed and still dispenses civil 
justice as a patriarch, to those who choose to submit to his 
decision as referee or arbitrator, or he presides over the pro¬ 
ceedings of others whom either himself or the parties might 
nominate as arbitrators in their disputes. His privileges of 
drawing on the purses of the corporation for village saderwarid 
expenses, apjjears not to have been in any way controlled, until 
the time of the settlement of the kumal in A. D., 1^58 and 
1760 ; whence the village saderwarid takes its place in the 
jummabundy settlement of Government, which only then seems 
to’have taken on itself the right of regulating this exaction, and 
keeping it within bounds. I enclose a list of the'authorized 
items it comprised when .thus brought to light, as extracted 
from an accoAnt just after the kumal was established. The 
mukuddum, in virtue of his being president of the corporation^ 
originally had conceded to him the management of its affairs, 
and the regulation of the village feasts, churches, and cor})ora- 
tion dinner; and like most other such presidents, he turned the 
money of the corporation to his own advantage, and by degrees 
introduced a new item or increased the amount of an old one, 
until he burdened his corporation pretty heavily : a good reason 
why he should not be allowed to do so till the end of time.” 

“ In a country like the Deccan, subjected for several cen¬ 
turies past to perjietiial revolutions and disturbances, many 
villages must have found the benefit of their being thus con¬ 
stituted into a society; wdiere all the members were bound to 
support each other, and to share in the misfortunes, and to be 
at last relieved from burdens by the success of each other. The 
spirit of association is attested all over the country by the walls 
round villages, and by the brave defence of them against even 
large enemies. It is remarkable that this concert of design has 
never tended to the erection of public works that would have 
improved the agriculture of the country. The qhance of violent 
disputes about the participation in such benefits may have been 
one obstacle, and the fear that the demands of Government 
.would have been increased, may have been another.” 
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''iVc linve thua fav glanced at tlie antiquarian and historical 
point of view of the subject we now proceed to the practical part 
and the nature of the village system in its various compartments— 
of the village watch, the village chief, and the village jury. In 
Bengal, the Municipal princiidc is of great consequence on the 
maxim of union being strength, the village commune ought to 
be to the ryot the bundle of sticks. Of course, it would take 
considerable time to bring it into satisfactory working, but every¬ 
thing must have a beginning.—It wouhl eventually check some 
great evils, in giving important aid where' the police system is a 
signal failure, the detection of crime—it would ju-ove a buhvark 
against that corroding evil of Bengal the grasping and black 
mail of subordinate agents who prey both on the landholder and 
peasant, without remorse, fleecing both. The revival of the office 
of rdtwdri or village registrar is contemplated by the Bengal 
Government, and would be a great boon, he would record the sub¬ 
ordinate rights'in laud ; as village notary he would be a good 
source of information giving a clue through the labyrinths of 
the sub-division of property, no trifling work in Bengal where 
a mango tree is sometimes divided into sixteen shares. The 
Pdtwdri would also serve as a link between the Government and 
the peasants, and the revival of his office would help to remove 
what is a stigma to Bengal contrasted with other Provinces, viz. 
Bengal has not been able to furnish to Dr. Cunningham, the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, any vital statistics, though the Punjab' and 
even Burma have contributed their quota. Village school masters 
might in some districts be utilised as IVUwdris. Lord Moira, sixty 
years ago, revived the office of huuango or village registrar, but it 
fell into disuse owing to zemiudary influence ; it appears that 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the majority of officials 
were in favor of retaining the kauango, but Lord Cornwallis 
vetoed their jiroposal. 

History tells us what the Municipalities of the middle ages did 
on the banks of the llhiue, and similar benefits may be reaped on a 
smaller scale on the banks of the Ganges ; while in those days of 
change and revolution, it is important to remember the observation 
of Ilaxthausen that the rural population forms a dam against the 
flood of a revolutionary spirit.* 

While in Bengal the old village police rvere of some use in 

* Colonel Galloway in his “Observatioii.s on the Law and Constitution of India,” remarks 
with reference to existing Municipal Government in Hengul. 

“In Bengal, where shall we look for ihc constitution of an Indian village? The 
brotherhood, all independant of, but all interested about one another; giving and 
receiving mutual aid, mutual kindness, eympathising with, and receiving consolations 
from one another ; confident and secure in their possession, on the simplest of all tenures, 
the easiest perhaps, of all terms, a definite and moderate share of their labour, as a return 
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by which the other (village) materials have remained compac 
He was, and is still, a magistrate by the will of the com- 
nity as well as by the appointment of the Government, 
enforces the observance of what in England would be terr 
the bye-laws of the corporation; he formerly raised 
contribution a sum of money for the ex[)enses of the c 
jioration as such, and for the support of his own dignitj 
its head; he suggested improvements for the benefit of 
association, aud marshalled the members to aid him in ms 
taining the public peace; he dispensed and still dispenses c 
justice as a patriarch, to those who choose to submit to 
decision as referee or arbitrator, or he ))resldes over the p 
ceedings of others whom either himself or the parties mi, 
nominate as arbitrators in their disputes. His privileges 
drawing on the purses of the corporation for village saderwa 
expenses, ap])ear8 not to have been in any way controlled, u 
the time of the settlement of the kumal in A. D., lV58 t 
1760 ; whence the village saderwarld takes its place in 
jummabundy settlement of Government, which only then see 
to'have taken on itself the right of regulating this exaction, t 
keeping it within bounds. I enclose a list of the’authori: 
items it comprised when.thus brought to light, as extrac 
from an account just after the kuinal was established. 1 
mukuddum', in virtue of his being president of the corporati 
originally had conceded to him the management of its affa 
and the regulation of the village feasts, churches, aud corpe 
tion dinner; and like most other such presidents, he turned 
money of the corporatiou to his own advantage, and by degr 
introduced a new item or increased the amount of ati old o 
until he burdened his corporation pretty heavily : a good reai 
why he should not be allowed to do so till the end of time.” 

“ In a country like the Deccan, subjected for several c 
turies past to perpetual revolutions and disturbances, ms 
villages must have found the benefit of their being thus c 
stituted into a society; where all the members were bound 
support each other, aud to share in the misfortunes, and to 
at last relieved from burdens by the success of each other. 'I 
spirit of association is attested all over the country by the w, 
round villages, and by the brave defence of them against e 
large enemies. It is remarkable that this concert of design 
never tended to the erection of public works that would hs 
improved the agriculture of the country. The (^hance of viol 
disputes about the participation in such benefits may have b 
one obstacle, aud the fear that the demands of Governm 
would have been increased, may have been another.” 
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The Village Police m Bengal. 

We have thus far glanced at the antiquarian and liistoric 
point of view of the subject we now proceed to the practical pa: 
and the nature of the village system in its various compartments- 
of the village watch, the village chief, and the village jury- I 
Bengal, the Municipal principle is of great consequence on th 
maxim of union being strength, the village commune ought t 
be to the ryot the bundle of sticks. Of course, it would tak 
considerable time to bring it into satisfactory working, but every 
thing must have a begitining.—It would eventually check som 
great evils, in giving important aid where' the police system is 
signal failure, the detection of crime—it would prove a bulwar 
against that corroding evil of Bengal the grasjnng and blac 
mail of subordinate agents who prey both on the landholder an 
peasant, without remorse, fleecing both. The revival of the offic 
of Pdtwdri or village registnir is contemplated by the Bengr 
Government, and would be a groat boon, he would record the sul 
ordinate rights'in land ; as village notary he would be a goo 
source of information giving a clue through the labyrinths c 
the sub-division of projierty, no trifling work in Bengal wher 
a mango tree is sometimes divided into sixteen shares. Th 
Pdtwdri would also serve as a link between the Government au 
the peasants, and the revival of his office would help to remov 
what is a stigma to Bengal contrasted with other Provinces, vh 
Bengal has not been able to furnish to Dr. Cunningham, the San 
tary Commissioner, any vital statistics, though the Punjab* an 
even Burma have contributed their quota. Village school maste. 
might in some districts be utilised as Pdtwdris. Lord Moira, sixt 
years ago, revived the office of kdnango or village registrar, but 
fell into disuse owing to zcmliidary influence ; it appears tlu 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the majority of officia 
were in favor of retaining the kauango, but Lord Cornwall 
vetoed their proposal. 

History tells us what the Municipabties of the middle ages d; 
on the banks of the Rhine, and similar benefits may be reaped on 
smaller scale on the banks of the Ganges ; while in those days 
change and revolution, it is important to remember the observatic 
of Haxthausen that the rural population forms a dam against tf 
flood of a revolutionary si)irit..* 

While in Bengal the old village police wei’e of some use i 

* Colonel Galloway in his “Observations on the Law and Constitution of India,remark 
witli reference to existing Municipal Government in Htnigal. 

“In Bengal, where shall we look for ihc constitution of an Indian village? Th 
brotherhood, all indcpeiulant of, but all interented about one anotiier; giving anc 
receiving mutual aid, mutual kindness, sympathising with, and receiving consolatiom 
from one another ; confident and secure in their po^tnession, on the simplest of all tenures 
the easiest perhaps, of all terms, a definite and moderate share of tlieir labour, as a rctun 
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the detection of crime and might have been reformed, a new 
police has been substituted useless in the detection of crime, 
hated by every honest man and supervised generally by Europeans 
who know little of the people or language—it has been in fact 
a refuge for destitute Europeans. A Bengali newspaper gives 
what is generally the native view of it—a correspondent of the 
Hindu Hitoishini, writing from the town Serpur, says:—“ We all 
know, and it is written in law books also, that policemen are 
guardians of the peace; but we do not see this put into jn-actice. 
The rule is, they ought to go about at night in all directions and 
keep a look-out on what is going on, but they do it not. They 
are almost always to be seen by twos and fours at the doors of 
houses of ill-fame.” 

The Chauliidari or village police system has occupied the 
attention of the Bengal Government last year, and has led to the 
enacting a law by which the villagers have restored to them 
the election and ])ayment of the rural police.* Mr. McNeil 
of the Board of Kevenue has written an elaborate report on 
the village watch in Bengal. A committee of the Legislative 
Council sat on the subject and the following is some of the 
information they furnished. “ The Chaukidar was originally 
purely a village servant, employed for the protection of ero[)S and 
property of the villagers. In some places, he was paid altogether 
by the villagers themselves, in others he was supported by^ 
small assignment of bmd: but, however, remunerated, he was 
exclusively a village servant, and was employed only upon vil¬ 
lage duties. With the State he had no concern, beyond being 


to the State for protection. If aiekness overtook one, he relied on the help of liis brother ; 
if death left a ^vldow or an orphan, in every house the fatherless had a father, tlie widow 
a’ protector. The aennnulated hones of tcenerarions were mingled in the same cemetery, 
or consumed at tlie same funeral pile, and the pious pe<asant fancied that the pure spirit 
of his father yet hovered around his pea<‘cful abode.” 

^ Mr. Fortescuo, in his report on the Ocllu Territory, 28th of April 1820, j^ives a descrip¬ 
tion of tlie villui^e community ; which as it corresponds with the above, leads to the belief 
that, as yet, the demolition of the ancient frame of society is limited to the permanently 
settled districts of the Lower Provinces. “ If,” says that intelligent officer, “a sharer (of 
the village) die, the otlio.r sharcr.s are Ixiund by an acknowledged principle of morality 
and duty to take care of the widow ami children; especially to get daughters married. 
The widow may occupy the laud, and the otlicr sharers will assist her.” 

* The Government have lately puhliHlicd a report of the liajshahye district in which the 
Act is working well. “Tlie members of the panchnyats liave as a rule behaved well. The 
,pcople were eager to take advantage of it.: (he iKiople are obliged to pay the chaukidar 
regularly, and tlioy insist on his keeping watch in return for his pay.” One of the Deputy 
Magistrates reports “anew law is alw^i regarded by the people of this country with 
suspicion, hut when they see that the ofelge is all for the better, that representative men 
in the viliages manage and Control th^^huukidurs, and that Government have not the 
most distant idea of deriving any ben6m from the surplus at the credil of the chaukidari 
fund; they will vie with one another to 8en’'c on the panehayat, and bail the act as a 
decided impiovenicnt,” 
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tlie link of communication in matters connectetl with crime 
between the village and the constituted authoi'ities of the coun¬ 
try. The only person, besides the village community, who had 
any claim upon his services, was the village zemindar, to whom 
in many instances, the right of nomination and dismissal belonged. 
It is not difficult to imagine how this right was acquired. 
Where the zemindar had granted land for the maintenance of a 
chaukidar to guard the oirops and propifirty of the villagers, he 
would naturally be so far interested in the appointment as to see 
that the man who enjoyed the land duly performed the services 
required of him. A grant once made to a village would not 
of course be resumed; in thinly populated districts, it would 
hardly be worth resuming; but the grantor and his heirs would 
naturally retain the right of seeing that their grant was not mis- 
a{)plied.” “ The duties of village watehmen arc shortly defined 
in Section 21, Regulation XX., 1817, and may be arranged 
under three heads:— 

1st —To make periodical and special reports at the police 
station. 

2tid .—To arrest heinous oflenders, and to give instant infor¬ 
mation to the police of the occurrence of any heinous crime. 

3rd.—To keep watch in the village. 

The penalty for neglect of duty or misconduct is dismissal 
from office by order of tlie Magistrate, and punishment under the 
general regulations for specific acts of criminality. The present 
])Osition of the chaukidar has been thus described by a District 
Magistrate. “ In this district the chaukidars are nominated by the 
mandals of the village, sometimes with, sometimes without the con¬ 
sent of the zemindar or his gomashta. On the appointment of the 
chaukidar, a list is given him, containing the names of the villagers 
and the amount which each man lias to pay. I have hardly ever 
found that any man contributed more than one anna a month. 
The rate generally varies f rom two pice to four pice a month. The 
assessment is in most cases glaringly unfair. The richer people 
in the village invariably pay far too little, while the zemindar and 
his gomashta pay nothing at all. It is only in the large bazars 
and gunges that chaukidars are paid their wages in money; in 
the rural villages they are almost always paid in kind. Half 
their wages they receive in Bhadro, i. e., the early harvest, and 
half in Pous, i, e., the winter harvest. Owing to the inequality 
of the assessment, the bulk of their pay is levied from the 
poorer classes of the village, from men deeply in debt to their 
mahajuns, and who would be constantly on the parish did such a 
thing as a parish law exist. No wonder then that the chaukidar’s 
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wages, nomiually fixed at from Kupees 2-8 to Rupees 4, are 
always iu arrears.” In every village in Bengal, there is some 
one who is looked upon as the head man, whether from his posi¬ 
tion as patwari, paramanik, mandal, or other dependant of the 
zemindar, as on account of his wealth and character; there is 
no difficulty in ascertaining this ; only ask and you are told at 
once. Most villages have a chaukidar of their own, bnt some 
have one in common : be that as it may, no Magistrate would 
have any great difficulty in getting a list of villages, with 
the names of the headmen, and chaukidars of each, in every 
thanna. All then that you want is a simple law, that the head¬ 
man, and cliaukidar of each village can be punished for not 
reporting a crime which has occurred in their village.” “ The 
appointment and dismissal of chaukidars should rest entirely 
with the pauchayat,-subject to an appeal to the Magistrate. It 
is necessary that the Magistrate should have some control 
over the action of the pauchayat, otherwise chaukidars might be 
dismissed for really doing their duty. At the same time the 
Magistrate should avoid all petty interference, and should take 
care to leave to the panchayats the show and as far as possible 
the reality of ])ower. As a rule, the chaukidar should be 
selected from the residents of the village.” As Mr. Robinson 
observes in the Report we have already quoted, “ the one 
great good of a village chaukidar is that he is a village?, 
and that being friends with his neighbours, he hears all 
the village gossip and knows all that is going on. We would 
not interfere in any way with his status as a villager. If he 
liked to hold land he should be permitted to do so, subject of 
course to the approval of the panchayat. By giving the 
leading men in each village a recognised position, and l>y holding 
them equally responsible ivith the land-holders for reporting crime, 
we shall make them feel that they have a post assigned them 
in the general administration of the country, and that they cannot 
neglect their duty without incurring the penalties of the law.” 

Sir T. Munro states with regard to this class:— 

“ In every village iu India there are hereditary watchmen 
whose business it is to guard the property of the inhabitants, 
and travellers from depredation, and to exert themselves in 
recovering it when stolen, and there is, perhaps,'no race of men 
in the world who are equally ^dexterous iu discovering thieves; 
they are maintained by the produce of an enam (tax free) 
land, by a trifling tax on each house, and by a small allowance 
from travellers when they watch their property at night; 
no war or calamity can make them abandon their inheritance; 
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if driven from it they always return again, and^ often live 
in the village when every other person has forsaken it; and 
this long and constant residence, together with their habits 
of life, makes them perfectly acquainted witli the character and 
means of livelihood of every person in it.”* 

We come next to the Patel or head of the village so called as 
being the official grantor of pattas or leases for vacant lands in 
the villages; under tlie Miisulmans, he received the title of 
mohuddum or head. Colonel Sykes in his interesting paper “The 
Laud Tenures of the Dekkan” gives an account of a meeting of 
the Public Authorities in six districts, comprising tliirty villages, 
witli the Deshmukh and Deshpandus (chiefs of districts) to decide 
a dispute about the PateVs office, it being oue of great emolument 
and iuqiortauce. The Patel was personally resiionsible for the 
Government revenue, he liad jiowcr to fine and imprison, to seize 
criminally,—lie presided in the village Council, sujierintended the 
village police and regulated its internal economy. Colonel Briggs 
gives the following as his duties. “ The Patel is the hereditary 
mayor or chief of the village : his duties are two-fold ; on the 
one hand, they are due to the community as the superintendent 
of the collections and disbursements of the village expenses; 
on the other hand, as the organ between the people and the 
State, as the representative. He is the chief Magistrate of 
^hc village court, the head of the police, the chief coroner 
on all inquests, and one of the principal landholders of the 
corporation. On the part of the Government, also, he aids in 
forming the assessment; in collecting the revenue, for which 
he is ill some measure resjionsible, as also for all robberies, and 
for the production of criminals or enemies of the Government 
residing within his township. To exercise these functions, he 
must be armed with considerable authority, and possess the 
confidence of the Government and the village community.” 

In Bengal the village chief will have to act between three 
dififerent parties with opposing interests, the Government, the 
zemindar, and the ryot. 

Sir T. Muuro thus details the position of a Patel in the 
Madras Presidency as it was sixty years ago. The powers 

* At the period of tlie I’ernianent Settlement, there were 5n,000 pykes or village, 
watchmen forming a relief of .stationary village peons, everywhere indispensably necessary, 
maintained on an allotment of ten higahs of ground to every individual. In other villages 
where there wa.s no land for maiuteiiaiice, tlie chaukidur was remunerated by voluntary 
contributions in cash or in kind from the villagers known by the name of Chdkram. 
These chnkran lands have been appropriated by the zemindar*, against this the ryots have 
protested, as the rent paid by the rj'ots of the present day represents nearly three-fourths 
of the produce of the land, though Menu has pronounced that the “ cultivated land is the 
property of him who cut away the wood or who cleared "and cultivated it.” 
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of the patel, as Magistrate, though not defined by any written 
law, are sufficiently limited by the custom of the country, to 
jirevent their being converted into an engine of oppression. 
He has every facility for apprehending offenders, but he is 
rarely permitted to inflict even the most trifling punishment. 
In petty affrays or assaults, he may confine in cutchery for 
one or two days, and take bail for good behaviour. Where the 
conduct of the aggressor has been particularly outrageous, he 
may put him in the stocks for a day, or punish him witli two or 
three strokes of a cane; but the stocks and the cane seldom resorted 
to. In offences of magnitude, such as house-breaking, robbery, 
or murder, he apprehends, examines, and re])orts, but cannot 
punish. The proceedings on such occasions, are usually as 
follows; when a robbery li.appens within the limits of the 
village, information is immediately brought to the patail, who, 
if robbery lias been pcr])etratcd by a gang, and resistance is 
expected, puts himself at the head of a large nmnber of armed 
inhabitants and goes in quest of the bandetti; but if there are 
only one or two robbers, he instantly calls the village watchmen 
together, and despatches them in pursuit. They repair to the 
spot where the robbery has been committed, and are guided by 
sucb intelligence as they can obtain there. If they can pro¬ 
cure none, they shape their course by their knowledge of suspi¬ 
cious characters in the neighbouring villages, or they endeavour, 
to trace the mark of the robber’s feet in the sand; and when 
it passes their own boundary, they shew it to the watchmen and 
patail of the village within whose limit it has entered; who are 
then answerable for the apprehension of the offender. But if 
he is taken within the jurisdiction of the village where the 
robbery has been committed, he is carried before the patail, who 
with the Kurnum (registrar) investigate the matter publicly, in a 
Kutchery.” 

The Bengalis recognised the importance of the Patel or Village 
chief’s office as shown in the following proverbs :—* 

1. The chief is king of tlie village. 

2. Do not act lordly as the village chief. 

3. Even if the story or drama is ended, begin it for the 
village chief. 

4. He is like a fat-bellied village chief. 


♦ The Bengali for a villapo lioad is maral., Sanskrit TOftnrfa/, i. e., a circle: in some 
places he is callofl ds the mouth-pieoe of the king or government or mohiddnn the 
nead. The English word Cohml conveys a similar meaning, i, c., the coronet or crown of 
the regiment. 
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5. He is chief of a broken down village, i. e., an assumed chief. 

6. The village respect him not, yet in his own opinion he is 
the village chief. 

The Pnnchayat or Hindu system of arbitration by a village 
jury of five or more persons selected by the parties themselves 
is one of the oldest Hindu institutions, existing long before the 
period of Alfred, when the English are said to have had a jury 
system first somewhat akin to the village council: the idea of 
deciding disputes by a council is one congenial to the Hindus. 

Sir T. Muuro, Governor of Madras, a man who gave special 
study to the jieople, as he lived among them, thus reports 
sixty years ago regarding the panchayat. “ It appears that, 
under the Hindu administration there were no courts of jus¬ 
tice, excepting the cutchery of the patails and aiimildars, 
and that all civil causes of importance were settled hy pan- 
chayats. The number of members composing the panchayat 
was not limited by any rule: it was five, ten, and some¬ 
times twenty, but most usually eight or ten. There was no 
limitation as to the value in suits tried by panchayats assembled 
by the patel or the anmildar. It was left entirely to the 
discretion of the parties, who, if they thought that a sufficient 
number of persons pro])erly qualified to give a decision, were 
not to be found in the village, repaired to the town in which the 
Qistrict aumihlars resided, who ordered a panchayat either 
there or in other place that they desired. The native who has 
a good cause always applies for a panchayat, while he loho has a 
bad one, seeks the decision of a Collector or a Judge, because he 
knows it is much easier to deceive them. Tlie natives cannot, 
surely, with any foundation, be said to be judged by their own 
laws, while the trial by panchayat; to whicli they have always 
been accustomed, is done away. The code provides referees and, 
larbitrators; but these are not what the native wants ; he haS 
most probably had recourse to them already ; and when he comes 
forward to complain {)ublicly, he expects a panchayat. Fully 
tp understand the character and manners of the Hindus, requires 
one to have lived and been educated among them as one of 
themselves; and I conscientiously believe that, for the purpose 
of discriminating the motives of action and the chances of truth in 
the evidence of such a people, the entire life of the most acute 
and able European judge, devoted to that single object, could 
not place him on a level with an intelligent Hindu panchayat, 
which is an admirable instrument of decision.” 

It is also highly spoken of by Sir John Malcolm, another great 
Indian authority ; in his Sketch of the Sikhs, after stating that. 
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“ trifling (lis])utes about property are settled by the heads of 
villages, by arbitration, and by the chiefs,” he in a note to the 
word, “ arbitration ” adds, “ it is usual to assemble a punchayet 
or a court of arbitration in every })art of India under a native 
government, and as they are always chosen from men of the best 
reputation in the place where they meet, this court had a high 
character for justice.” In the Sikh Empire, the ])anchayat held 
a prominent position; each regiment had its panchayat which 
acted as a Colonel did in an English regiment, but tliey were not 
adapted for military purposes. Equally under the Mahratta 
Empire,notwithstanding the lawlessness of its rule, almost all civil 
aifairs were decided by the awards of a panchayat or arbitration 
regularly summoned from ainong the classes of merchants.* 

With myself the panchayat or personally village jury is no 
more theory derived from books. I myself have seen in vil¬ 
lages the advantage of tins j)anchayet system. I have con¬ 
stantly employed it when I wanted a subject investigated, 
and I have been often surprised at the acuteness evinced by 
these simple people, and the shrewd way in which they sifted 
evidence. The jianchayat is still used by Hindus in investi¬ 
gating offences against caste, and the penalties are fine or 
expulsion; the members may be seen sitting on a mat under a 
tree, by the roadside or in the market jilacc, administei’ing 
what Scrij)ture calls justice by the gate, their decision is finaly 
and should they for instance sentence a man who had lost a cow 
by accident, not to be shaved by the village barber, even a 
judge’s order would not be sufficient to get a hair taken from 
his chin. 

The following Bengali proverbs illustrate the value set oti pan¬ 
chayat or native jury system :— 

1. Wliatever ten pei'sonsf meeting decide on, whetlier it i.s successful or a 
failure, there i.s no slianic. 


• The 8m,riti Chundrika, n celebrated work on Hindu law, give.s a list of Sabhds, or courts 
of different classes composed of foresters, inercliants, military, <dioscn by the parties them¬ 
selves. Ordmnruse Sahhd composed partly of the villagers, aud partly of strangers or of 
military or civilians together. Gn'min Salhd the village court where the AJaknJmams or 
beads of castes met to decide disputes arising in the village city court. Sreni Sahhd com¬ 
posed of the lower classes of barliers; washermen, to decide disputes among themselves. 
These simple courts were like ttiose of arbitration—settling matters in a cheap and simple 
way under a tree, tlius avoiding the law’s “ glorious uncertainty and delay,” and reseaing 
tile poor man from the clutches of attorneys. The superior courts were composed of 
Brahmans, but even there, Sabkdsnds or a.S3Cssors were allowed, and some of them might be 
merchants who judged of the facts and law of the case whether the king or other officer 
presided in the court or no; in the language of the/SmWfi Chundrika. “the chief judge 
interrogates, the king executes, tlic assessors judge of the facts, and the law determines 
th^ punisiiment." 

t The Village Council was often composed of ten. 
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2. If ten persona ajrree, tlicn Illiajjavan is a ghost. 

3. If each person among ten gives a stiuk, it will make a bundle for one 
i. e., a joint-stock contribution. 

4. To go in (he steps of another is often easy. 

5. AVhere ton persons are gathered together, Qod is in the midst. 

6. If ton persona iipliraid one, hia life is vain. 

7. I will go where ton go. 

8. AVhat ten person.? say has a foundation. 

9. 'J'he power often persons is ctiiial to a lion’s. 

10. Prom the mouth often persotfs truth. 

11. ’J'en flowers together make a bunch or nosegay. 

12. If five persons are not entertained by him, he is not a householder. 

13. If seven or five deliberate the work is done. 

14. Seven thieves asseinbkul can divule even peas. 

15. If seven persons discuss, five will decide it. 

16. Seven weavers work at a cloth, but each for hia own interest. 

17. A good person bring.s five persons to cat with him. 


Thus far of the villasre system in Imlia, we shall now glance 
at that of Russia. Hitlierto Russia ha.s heen regarded from an 
Indian point of view as a mere military power; the northern 
Colossus swallowing up whole empires, while she on the other 
liand has looked upon us in the same light. The canal of Suez 
will, however, gradually have a great alFect in altering this view, 
as it is bringing India and Rtissia into close connections of trade, 
a vast opening is [(resented to India in sup[)lying Russia with 
cotton, tea, indigo, s[)ice8; the best indigo of Bengal has for 
soAie time gone to Russia, and 20,000 tons of cotton are exported 
annually. Trade will lead to travelling and social intercourse; 
and we see in the case of our American cousins how much trade 
checks warlike [)ro[>ensities on both sides the Atlantic. The 
Delhi Gazette lias lately expressed a great truth on this question. 
“ Instead of fighting the Russians we shall find it far more jdea- 
“ sant and more ju’ofitable to trade with them, if they have no 
“ objection. Bombay cotton and Hongkong tea have gone already 
“ by the Red Sea to Odessa, and thence by rail to Moscow. Thus 
“ we find a door open to all the markets of the Russian Empire. 
“ Let us ho[)e that no misunderstanding or mismanagement may 
“ close it. The prospect to business men in Iiidia and China is 
“ at present magnificent. Nothing but. [(olitical folly on one side 
“or the other is likely to prevent its realization. To rival each 
“ other in the arts of peace is the true glory of nations.” In this 
day of quick communication among [(copies, the time is surely 
come when we may without jealousy look at each other’s Empires, 
calmly acting in the s[(irit of those glorious words of Haxthau- 
een, “ both nations had received from Providence in this res¬ 
pective spheres of action, one and the same mission, that of 
spreading Christianity and civilization throughout Asia—Russia 


1 
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by laud, England by sea; sooner or later tliey must meet in 
that quarter of tlic globe, but not necessarily in a hostile 
attitude. By means of coimnerce both nations carry the pro¬ 
duce of their industry into Asia, and disseminate tiie elements 
of modern civilization ; in this manner also the manners and 
customs of life are gradually changing and preparing the way 
for the greater ])olitical and religious transformations which 
evidently await Central Asia.”* 

Social questions relating to Ku.ssia are among those which 
may w'ith advantage be discussed even in India, but none 
with more advantage than the village sy.steni of Kussia. Tlie 
village system is the foundation stone of the organization ot 
all eastern Europe, wherever the Slavonic race have gained 
a footing, but Russia is the country where it has developed iiself 
as the basis of all substantial reform. Hence, when the Czar 
began his great reforms, his j)riiicii)le was, if you !u-e to have 
no revolution on high you must begin with reform from below. 
He took a widely different view from Loid Cornwallis and the 
feudal party—whose maxim was to work dowiuvards. Had the 
Czar adopted the principle of feudalism, i. c., working downward 
or, as it is ])hrased, filteriiig down to the mass,—serf-emancipa¬ 
tion would have been the work of a century. 

Russia has until lately been for two centuries the most autocra¬ 
tic country in Euro])e, and yet, she luis had in her bosom a mast 
democratic institution ; village republics or rural ]nunici])alities, 
which have existed ever since the nation emerged I'roin the i)lains 
of Central Asia and moved towards the setting sun. The e([ual 
division of property in the villages re.^embles the joint family 
system of the Hindus, with this important exception that in Rus¬ 
sia, though there is a joint village jiossession yet there is individual 
cultivation and individual ])rofit. Haxthausen remarks on this 
joint property in land. “ Equal division springs from the most 
ancient constitutional principle of the Slaavs, that of joint and 
undivided family posses.siou, and periodical sharing of the pro¬ 
duce ; this probably existed among all the Slavonian races, and is 
still to be found in Servia, Croatia, &c., where it is the practice, 
in some parts, not even to divide the laTid every year, but to cul¬ 
tivate it jointly under the direction of the “ elders,” and only to 
share the harvests equally among the members of the commune. 
Equal division prevails in Russia, even among the private serfs. 


llic last volume of tlio Royal Geogr.apliical Society of London’s Proceedings contains 
several valuable pnper.s writlon Ity Kim<%iaiis on Surveys and lixploratiftriH in Central Asia. 
Sevvrtson on the ] liian Slian ran^e, Osten Sacken on ike Trails Naryii country, Fcdckciiko 
on Uic Zuraphaii valley arc inlercsliiiK contributiuua. 
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wlio ill great Iliisaia were formerly always, anti still are generally, 
placed upon ohriik (money tax). It is, however, somewhat 
niodified in the case of those who have to perform corvees for 
the ])roj)rie(or.” 

The village system will serve as the basis hereafter for a con¬ 
stitutional government of Russia, but the minute division of 
the land is opjiosed to any scientific cultivation of it and entails 
great waste of labor. Tliis eijual division has, like the joint 
family system of Bengal, a tendency to encourage idleness and 
to check imjirovements in agriculture, and it is not likely to 
last long. France and Ireland are being examples of its evils, 
but above all Bengal, where a mango tree has sometimes sixteen 
co-sharers. Even Miliutine the great exponent of the Russian 
system admits, ‘‘ L’Exploitation commuiiale ctaut un usage 
cleinentaire, elle devra necessairement fairo ])lace avee le temps, 
a le profit iiidividuel.” In Brussia communal lands have been 
given up and it will soon be a similar case in India. Ekart in 
his valuable work on Russia has written much on this. Hax- 
thanseii has clearly shown the evils of it, the peasants them¬ 
selves in parts of the country called the {leriodical allotment the 
tchernoi. peredel or black allotment. 

To Haxthausen in his “Russian Empire, its people, institu¬ 
tions, and resources,” Europe is indebted for the discovery of the 
-nllage system of Russia; like another Layard he went down 
to exidore Russian social and rural life, and brought up as a 
trophy this village system, redolent of antiquity with the lioar 
of three thousand years u}K)n it. The book has been exten¬ 
sively circulated in the French and German languages, and 
ought to find a place in every Indian library:* but it 
should be borne in mind, Haxthausen wrote of Russia twentv- 
five years ago. Since his time there has been a vast improve¬ 
ment. The serfs have been emancipated, and the village 
system is made the basis of all other reforms, gradually 
developing itself as a “ bulwark of self-respect and well- 
regulated freedom, a system of self-government, that the people 


♦ HaxUiauaen published, ill 18(>9, another work on serf-emancipation in Russia. Monsieur 
Miliutine, brother of the Minister of War, has labored indefatigably in this subiect, as have 
I’rince Cherkaski, now Lord Mayor of Moscow, and Monsieur Samarin, Miliutine’s work 
Etudes sur la question de la abolition de servage en Russia given a very valuable digest 
of the preparatory steps taken in serf-emancipation and in organising thecommuue. Miliutine 
has been to Russia what Thomason was to North India, tlie friend of the village commune 
and the peasants rampart against oppression, liodemstedt’s Russissche fragmente zar 
Keuntuiss des Staats und Volkslevens is also full of valuable materials. 

Instances are known of men absent twenty years from his village, returning and 
claiming' his share. 
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inijrht be released from the despotism and avarice of the officials;'’ 
and as village municipalities in India existed long ere the 
Moslem invader set a foot on the soil of India, and enabled the 
humble peasant to feel that unity was strength, that by combina¬ 
tion, the feeble could present a bulwark against feudalism in 
all shapes; so these ])easant republics in Russia have done and are 
doing good services in their day. The ])easants live on land of 
their own, protected by a chief of their own deeding, d'lie ]) 08 i- 
tioii of Russia in dreary wastes and vast Ibrests rcndei’S combina¬ 
tion necessary as a protection against wild beasts, marauders, and 
inclement skins. The soil is the golden link of union in a 
Russian community ; the soil is owned in common, and in equal 
shares, all are equal. The head of the village is elected by the 
heads of families for three years; he presides over the local 
courts, levies fines, and is the only official who can of his own 
will inflict corporal punishment, and in conjunction with the 
heads of villages, he can deport a man to Siberia. I have 1113 ’- 
self attended those courts and seen a ])easant fined for abusing 
his wife. Tlie village tribunal can make a man an out-cast as 
effectually as any panpliayat of Bralimans can, and a court of 
law can afford no redress; he remains a vagabond. 

The land question is becoming the question of the day even in 
England—how to check ]>au]>crism and proletarianisiu. The 
land question of Russia is therefore worth studying in this 
point of view. The Russian view on laud is admirably given 
ay Ilaxthauseu I, 132—34. 

“The St. Sitnoiiians woulil aholish all private property in land, and 
the right of inheriting it, substituting only a life interest in its place. In 
llussia this arrangement actually exists. Among the people, individuals have 
usually no property in latid, not even a certain fixed occupation ; they have 
only a claim to the usufruct; there can, therefore, be no inboritance. Tbe 
principles, however, which lie at the base of this .soeial condition arc dilferent 
Troin those upon which the St. Siinoniaus would establish their inoderii 
polity. They are completely national, and adapted to a Christian inonarchy. 
According to St. Simon, the land belongs to the spirit of humanity, 
as the God of the earth. Every man is a temporary emanation from tliis 
Deity; and therefore, so long as he exists as an iiulividual in the world, and 
has not yet flowed back into the universal s|)irit, he lias a right to a certain 
amount of what the earth produces. This right, however, is wholly persouul; 
ue cannot heijueath it to his children, for those like all past and future gene¬ 
rations are emanations, and have merely a personal, not an inherited claim 
to a portion of the earth’s produce. The Russians, 011 the other hand, say 
that the earth belongs to the Creator, and has been granted by Him to Adam 
and his descendants. Successive generations inherited the possession; and 

1 increased, they occupied a greater extent of the earth’s surface, 

which they shared under the Divine guidance in the world’s history. I’he 
country now called Russia fell to the progenitor of the Russians ; and his 
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dpscendants, remainiii" united under the liead of their race, and thus consti¬ 
tuting a poojitc, spread over the territory wliich has thus by the providence of 
God become their properly. The disposal of it, as in a fiimily, belongs to the 
father, the head of the race, the Gzar; an individual has a riglit to share in it 
only so long as he lives in unity with the Czar and his people. The soil is 
the joint jiroperty of tlie national family, and the father or Czar has the sole 
disposal of it, and distributes it among the families into which the nation has in 
the course of time been divided. A joint occupancy of the wliole could only 
exist while the peojile led a nomadic life : when they became settled, a portion 
was assigned to each family, which occupied its share under a separate head. 
'I’lie right of the family thus arose, in a manner (juite analogous to that of the 
nation. The property is a family property, belonging eijuidly, but undivided 
to all the merabers of the family—the fiither having the disjiosal and distri¬ 
bution of the produce. If a member insists on a division, he receives his 
jiortion, but iose.s all claim upon the joint possession; he i.s paitl ofl’ and 
excluded, and hencefortli constitutes a new family. The families thus remained 
for many generations under their respective heads, and became family 
communes : hence arose the communal rights.” 

1 spent five months ill Russia in 1863, mainly enqiiii’ino- into 
the working of serf eniancipation, it was my privilege to meet with 
some of those who were the leaders in carrying out tlie Government 
measures, and 1 found that the basis of all lay in land secured to 
the peasant on certain conditions, and the elevation of the peasant in 
the social scale by giving him according to the old Slavonic sys¬ 
tem a share in the village administration based on tlie elective 
system. The Russian commune has occupied many Russian ))eiis,* 
ifis the idol of the Rliilo-slavf jiarty wdiose aim is to elevate Russia 
hy her own indigenous systems. The reform jiarty of Russia 
also base their otlier reforms on this. Haxthauson remarks oil 
this sulijoct of the If raiico-Mania in Russia “ iiowhoi’e are the 
dangers which accompany our modern civilization so evident as 
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* riie estimation in wliicli the Mir orvill.igo commune is held In- tlio I’ussian nea.stmta 
may be judged of by Ihoir proverbs. We select .a few as illustrations from Dahl's Poslo- 
t'lhoi Jlim or 2o,000 Hussum Proverbs, Moskva, ISti'i. 

1. The voice of tlie people is the voice of God. 

Whul- tile commune lias arranged is God’s decision. 

The commune is a groat personage—a great work. 

oommnno there is no judge, God alone judges tlie cotnnuine 
1 ho 18 the surging wave. 

The neck and ahouklefa of the Mir arc broad—it will carry all. 

Ihe JUtr sighs and the roek is rent asunder. 

A thread of the Mir bceomes a shirt for Ihe naked. 

What belongs to the Mir also belongs to the little son of the mother. 

Ihc Mir is answerable for the county’s defence, 
t f he uioveinents of the Phdo-slav party are deserving of close attention : while the 
Pan-slavists are political in their objects aiming at the federation of all the Slavonic 
race under Ru3.sia as its head; the I’hilo-slavs arc social in their views, they consider 
that Russia as a Slavonic country has her own special field, thiil she has been iniS bv 
.servile iinitaUon of Ciemian nnd Frcncli liberalism and manners. The heir to 

fri:Zpar"y^strdi‘r''^ pretty inu^h^JLrtS: 
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iniong the Russians. In the ecliicatctl classes there are many 
ivho have acquired the liiglicst Eurupeau culture ; they may be 
judged according to the proverb—‘half jihilosojihy draws a man 
away from God ; |)cr(cct plill()So])hy conducts man to God when 
half culture touches the Russian he is ruined ; it is said that when 
he shaves off lus hair, lays aside the kaftan, and ])uts on a Euro¬ 
pean coat, he becomes a kinavc. The Russians who have acciuired 
the usual West Euroj)cau cultivation arc called lackered barbari¬ 
ans ; this is inaccurate ; they are no barbarians, but a hetilthy, 
vigorous, intellectual pc<)i)lc. of noble race, religious and moral; 
if however, tlicy are brought suddenly intt) contact with and 
receive the taint of modern culture, their natural virtues vanish ; 
their religiou and morals, sinujlieity, and honesty arc destroyed, 
and nothing remains but the animal nature common to man. The 
Russian, however, then becomes worse than those who bear 
the poison of civilization more easily, from its having been 
longer united with their existing manners.” 

The Mir* or Russian village munieipality is presided over by 
a starasta or elder, elected by the heads of families, he h.as to 
deal with the village lands, the poor, the })olice, schools ; the 
starasta in connection with the licads of families elected accord¬ 
ing to their amount of land, presides over the communal assembly. 
He is village judge and liead of the police, he can fine to the 
amount of a coui)le of roubles and imprison for two days, but lie 
is subordinate in these points to the district elder, and even the 
allotment of the land takes place in an assembly of the whole 
commune, iticluding the women and children : there are in each 
commune skilful land surveyors,! rvithout any education, but 
•what has been acquired from the traditional habits of the jilace, 
■who execute the work of division. Next on the scale is the volost 
as district assembly, composed of from 301) to 2,000 fiimilies, at 
their head is the golova or head aided by' the village councils, 
comiiosed of the starastus as village head, as well as the assistant 
starastas of the different villages. In matters of imiiortance, he 
summons the district assembly' composed of the different com¬ 
munities chosen from every ten heads of families : they have 
charge of taxation and recruiting matters, and control the officials 
of the villages. The starasta is subordinate to the Justice of the 


* The llussian word Mtr means world, and corresponds in meaning io thQ mandal, 
Village Chief, i. e., centre of a circle among the IJindua, wliose .sphere is rt inundu.s. 

f It would 1)0 well if we liad that class in Ilengal for the ninin or native land surveyor 
is the plagiu'of the country, his mea.siireineiits are too often regulated by the amount* of 
bribe he receives. 'J’hc Government of JJeiigal is adopting a gootl plan to check this, hy 
requiring a knowledge of land surveying fnnii subordiunto Governmeut otficer.H. 
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Peace or Honorary Magistrate.* Magistrates to the number of 
twelve arc chosen from tlie district assembly which is composed of 
dej)utie 3 from the village; their jurisdiction extends to civil 
matters under 100 roubles, and the punishing of trifling crimes; 
they have no control, however, over the landed pro[)rietors who 
are under (lie jurisdiction of the regular police. This associating 
principle takes a wilier range in Russia than in India, for in the 
latter country at tlie time of the mutiny, the peasants being 
isolated could not combine for the defence of order; in Russia 
on the other hand, every ton villages send do])uties to form a 
voiost or canton, and ten or twelve cantons form a district, the 
members of which are chosen by peasants, merchants, clergy, 
nobles, each apart, and each free. 

At the top, crowning the ])yramid, is the zrm.ttvo or provincial 
assembly composed not only of delegates from vnlust or districts, 
who hold regular sessions and adiniulster the affiiirs of a county, 
in matters relating to roads, education, ]irisons, fisheries, impe¬ 
rial taxation, conscription, spirit licences. These provincial 
assemblies have also charge of the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings, mutual insurances, the promotion of 
local trade and industrj'; materials recpiired for the civil and 
military administration, postal arrangements, the levying of 
taxes imposed by law, the inaiiagement of property, capital and 
incomes belonging to the country districts, ]iroposals relating 
to matters of ])ublic local necessity. The Government witli 
wise foresight are entrusting to tliem gradually enlarged powers, 
so as ultimately to form the germ of a roiil rcjiresentative 
assembly in Russia, a House of Commons for which she is 
not yet fit. Tlie Government find this system very convenient in, 
eliciting public opinion and levying taxation, as well as an 
admirable training school for self-government.f The landlord 
interest is strong in the provincial assembly, the peasant interest 


♦ Thp de Pai.K, or TTonornry Mai^istmtoa of Russia arc 1,400 in number. They are 
elected by the coinmunify ot tho district from ainon<; ilic nobles, and landholders in that or 
the nci;,di!)oiinj;'district, f(icy can fine to the extent of 5100 roubles and sentence to 
three rnontlis’ imprisonment. An appeal can be made from them to the bench of justices, and 
they cannot pronounce in any private matter between tliemselves and llieir own peasants 
but must refer it to the deeision of tlie Honorary Muj^istratc of tlic neijA’libouring canton! 
They inivc contributed ino.st materially to improve tlie course of cheap and speedy justice 
in Kuvssiu. 

f In looking^ through some file.4 of recent Russian newspapers, we find the zemstro 
occupying an important position ; railway projects have been submitted to their con¬ 
sideration, the Government have consulted them on the period of military service, and the 
clafl.ses it ought to embrace. In the district of Kherson the zft.mstro has taken np the question 
of store-houses for times of famine. The zematm of Novo Ainzennc in the Samara govern¬ 
ment, have voted 38,000 roubles for village .schooUs: it has voted, on the whole, 162 000 
roubles in the Annual Budget, out of these 01,000 are obligatory, tlie rest discretional. 
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in the (listriet iisseinhly. An impetus Inis Leon oiven hy them 
to raiiwiiy extension, and their advice has been of oreat use as 
to the line of new railways. Nor have schools for the peasants 
been overlooked by them. 

Ilepworth Dixon in his ‘Free Russia,’ a book whicii presents 
many interesting points relating to Russia and which well deserves 
perusal, though commenting freely on certain defects in those 
rural communes; such as—the exercise of arbitrary jiower by 
ignorant men, their tendency to ostracise an able man, their 
fostering a jiarish sjiirit, separating village from town.* Sti tuigtli- 
aiiing the ideas of caste and class, and jilacing the idle on the 
same level with the industrious—admits, however, that the 
village communes have some virtues. “ A minister of war and 
a minister of finance are keenly akin to those virtues, since a 
nan who wishes to levy troops and taxes in a quick uncostly 
ashion, finds it easier to deal with fifty thousand starostas 
village heads) than with fifty million [Kia.-ants. A minister 
)f justice thinks with comfort of the host of watchful eyes, 
hat are kejit in self-defence on such as are suspected of fall- 
iig into evil ways. These virtues are not all, nor nearly all. 
\ rural system iy which every married man has a stake in the soil, 
sroduces a conservative and peaceful people. No race on earth 
o clings to old ways or prays for peace so fervently as the Russ. 
/Vhere each man is a landholder, abject poverty is unknown; amU 
lussia has scant need for poor laws and work-houses, since she 
as no such misery in her midst as a permanent pauper class, 
'he communes j)resent an organic coherence and compact 
Dcial strength which can be found no where else, and yield the 
icalculable advantage that no jiroletariate can be formed so long 
3 they exist with their present constitution. A man may 
ijuander or lose all he possesses, but bis children do not iidierit 
is poverty : they still retain their claim upon the laud hy a right 
ot derived from him, but from their birth as members of the 
immune. Every body has, a field, a cow ; i)erhai>8 ahorse and 
irt. Even wlien a fellow is lazy enough, and base enough to 
tin himself, he cannot ruin his sons. They hold their place in 
le commune: when they grow up to man’s estate, they will 
btain their lots and set uj) in life on their own account, 
he bad man dies and leaves to his j)rovince no legacy of 
iverty and crime. The communes cherish love for jiarents, and 
ispect for age. They keep alive the I’eeliug of brotherhood 
id equality, and insjiire the country with a sentiment of mutual 
ipendence and mutual help.” 


(The priiitiiilc oJ Cantou aud District Assemblies cheeks this.) 
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Ivussiii lias for its towns an institution on a similar principle 
called the an association of workmen following the Scame craft 

for mntuii! protection and support; they choose their ovvn cliiefs, 
and regulate themselves by rules framed by themselves, inflicting 
their own fines and [lunishmeuts. They are to the town what 
the commune is to the country. There is also one of a lower 
grade for cooks, petty shop-kec|)crs, working men on the same 
])riuciplc, a linsslan trades union; these are recognised by the 
iiussian Governmctit.* 

This institution has been found very useful in Russia, you want 
a confidential clerk in an office, you obtain him from the head of 
the artel who is resjionsible for his character, and will compensate 
you in case of fraud by the employed, the arfeZ being resjtonsible 
for anj^ defalcation ; the member will hunt the defaulter down 
like a wolf. 

Such an institution might be of great use in India where 
persons suflfer so much from the fraud of servants. A proposal 
to this effect was made some years ago in Calcutta by an 
English Merchant, who had lived some yinirs in St. Petors- 
burgh, and saw the good working of the artel there. 

He thus describes the artel at St. Petersburgh:— 

“ These “ Artels ” are establishments consisting of companies 
of from .10 to 70 members (peasants) from the interior of Russia, 
who are written up as citizens, paying to the Government a tax of 
lioubies 6, say Rs. 7-8-0, yearly, each man. A head or elder 
is chosen from them twice a year, one for the summer months, 
and the other for the winter : they also choose a secretary or 
writer from themselves, who is not changed very often. Every 
new comer as a member has to ])ay in a sum of Roubles 300, 
say Rs. 375, which sura is added to the fund of the Com- 
pany, as also a certain percentage of the yearly earnings. 
These sums are deposited in the Imperial Bank, and out of 
which any losses that may occur are ])aid, the Company being 
responsible for every one of their members. After the percent¬ 
age from the earnings of the Artel Chicks (h e. members) is 
deducted aiad_ placed in the Bank, the remainder is divided 
among them in proportion to the time each of them has been in 
the Artel. For their labourage there'is a regular rate accord¬ 
ing to which each merchant j)ays by the Artel; the accounts are 
rendered monthly. Each employer (merchant) has a right to 
have three Artel Clerks if he wishes, at the moderate rate of 


(lie idea la not a new one to India : every class of tradesmen or mechanics has a 
haudri or licad, he snides thuin as a mmiji docs a boat, or .1 sirdar the hearers, he was a 
■arummuk, the process was suiniuary eim voce, no attorneys employed. 

1C 
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Koubles 11 per monOi each man, say lls. 14, they provhliiiL’' 
their own hoard and lodging if need he. Tlie duty of these 
Artel Clerks is to act for the most jiart as sircars do in this 
country, to sec lhat the labourers do their duty in loading and 
discharging vessels and lighters, in passing goods through the 
Cusloni House, and in receiving and delivering goods from 
merchants’ warehouses, &c.” 

The following is his plan for Calcutta: 

“ It is proposed to lncor])oratc the coolies plying for hire on the 
river and amongst the warehouses of Calcutta, within boundaries 
to he defined, into a guild, or craft, having a monopoly of jtor- 
ternges and lumping within such limits, at rates for which they 
shall be held liable to give service subject to penalty in ease of refu¬ 
sal. “ The guild, so formed, to be under the direct ion of Ictiding 
Euro])ean and native merchants, who, in concert with the ofiieers 
of the port, and keeping in view the j)rofits of trade and the 
tonnage of exports and imjwrts on the one hand, and the cost 
of food and other necessaries of life on the other hand, should, 
from time to time, regulate the rates to ho ])ald jjcr ton for'the 
difffrent cltisses (f labour to It- performed. 

The money so earned by the coolies to be realized by the 
Coumiittee above sjiecified, ou bills to be iireseiitcd weekly or 
moutlily ; and each cooly (or gang of coolies) to receive ffis 
])roportioii according to the number of hours worked, after 
deducting a percentage to be invested iii Goveriiineiit yeciiritics 
as a Reserve Beuefit Fund for the purposes about to be 
described.” 

The advantages he points out are the following :— 

“ The intervention of middle-men being thus disjjcnscd with, 
the cooly would receive either immediately in cash, or eventually, 
in beuefit, his entire wages, after defraying the expenses of man¬ 
agement; and the merchant, when all details are scheduled, would 
know to a rupee what the due ch.argc ou his goods for loadings, 
discharging, and porterage, should be; thus avoiding .all dispute 
with banians, sircars, and lauding agents, and becoming ludepen- 
dciit of their services. 

The Benefit to the cooly would further be a certain provision 
for himself and those of his family dependent on his labour in 
t!)e event of sickness, casualty, or stagnation of trade, and a 
guaranteed superaumiatiou allowance in old age or premature 
iuliruiity.” 
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We musf now close tin's interesting subject, but the following 
points are deserving of fuller enquiry. 

1. What traces of the village system are to be found iu the 

Vedic writings. 

Ditto iu the Puranic. 

Ditto in the Buddhist system. 

2. Proverbs from various parts of India illustrative of the 
village systi'in. 

3. IIow is the three-fold division of village lands observed 
in various jiarts of India, it exists in Russia.* 

4. IIow far is the i)lan of Sir B. Frerc practicable iu Bengal 
of havii'g a .species of po])ular representation, beginning with 
the village unit and having district assemblies as iu Russia.f 


See pp. 1H n ifrinlinc tho praelicc in Madras, 

t Sir Hartlo Kiere hml it down in a n-coul. lect.iirothat wc know lillle of flic publie opinion 
of Iiidtn, and that it i.-i very desirable to know more of it. In two casr% tin* Af^xliau war 
.nid the ntuLinw ho oonlomled, we Nboultl have avoided misclucvous errors of conduct, bad 
wo kiHwn what that ojniiiou w'a.‘<. India, be said, was ii<» lout^er, as it used to be, an India 
of porpcliia! conqiirsts ; it isbecomiii^ not only a peaceful, but a tIjoiit;litful and an educated 
<i>un(rv; aii<l if avc want to j^overii d .succcssfidly,-we must censurt* its public opinion, 
< -tpcciallj’ in liiiaiioc, winch lies ns llic rotd. <»f national conlentnieiit and discontent. 

Atler advertin'; to the fact that tlie native press of India r(‘prcscnted the merest fraction 
oF Indian public (*pmion, Sii Ikirtle Fren* proceeded to build up on Donald Maclcod’s 
ihlmission a plan for cnahlni»; tlie j;<»\eniin{; race in India to e<nisulL the opinion of the 
iia!i\e p/ipulalion. lie A\<ndd Iio«;in wntb tlie Indian village, wdiieh already Imd its little 
council and its iicad-man; and lin.s body be Avould encourage to make its wants and 
Axi^lies known t<i tlic di.striet olHcer bj’^ an occasional luenioraiidiini or petition. Once a 
>oar tbeic sbould lie a mere formal meeting; of the villai;e cmnicil to report lirietly on 
local wnuits and reijuireinents, and to tdecl didej;atcs to the. district coimci!, tin* next stop 
ill Sir Bartle krer(*\ new <n\Lcanizati<ui of India. Tlie.se diNtnct. (‘omicils would resemble 
our country nie<‘lm};s 111 I'hif^land. 'I’bey should meet once a year, he jircsided over by 
the (list.iict native olljcers, who would report their proceediiii^s t<» the superior authorities, 
lo tills district conned ,Sir Bartle l‘'rere would—let me, liow'evcr, ((note his own words— 
‘‘entrust, imresctwcdly the management of all district fmnl.s for roads, .schools, and police, 
and I W’ouM consul! Uiein on all mntter.s attectiii<; or rohilim; to the ibsfrict. 1 do not 
nioan, he continued, ‘‘that I would pul tlie initiative <ir the control of everytbirm 
into their bands, hut I would ponder well their advice, and licar tlieir coinnicnts on 
every measure, aftectine; (liein, and relieve all on every projjoscil rc-.scttk*meid of the 
land on revision of other item.s of revenue.” Aliove the di.stnct council would come 
lh(* jiiatvincial council, tlu*. composition and fuiKdions of >v'hich were thus defined by 
iSir Hurtle brere: liui provincial cf>uned.s mi,i;ht consist of one or more repre¬ 

sentatives fr<nn eacli district council, ami from each ifreat city municipality not iii- 
eliuled 111 a di.stricl, all chiefs and larger ]a<;eerdars, all collectors and magis- 
Irates, and jndilical n^;ent.s anil selectcsl olTieers from the public w’orks, educational 
railway, and canal di'iiartiuenls. They wouhl lie summoned annually, or oftoner if 
necessary, and .sliould he presided <»\er by a levcniie or political ' olUcer of the 
highest grade, such as the Kcviuiue C«tmmissi<»uer.s in Ibnnimv, or a membcp of the 
Jlcvenue Board, or a selected Commissioner of licvenue inolher partsot India. Tbe.su 

provincial councils I would consult unreservedly regarding llie ' 

imperial funds alloUctI to the ]iroviuce, and 


ipporiionment of all 


imperial funds alloUctI to the ]>roviuce, and I would adopt no great measure aHectiriLr 
the iua.sse.s ufllie people until it had been tlioroughlv diseussed in the.so provincial 
assemblies. J o them 1 would also entnust the selection of a limited numi.er of ronre 
seiitativcs to be summoned to t.lic local legislative cmmcil, where tlioir functions would be 
hke those of the other nuniihcrs, not merely consultative or suggestive, hut legislative” 
Ihe brief discussion which ensued was adjourned when the Chairman of the Meeting- 
.Sg Vincent, Jiyre in expressing liis admiration oJ Sir Bartle Frere’a sclicrae BDoke 
ot It as approved of, not only by Sir William Muir, but by tUe Viceroy himself 
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5. The most diffieuit prohlcm to solve in Bengal is—wiio 
shall appoint the village head—the pco])lc are weak and 
cowardly by uature, and ages of feudal o])])resaion have, not 
lessened this—on the other hand the Government functionaries 
are too far removed from the ])Coi)le. and too much enenmhered 
with other cpicstions to be able to nominate the propi'r jiersons; 
we believe the heads of families are the Ix'st after all for this, 
they may make many blunders in the beginning, but they w'ill 
be gradualh’’ trained to self-government. Wn see in the case 
of Russia that in spite of the autocracy and burcacrac} of former 
years, popular clcctiou lias now its sway. 



APPENDIX A 


In ooiidniiiiiifm of tlic alltiiitics of tlio Villnj!o CoinmunitiGS of India 
iiiul Ilussia, wo slifill give sonio illustriiiions of tiioir liuiKiiiige idlinitics. 

The llun.^iaii laiionatre—so iiiiporfaiit in coiiiK.‘('tion wif.h ils rising, and 
singularly inlcrosling lilci'atnrc*—as well as in its iiicieasiiig iiillucnce over 
t'culral and Isortlierii Asia, has liillicrfo, l>y its strange characters and 
almost iinprononuecahle words aj)p(‘arcd to Englishmen like the Chinese— 
a tongue l eqniring a lifc-tinio for its study ; even the Germans, such 
iiidcfidigable philologists, seem to have (piailod before it; hence they 
arc known in Kussia hy llic (itlc of nOmpt' or dummies, *. e., those that 
do not know Russian.* Comparative Philology however, leading from 
the known to the unknown, enables them to scale the walls of even this 
h)i tress. 

A Russian Dictionary has heou |»ul)lishcd hy RoifF on an etymo¬ 
logical basis, giving the wonls in order as derived from iSlavonic 
roots, with thoir afliniiies in other languages. Any one that will study 
the works of Rojip, Westergard, !uul Renfey, on tliis suhject, must rise 
Avith the convii'tioii that the Ru.ssi.au ])riest, in the Kremlin, and the 
liridinian, in Ihmai’es, speak c.ssentially tiic same language. Wedgwood 
in his Dictionary of English etymology lias traced out the affinitie.s 
between various English and Rus.sian words. Russian writers, Honiia- 
kotr, Hilferdiiig. lia\e Avritteii on the alFinity of tho Russian language 
with the. Sanskrit, hut Dr. Dorn iu his ‘dc aflinit.atc Lingnm Slaviem 
et Saiisuritie’ has oidarged fully ou the subject, as has Bopp, iu his 
Vorgloichcudc Grammatik. 

There are about 1,G()0 roots iu Slavonic, the parent of the Russian ; 
about the same number are in Sanskrit; oiie-tbird of these roots are 
similar iu both lungnages, proving the respective languages come from 
a eommou parent. The grammatical atfinities are strong in the eases, 
the pronouns, the verb substantive, the teuises of verbs. Wo select 


now for illustration 
iu eouimoii words;— 

some of the 

lexicogriphal points 

of resemblance 

liiis.iian. 


Sanskrit. 

Meaning. 

Muish 

lit 

Mush 

Mouse. 

Gus 

. 10 

llansa 

Goose. 


* On a similar principle to Ihnt of the Greeks who ealled all men Avho did not 
know the Greek tongue barbarians ; when Uussiaii peasants sec two Germans 
talking, they exclaim Avoiiderfal,—.sec tlie dumb arc speaking. 

t The figures denote the number of Russian words of the same etymoIo<rv 
or root. ' 
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Iht.ininn. 



Simskrit. 

Vuidra 

... 1 


Utra 

Kukii.shka 

... 4 


Kokil 

Sobak 

2 


Svan 

Nogot 

... •2r, 


Nakh 

u.si; 

... If) 


Ost 

Gerdtsa 

... 07 


11 rid 

Hesnitza 

5 

... 

Haksliina 

Htrova 

... 28 

... 

An tar 

Oorlo 

... 24 


Gal 

Hilda 

... 7 


Hiidhir 

Hiika 

... 120 


Kiir 

Griva 

... 12 


Griva 

No.s 

... 17 


Nas 

Host 

... 3.5 


Asthi 

Brov 

4 

... 

Bril 

t)ko 

... 28 


Akslii 

Gliiva 

.. .54 


Kiqial 

Hotcheri 

5 


Hnliitri 

Siiin 

... 11 


Sunii 

Brata 

... 21 


Bliratri 

Sestra 

8 


Svasri 

Otsa 

.. 30 


Tat.la 

Mata 

... 23 


Alatri 

Tonoi 

7 


•Invan 

Staiiri 

... 47 


Stliiivira 

Aliijlia 

... 38 


Alann.sh 

•Ill on a 

... 24 


•Tani 

Gospod 

.. .3.3 

... 

Pati 

Put 

... 30 


Path 

Neba 

... 1.5 


Nablias 

Zemlio 

... GO 


Sima 

Horn a 

... 24 


Hliiiman 

llliUa 

... 0 


Simla 

More 

... 17 


Alir 

Hreva 

... 27 


Hru 

Gora 

... 25 


Giri 

Svot 

... 70 


Svit 

A led 

... 20 


Aladliu 

Alyu.so 

... 10 

*•« 

Mansa 

Voda 

... 81 


Ud 

Ycd 

... G8 


Ad 

Hen 

... 47 


Hin 

Notch 

... 24 


Ni.sa 

Ziniii 

... 14 

... 

Him 

V esiia 

... 8 

... 

AOisanta 

•Ihiv 

... 120 


•Tiv 

Malin 

... 20 

... 

Alalin 

Tina 

... 21 


Tnmas 

Imye 

... 35 

... 

N4man 

Kidat 

... 45 

... 

Kit 

Bog 

... 123 

... 

Bhagavan 

Holgiya 

... 58 


Hirgha 


Mcnnivg, 


0 ttcr. 
Ouclcoo. 

Dojt. 

Nail. 

Moutb. 

Heart. 

Jliglit Hand. 
Belly. 

(Inllet. 

Blood. 

Hand. 

Ncek. 

Nose. 

Bone. 

Eyc-liro’f. 

Eye. 

Hc.ad. , 
Haugbftcr 
Son. I 
Brotbcl r. 
Si.stor. i 


Fatlier^, 

Mother. 

Young. 

Old. 

Alan, 

Woman. 

Lord. 

Path. 

Heaven. 

Kartli. 

Hou.se. 

Street. 

Sea. 

Tree. 

Alonntain. 

Light. 

Honey. 

Moat. 

Water. 

lOat. 


Hay. 

Night. 

AVinter. 

Spring. 

Life. 

Small. 
Harkness. 
Name. 
Throw, quit. 
God. 

Long. 
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Russian. 


ila7tskril. 


Meaning. 

Svaflu 

... 50 

Svada 

... 

SWeet. 

Nobiii 

... 5.3 

Nava 


New. 

Ves 

... 10 

Vi.8va 

... 

All. 

I'cliistui 

... 55 

Siltebi 


Cba.stc. 

Veil 

... .34 

Valin 

... 

Groat. 

Ijinblmi 

... 90 

Liibb 


Lovely. 

Rtilui 

... 4G 

Mil 


Mild. 

Snkhfii 

... 98 

Slinsbka 

... 

Dry. 

Tejiliu 

... .50 

'J’ap 

... 

Hot. 

Syediii 

... 247 

Sail 


Sit. 

Pit 

... 100 

Pi 

... 

Drink. 

Idu 

... 2Hj 

J?tiiin 


Go. 

Diit 

... 190 

Da 


Gift. 

Unit 

... 135 

Bliu 


Pe. 

Dii 

... 84 

Dii 

... 

Tear. 

Imu 

... 283 

Yam 


Restrain. 

Stilt 

... .340 

Sta 


Stay. 

Vcd 

... 200 

Vid 


Know. 

Ziiat 

... 84 

Jyna 


Know. 

Vcflet 

... 204 

V'rit 


Turn. 

Dva 

... 01 

Dvi 


^'wo. 

Trl 

... 34 

'rri 


Three. 

Cbetiir 

... 28 

tUiatiirtlui 


h’ourth. 

Pyet 

... 20 

I’anc.liaiii 


Five. 

Sbesb 

... 13 

Shash 


Six. 

Sedm 

... 19 

Saptam 


Seven. 

Vii.seiii 

... 12 

A.slitam 


Eight. 

Dos-yet 

... 02 

Daaain 


Ten. 

Sto 

... 18 

Sat 


One hundred 

Spot 

... 72 

Sp.id 


Ciuiek. 

Ityedli 

... 117 

Itadli 


Arrange. 

Stiunat 

... 77 

Sliita 


Cold. 

Iskat 

... 03 

lelilia 


Wish. 

Dvig 

... 0.7 

'J'vaj 


Move. 

Pcku 

... 92 

Patch 


Cook. 

I’asti 

... .70 

Pal 


Feed. 

Pit 

... 100 

Pad 


Peat. 

Meta 

.. 0.3 

Meta 


Aim. 

Pluit 

... 8.7 

Plu 


Float. 

Niijda 

... 98 

Nii.l 


Neces.sity. 

Stret 

... 98 

Stri 

... 

Spreiul. 






APPENDIX B 


The national, or wlmt wo would call tlio orlcnial party in Ru.osia, 
have of late years devoted themselves to investigations as to the origin 
and real nature of the social conditiou of the people—to i'olk loro in 
fact. Noveli.sts like Tourgenouf have done nundi to popularise tin- 
Buhjeet, and there is a work hy Bodeustedt, called Kussische Frug- 
uiente, which contains valuable information on this que.stion. Russia 
in her devclo[>inent was ]>atriarchal, very difi’erent from Europe •which 
was feudal. I can only gl.niice at a few of the leading oriental customs 
or opinion.s identifying (he Aryans, both of India and Itussia. 

The Russians, as the head of the Slavonic race, are serni-orientah and 
in conseciuence retain various customs ando[>inions which their foi-efathers 
brought with them when they emigrated from Central Asia to the fertile 
lands of Southern Russia: we give a few in iliustiation :— 

1. The seelHsi071 of looine/i .—Some wiiteis on India attrilmte the 
shutting up of w'omcn to the Mahoinedan invasion—doubtless the 
Moslems increased that tendency very much—but it oxi.sted before 
ns the whole s])irit of Sanskrit literature, and native proverbs shorv, 
which dwell on the untrustworhtiues.s of women left to Ihemselve*, 
expo.scd to the public gaze. Similarly in Russia women were secluded 
in the zenana and were only seen by their nearest relations; when they 
went to Church, they were veiled; the first iuroail on the custom was in 
Moskva, where the women began to go to table after dinner only 150 
year ago. The lirst time the wife of the Czar appciired in })ublic, before 
the time of Peter, the liusbiana hung down their heads a,s she pa.s.sed by. 
Peter the Great, when he came to the throne, introduced theatricals and 
pamo.“ to bring the sexes together. In I7('0 A. D., ho issued an ukaz, 
forbidding the nuirried and unmarried to wear vcihs at feasts, funerals, 
and on other public occasions, lie gave parlies at Court, and coinmnnde<l 
the women to come dressed iu Eurotieau fashion. Before the days of 
Peter the Great, the ■w'oineu’.s ajairtnients were called the haram ; it 
recpiircd the stern spirit of that great r<-fonucr to coini)cl the Mo.skva 
nobles to bring their wives and daughters into public and unveiled. 

2. TVitlows burnt on, the funeral pz/re. —Wo have the testimony of 
Karamzin—the Livy of Russia: to this, he .states:—“The old Russian his¬ 
torians relate the Slav women not wishing to survive their husbands, had 
the jjractice of being burnt with them on the funeral pyre.” 

3. The dead were hurzzt i/i azicient tinie.s^ so Nestor, the father of 
Russian history, states.—See Maritime and Inland Diseovery, vol. 1, 
p. 1G8. 
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4. EarJy marriages. —Murriagca formerly took place before^the age 
if puberty. Catherine the 2ucl made 13 the legal age of marriage. Aa 
tkaie was issued by tlie EraperorNicholas, prohibiting marriage before the 
ge of sixteen. As one consequence of the old system, marriages were 
iiadeby the parents, or by the svati, i.e., go-l)etweens; this has perpetuated 
>1 Russia to the present day the evil .system of the marriages de conve- 
lance, and even now young girl.s are kept under great restraint before 
tiirriagc. In olden times tlie bridegroom was never permitted to see the 
ride Ix'foro marriage; in 1498, when the Emperor of Germany sent 
is ambassador to negotiate a marri.agc, ho could not see the lady. 
*oter i.ssncd an nhase in 1700 that the parties should see each other. 

5. 77/e eslimale of women among the. peasants is very low. — In 
liking a eeni-us of tho {/opulation, the peasants consider soul ns equivalent 
I'itli male only, and it was an old practice immediately after marriage for 
he liriiie topn-sent to tho bridegroom ;i whip a's a badge of submission. 

'fbe linssi.an j/roverbs, so racy of the soil, illustrate this view as 
hey are as sarcastic against women than proverbs of Hindu origin. 
Ve give a few ;— 

A woman’s hair is long, but her good sense is short. 

A woman and a goose form a market. 

You might jilungo a pole into a woman’s head, it is of no use. 

A dog has more sense than a woman, for he never barks at his 
aaster. 

The ben is not a bird, nor is a woman a raan. 

I thought I saw two persons, but it was only a peasant and a 

/owiaii. 

The heart of a woman is like rust in iron. 

Tlie tliittery of a woman has no teeth, but it will eat your fle.sh 
i'ith the bones. 

6. Relics of the patriarchal system. —A married son does not estab- 
ish .a separate hou.“cbold us long ns the head of the family is living ; two 
•oneralious often live, in the same hon.so. The hou.se is genendly 
ailed aflcr the name, of the head of the family, though he may have been 
ead a century. The Russiun applies the same term batinshha, father 
I) the Czar, to his father or to the village chief; this feeling has much 
o do with the deep reverence the Czar is held in n.s the great father : 
euec every Rns.“ian, whether known to him or no, is hailed as a brat, or 
irother, equivalent to the Indian////si. This may account for the sub- 
■lissivencss of the Russiims to the hultam, or command, and the practice 
f kissing; in former days, guests at table kissed each other; and at 
iaster the Czar was bound to accept the fraternal kiss of a subject 
-the “ kiss of peace.” 

7. The dress, as still worn by the merchants, is flowing. Peter the 
ireat found great difficulty in inducing tho nobles to adopt close fitting 
■nrments. I'lie women throughout Russia prefer red and glaring 
olors; the Russian word for red and beautiful is the same, krasno, so- 
^ersians and Arabs call white people red, i. e., beautiful. 


L 
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8, The wearing beards is a strong mark of nationality. Peter the 
Great liad a hard battle to fight, in order to persuade the Russian nobles 
to shave the beard. 

9. Nuzzurs, or presents, on approaching a superior. Bread and salt 
in Russia supply the place of the Indian piin or betel. 

10. ‘ Poh/gnmy was very coininou in former days. Vladimir the 
first had teu cliildrcii by an equal number of wives. 

11. Prostrations in Cliiircb, touching thegrouud with their foreheads, 
the sign of reverence among orientids. 

12. The painted signs over shops.—The advertisements of a trades¬ 
man are by glaring figures over a sign-board, representing his occupation 
and trade, in Centnd India, iii former days, as few ryots could rend, 
when they had to appejir as witnesses, they signed their names with the 
symbol of their occupation, thus the astrologer drew an almanac, the 
carpenter a gimlet, the grazier a rope and sickle, and the cultivator a 
plough. 



3 .—Indian Coaly Emigration. 
Br Mr. J. Geogiiegan, C.S. 


The earliest labour emigration seems to linve taken place from 
the southern portion of the Indian Continent. A Tamil exodus 
to the Straits Settlements had begun before the end of the last 
century, and soon after the conquest of the Tcnasserim Pro¬ 
vinces labour began to flow thither from the other side of the 
Bay of Bengal. The emigrants to the Straits were emj)loyed 
both as domestic servants and as agricultural labourers, and 
indeed the sugar, spice, taj)ioca and cocoanut plantations of 
Penang have come to de])end on Madras entirely for hands to 
cultivate them. Ceylon too has long derived a supply of labour 
from the Continent. From what date this latter stream of 
emigration or migration has been flowing, is not clear, but the 
great develoi)ment of coffee-planting as the main industry of 
Ceylon is what has swelled that stream to its present volume. 
It has not been thought necessary to bring the emigration in 
these directions under any s])ecial control. Burmah is still, 
and Penang and Singajjore were till 1867, an integral portion of 
the Indian Empire; while the proximity of Ceylon and the 
brief sea-passage (for the Tamils all followed the Pauinben 
route), together with the fact of a considerable ])Oj)ulation of 
cognate origin being already settled in the island, led to the 
exemption of emigration thither fi-om any j)eculiar restrictions. 
One consequence of this has been that the history of the Indian 
labour supply of these settlements is very im})erfectly known. 
According lo the last census of Penang (wliich absorbs by far the 
largest share of the labour emigrating to the group of small colonies 
scattered along the coast of the Malayan Peninsula and known 
collectively as the Straits Settlements), the Tamils numbered 
one-sixth of the total population, or 25,000 out of 150,000, and the 
average annual influx of Indian labourers is about 4,000 souls. 
It Is, I believe, only recently that Groveruinent has become aware 
of the magnitude of the Ceylon emigration. It appears that 
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for each of the ten years ending 1869 an average number of 
65,000 persons, of whom nearly 50,000 were adult males, left 
the Southern Presidency to work on the Singhalese coffee estates. 
The return stream averaged 48,000 a year; the difference over 
and above what is due to deaths in the island is absorbed in 
the resident Tamil jxipulafion. The ]>rovIsions of the local law 
which require the ])lanter3 to maintain a record of mortality 
among their labourers, having been but laxly enforced, no accu¬ 
rate statistics of deaths are attainable; but from enquiries 
recently instituted there does not a])pcar to be any reason to 
suj)pose that the death-rate is heavy. The extent of the 
emigration to Ilurinah cannot be accurately shown, but the 
Indian labour in that province seems to be at present confined 
to the sphere of domestic service and the miscellaneous work 
of seaport towns. 

The first instance of emigration of which I have been able 
to find any exact record belongs to the year 18.10, when a 
French merchant, by name Joseph Argand, obtained the j)er- 
mission of the Government of India to convey some 130 Indian 
artisans to the island of Bourbon, conditionally on each intend¬ 
ing emigrant aj)]>earing before one of the Calcutta Magistrates 
and acknowledging tliat he went voluntarily and with full 
understanding of his contract. Cajitain Birch, then Com¬ 
missioner of Police, in his evidence before the Emigration Com¬ 
mittee of 1838, does indeed state his impression that laboiir 
was exported from India to Mauritius and Bourbon so early as 
1819; and Br. Mouat, iu an account of a visit paid by him to 
the latter colony, exj)rcsses a belief that emigration dates from 
1826. But I have traced nothing to confirm these statements, 
and in M. Argand’s application to Government no reference is 
made to any prior instance of the like kind. At any rate, 
whether the first emigrants sailed in 1819 or 1830, the cases of 
emigration to regions more distant than Singaj)ore or Moultnein 
were up to 1834 quite sporadic, and no distiu(!t tide of labour 
traffic set iu till iu that year the abolition of slavery in British 
colonies compelled the sugar planters of Mauritius and the 
West Indies to look elsewhere for hands to do the work of the 
indolent and recalcitrant “ Quashy.” The Mauritius planters 
at once perceived that India was their most hopeful recruiting- 
ground, and a ship-load of some 40 Indian coolies reached that 
island iu August 1834, the very mouth which witnessed the 
transformation of slaves into “apprentices” by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. The only control which it was at first attempted to 
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place upon the emigriitlon thus Initiated, was, to require intend-^ 
ing emigrants to ajqiear belore a Magistrate at the 'port ot 
emigration and to satisfy him of their freedom ot choice and 
knowledge of the nature of their agreements. Uven this small 
shock was only applied by executive order, and as there was no 
penalty for neglect, many emigrants seem to have left the 
country quite unregistered. Altogether, between August 1834 
and May 1837, about 7,000 emigrants left Calcutta _ for 
Mauritius. Uf these, about half were probably " hill coolies,” 
or “ junglees” as they were called, that is to say, in all likeli¬ 
hood Oraon Kols, the “navvies of India” as Colonel Dalton 
aptly designates them. Of the whole number, only about 200 
were women. The emigration of this period from Bombay 
seems to have been very small; and from Aladras no figures are 
forthcoming. 

Aieautime the necessity of enforcing some control upon the 
traffic was urged upon the Government from various quarters, 
especially by the authorities of Alauritius. Two members of 
the Civil Service, Alessrs. Scott aud Parry Woodcock (the latter, 
a name well-known in the history of Indian Jail reform), had 
recently visited that colony; ami their reports, while on the 
whole taking a favourable view of the then position of 
the Indian emigrant, went to show that in certain points the 
system stood in need of regulation. A law was accordingly 
dfatted by the Law Commission then sitting, and, in its ultimate 
shape as Act V of 1837, forms the first j'ieco of legislation on 
the subject in the Indian Statute Book. The Act makes it 
penal to receive on board any vessel any native making a con¬ 
tract ol service (native seamen and menial servants excepted) 
lor labour to be performed abroad, without a permit to be 
granted by an officer appointed in that behalf, and such officer 
is bound to satisfy himself that the labourer understands the 
contract aud desires to fulfil it. No contract for a term of more 
than five years is to be registered, and vessels carrying more than 
twenty emigrants are bound to comply with certain regulations 
as to space, provisions, water, medicines and medical attendance. 
The Act as first passed applied only to the “ Presidency of 
Fort William,” but a subsequent law (Act XXXII of the 
same year) re-enacted the same regulations for the whole of 
India. This phase of legislation was, however, destined not to 
have any long duration. The records of the emigration which 
took place under the provisions of the Acts of 1837 are defect¬ 
ive and inconsistent. But according to what seems the most 
trustworthy account, there sailed from Calcutta, between May 
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1837 anti August 1838, both months inclusive, nearly 8,000 
souls, uliiehy lor Mauritius. British Guiana, 13ourbou, Bata¬ 
via and Australia also, during this period, drew small supplies of 
labour from India. The Australian emigration is the first and 
last instance of auy direct exportation of labour to that Conti¬ 
nent; but of late years a few tiine-exi)ired emigrants from 
lleuniou have found their way to Queensland. The proportion 
of women was infinitesimal. The uj)lauds of Chota Magpore 
contributed about ouc-third of this einigratiou. From Bombay 
the stream continued feeble. For Madras there is no record. 
But Mauritius is said to have imported 25,000 labourers in the 
four years from August 1834 to August 1838. As Calcutta and 
Bombay together do not seem to have contributed more than 
15,000 during this period, the deficit of 10,000 may be taken 
to represent the whole emigration to that colony from Madras 
up to the later date. But a brisk emigration from the south to 
Bourbon ap[)ears to have been going on at the same time. 

On the loth July 1837, or little more than two months after 
the passing of Act V of that year, the abolitionists began to 
give sign of their suspicion of this new labour traffic. Mr. 
Fowell Buxton’s first question was met by the assurance tliat 
the Indian emigrants in the colonies “ were no more regarded 
as slaves than tiie House of Commons itself.” But Ford 
Brougham did not rest satisfied with this, and in March 1838 
delivered himself in the Upper House of a vehement philippic 
against the whole system of emigration from India, which he 
Completely identified with the slave trade, declaring that he had 
“ no choice but to act as he had done through the whole of his 
life, maintaining to the end the implacable enmity with which 
he had at all times pursued this infernal traffic.” Under this 
pressure Lord Melbourne’s government brought in a “Natives 
of India Protection” Bill, which passed in the Upper House, but 
was not pressed iu the Commons, on the assurance that pending 
enquiry emigration from India would be forbidden. And iu 
fact this had already been done; for the echo of the aboli¬ 
tionist agitation at home was not long in reaching this country, 
and the allegations upon which that movement was based deeply 
stirred the minds of Lord Auckland and his Council, and indeed 
of the Calcutta public generally. Minutes were recorded and 
public meetings held, and the upshot was that first by executive 
order, and afterwards by legislation, iu the shape of Act XIV 
of 1839, emigration from India was absolutely forbidden, pend¬ 
ing enquiry into the whole subject. 

To carry out the necessary enquiry, committees were appointed 
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at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and the Governmefits of 
Sydney and Mauritius were urged to take tlie same steps in 
regard to those colonies. The Bombay Committee reported 
tliat no abuses in respect to emigration existed upon that side 
of India; indeed, emigration fi'om Bombay could liardly itself 
be said to exist. Tlie Madras report did not contribute any¬ 
thing of value in the enquiry, nor liave I been able to trace an^ 
record of the investigations, if any were set on foot, in Mauri¬ 
tius or New South Wales. The report of the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee is a valuable contribution to the earlier history of 
emigr.ation. This body was composed of six members, Mr. 
Theodore Dickens, Rev. J. Ch.arles, Baboo Eussamoy Dutt, 
Major Archer, Mr. Dowson, and Mr. J. P. Grant. After taking 
the evidence of Europeans and Natives, and examining the 
written records on the subject, the first three members, on Htlr" 
October 1840, submitted their report, with the evidence on which 
it was based. That evidence relates altogether to emigration 
to the Mauritius. Broadly it may be said to have proved 
that very grave abuses had prevailed in India, emigrants having 
been, in too many cases, entrapped by fraud or compelled by force, 
and systematically plundered of nearly six months’ wages, nomi¬ 
nally advanced to them, but in reality divided, under pretences 
more or less transparent, among the predaceous crew engaged 
ii^the traffic. With resj)ect to the treatment of emigrants on the 
voyage and at Mauritius, the evidence was conflicting. Reading 
it calmly now, I do not think it proved more than that there 
were some bad masters in Mauritius, and that some of the ship- 
captains employed in the trade were, from brutality or apathy 
of character, little fitted for the charge of coolies. But such 
moderate conclusions did not satisfy the three members who 
signed the report. They condemned the whole system in every 
stage, and expressed their conviction that no regulations would 
avail to prevent the like abuses. By preference they would have 
maintained the then existing absolute embargo upon all emi¬ 
gration. If this were not possible, nothing short of putting the 
whole management of emigration, from first recruitment to 
arrival in the colony of destination, under tlie superintendence 
of a paid department of the Government service, would have 
satisfied them. The expense attendant on any sueh plan would 
have been as complete a prohibition as any legal enactment, 
and this no doubt the committee perceived. In point of fact, 
the report of the majority, though most honorable to their feel¬ 
ings of humanity, bears in every line of it the evidence of a 
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foregone conclusion. Major Archer, the fourth member of the 
committee, went to Europe at an early stage of the proceed¬ 
ings, and no record of his views, if he ever put. them into writing, 
is forthcoming. The fifth member, Mr. Dowson, was a mer¬ 
chant himself interested in the exportation of labor, and, as .^va8 
perhaps only to be expected, refused to sign the rejjort, and 
recorded a minute of absolute dissent. But the most valuable 
document called forth by the enquiry is the minute of the sixth 
member Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Grant. This minute contains a 
most elaborate and cxliaustive review of the evidence and a full 
discussion of the ])olicy which should guide Government in 
legislating upon the question. I extract the ])ractical conclu¬ 
sions at which that eminent man arrived, as they a)q)ear to me 
to be, on the whole, the best cxiiosition I have anywhere met 
with of the principles which should be followed in dealing with 
emigration. 

“ I conclude then that, as far as our information goes, the 
whole of the evils which attended tlie exjmrt of Indian labourers 
to our own colonies were casual, and may, by good regulation, 
be prevented for the future; that the direct' advantages of free 
emigration are immense, whilst the indirect advantage.s are incal¬ 
culable ; consequently that free emigration from India to our 
owu colonies ought to be permitted under such regulation in 
India and in the colonics as may afford a reasonable expect~- 
tion of preventing the recurrence of the evils heretofore 
experienced. As far as Mauritius is concerned, I regard our 
information as complete, and therefore there can, in my opinion, 
be no reason to delay the oiiening of that colony beyond the 
time when the colonial laws and institutions shall be pro¬ 
nounced to be, in all that concerns this question, in a satis¬ 
factory state. Not having comjilete information in regard 
to our other colonics, I cannot conclude with equal confidence as 
to them; but I see no I'eason to suspect that any evils that may 
have been experienced in those colonies are not remediable by 
jiroper measures in the same manner as in Mauritius; con¬ 
sequently mj' belief is, that the conclusion ajijilies equally 
to all our colonies. In regard to Bourbon, the only foreign 
colony to which Indian labourers have gone in large numbers, 
we have no information. There are, however, strong grounds 
for suspecting that abuses may exist there in a higher degree 
than in Mauritius, from the circumstance of Bourbon being 
still a slave colony. In my opinion, that fact alone affects the 
case very materially. The Government of that country has 
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ahewn a strong desire to protect imi'jorted labourers by the 
Gnactnieiit of jiroteelive laws. But the state of the Taw is a 
small matter comi)ared with the slate of the public feeling and 
the adininistralion of the law, whereof we know nothing. I 
cannot imagine an island, of which the pojmlation consists of a 
few white niasters, a largo number of black slaves, and a large 
number of free black foreigners, being an eligible habitation 
for the last-rncntioned class. The Crown cannot know that the 
Indian labourer there gels justice in all respects like a French 
labourer in his own country, and, if he do not, it cannot afford 
him ]n’otection. This is not the case of a few stray labourers 
leaving their country to go to a foreign land, a case which 
might certainly be disregarded by the law; hut this is a case 
where British subjects would be annually exported systematic- 
iilly and by thousands. If, therefore, there is need of inter¬ 
ference, the imi)or(ance of the matter demands legislation. 
Since the ])rohibitory Act of the Indian Government, the 
ex])ortation of labourers from Pondicherry has been sto])ped. If 
any British ])orts arc again oj)cned, Pondicherry may very pro¬ 
bably again be opened. I do not deny that this is a point 
which is involved in some difficulty; but as our legislation will 
affect only our fellow-subjects, whose ]>rotection is our first duty, 
we have no right, merely because foreign interests are concerned, 
to^-efuse to legislate for them in such manner as is most condu¬ 
cive to their good, whether in the way of restriction, or in the 
way of relaxation. 

“ I believe, however, that it will oidy be necessary to prevent 
British subjects being inveigled or carried by force into foreign 
territories on the Indian Continent. If all jicrsous conducting 
labourers into those territories are subjected to j)roj)er regu¬ 
lations, whereby it may be certain that every labourer so })ro- 
ceeding shall he made aware that he is liable to be taken 
beyond sea without the i)rotection of the British Government, 
and whereby the option of turning back shall be freely afforded 
him, I do not think that any abuse is likely to occur. But 
conceiving this to be a imint on which the Madras committee 
must have a great deal more information than we have, I shall 
say no more uj)Oti it. 

“ The sort of law which I would suggest, and which, in my 
opinion, would be sufficient for regulating the system of emi¬ 
gration from India, may be gathered from what I have said 
when touching upon the several abuses to be guarded against. 
In India it would be necessary to limit emigration to certain 
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ports wliich might be conveniently named from time to time by 
llie executive Government. The necessity of regulating the 
system involves the necessity of limiting it to places where 
means can be ])rovide(l for the enforcement of the regulations. 
At each port of embark.ation a Protector of Indian Emigrants 
might be api>oiuted, having no connection with the police and 
no power to i)unish. He might probably conduct his duty with 
a very small establishment. At any rate, the one or two clerks 
and chuprassees whom he may require should have no interest 
in the matter. At his office he might examine leisurely one by 
one, and without the presence of any party interested in the 
system, every labourer who should come to him ])rofeB8ing a 
desire to embark. After making sure that the labourer fully 
understands what he undertakes, and that he is acting volun¬ 
tarily, the Protector might make out a certificate containing a 
descrij)tiou of the holder’s j)ersoii. A registry of all certificates, 
containing the date of examination and all particulars, might 
be kept. The system of passing coolies in batches might be 
forbidden. It might be the Protector’s duty to see that no 
force, or show of force (such as, marching coolies about in gangs 
under burkundauzes), should be allowed, and to make it well 
understood by all that if any labourer, at any moment, chooses 
to change his mind as to going abroad, no summary interfer¬ 
ence with him will be permitted. The certificate might, withia a 
limited time from its date, be a sufficient warrant to any master 
of a vessel who had obtained authority from the Protector for 
conveying emigrants to receive the holder on board. The Pro¬ 
tector might refuse to grant such authority, unless convinced 
that the master and officers are, by experience, temper, character, 
&c., suited for such a duty as the conveyance of Indian labour¬ 
ers. Before the ship breaks ground the Protector might j)roceed 
on board and grant a final permit to the master to sail with such 
labourers as then and there produce their certificates, and still 
testify their desire to proceed; pi’ovided he be satisfied that all 
regulations concerning sj)ace, food, water, ventilation, medicine, 
&c., have been duly attended to. In regard to space and water, 
the regulations might be more liberal in favor of the emigrant 
than the old regulations. Security, in the shape of a deposit of 
stock paper, for the return passage of the labourer, might be 
insisted upon, A very small amount of security would suffice 
for labourers going to Mauritius, whence the return passage is 
cheap. I conceive that a law of the Imperial Legislature would 
be necessary in order to insure, on the part of masters and 
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owners of vesselsj obedience to such regulations as the,Indian 
Government might frame, and to render breaoli of the same, on 
shore or at sea, punishable in any part of the British dominions. 
To prevent smuggling Indians to foreign parts, contrary to law, 
all vessels trading in British waters, and British vessels every¬ 
where, might be liable to search by men-of-war expressly with 
this object, and a proper penalty for every Indian labouring 
man found on board contrary to law might be imposed. If more 
than a very small number should be found, the penalty might 
well be confiscation. Permission might be refused by the 
Government to ship emigrants to any colony where, -in the 
opinion of that Government, the law applicable to such emi¬ 
grants is not in all respects such as is suitable for free men of 
that class, and where adequate practic.al facilities, considering 
the circumstances of the emigrants, are not afforded by the colonial 
forms of procedure aTid institutions. In regard to lawin the colony, 
no power to retain labourers within the limits of an estate, nor 
otherwise to interfere with their liberty out of working hours, 
nor to inflict corporal punishment upon them, nor to inflict any 
other i)uni8hment ui)on them otherwise than by the hands of 
public justice, should, in my o})inion, be permitted. Breach of 
contract on cither side should annul the bargain in resi)ect to 
the party breaking it, except that the contracting employer 
should be obliged to return the labourer, if called upon to do so. 
The terms of contract should, I think, be shortened according 
to the distance of the colony. Two years for Mauritius would 
certainly be ample. Taking the market rate of wages there at 
lis, 10, and the contract rate at Rs. 5, rations being the same, 
that would allow the contracting employer Rs. 120 for his 
expenses in importing and exporting again the contracting 
labourer.* 

“After the first term I think no renewal should be allowed, 
but employer and working man should be left to make their own 
bargains for short terms, say, for not longer than six mouths: all 
bargains for short terms, in anticipation of the expiry of existing 
bargains should, I think, be valid. One day of rest in seven, except 
upon pressing occasion, might be insisted upon. A class of 
labourers who should work every day of the week would drive 
labourers who work only six days out of the market. 


• “ Because of the disadvantages under which the weaker party to the contract may 
often labour, from his original ignorance of circumstances known to the other party and 
the nature of the bargain, I think he should have the power of freeing himself on paying 
the full charges of the other parly, as proposed by Lord Glenelg If this be not allowed, 
I think there should be no remedy for breach against the weaker party, but by regular 
civil actiou," 
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“In rci^ard to legal procedure, the appointment of competent 
interpreters would be indisi)eiisable. So also, I think, the 
institution of cheap and accessible courts, competent to give 
labourers civil damages for ill-treatment on the voyage and in 
the colony, should be insisted u|)on. Perhaps a Colonial Pro¬ 
tector of Indian labourers, to give advice and generally to sec 
that these poor people obtain their riglits, to be the mediniu of 
communication between the labourer and his family, and to remit 
money to the labourer’s home by a system of ])nblie bills, also to 
report on the arrival of each cooly vessel to the Protector at the 
Indian port whence it sailed, might be useful to the colony. As 
in India, I think it would be better to confine the j)oliee and all 
other judicial officers to their |)roper duty of deciding disputes 
and ])uuishiug otl'ences in eases where Indian labourers arc 
concerned as in all other cases. IPhcre Indian labourers sail 
without contracts for our own colonies, it does notoccur to me that 
any measures are necessary, except sucii as will insure against 
being carried off involuntarily by framl or force, iiegulations, 
such as are above eontcniplated as to bo oidbrced in ludia, would 
seem to me sufficient for this purpose.” 

I may add that Sir ,1. P. Grant, who now, w'itli Jamaica 
experience added to his knowledge of India, is better qualified 
than any other person to form an opinion, has distinctly said 
that his subsequent study of the question from all points, of 
view has only strengthened him in the conclusions arrived at 
by him as a member of the Cominissiou of 18dS-I0. 

The views of the members of the Government of India were 
nearly as divergent as those of the members of the Calcutta 
Committee. Mr. Bird would have chosen to maiutaiu the abso¬ 
lute jiroliibitiou; Lord Auckland would have permitted emigra¬ 
tion to Mauritius, if he could have seen his way to preventing 
emigration to other colonies at the same time ; Messrs. Prinsep 
and Amos were for allowing a regulated emigration to both 
British and Foreign colonies. The conflicting minutes were laid 
before the Court ol Directors, who declined to allow any relaxa¬ 
tion of the existing law till the questioti should bo considered by 
Parliament. But the interest of Parliament in the subject had 
meanwhile begun to abate a natural reaction after the some¬ 
what sensational manner in which the case had been taken up by 
the abolitionists. The question had degenerated into a party one, 
and sides had changed in a curious way, till we find the son of 
Zacchary Macaulay in 1840 supporting what Lord Brougham two 
years before had so strenuously denounced as an “ infernal trade.” 
Ultimately there ceased to be any measure relating to Indian 
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emigration before either house of Parliament, and the question 
was left to be dealt with executively by the Colonial Office, acting 
in communication with the Board ot Control and the Court of 
Directors. 

The oi)inlou of the more moderate bad gradually come round 
to the view that, under proper control, emigration, at any rate to 
the Mauritius, might he permitted. Accordingly, by an order in 
Council at home, and an act of the Legislature in India, emi¬ 
gration to Mauritius was made legal, with etfect from the 2ud 
December 1842. The Act, though ])erhap3 clumsier in form, 
in substance follows the general scheme ol the previously 
repealed law of 1837. One obvious omission, namely, the omis¬ 
sion to provide an independent officer under the style of Protector 
of Emigrants to perform the duties of supervision and check 
at each of the ports of embarkation, had to be remedied by au 
amending Act in 1843. But the two Acts, XV, 1842, and XXI, 
1843, taken together, formed the basis of the emigration rules in 
force till 1864. Some sliglit modifications of detail were intro¬ 
duced from time to time; but, speaking broadly, the legislative 
history of emigration for twenty years, as faras British colonies 
were concerned, was 8im))ly au extension to one sugar-j)rodncing 
settlement after another of the Acts of 1842 and 1843. Emi¬ 
gration was thus successively legalised to Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Bytish (iiiiana in 1844 ; to Grenada and St. Lucia in 1855 ; to 
St. Vincent, St. Kitts and Natal in 1860; to the Seychelles in 
1862 ; and to the Danish Colony of St. Croix in 1863. Two 
important ])()ints of policy were, however, laid down during this 
period. In the case of Mauritius and the three colonies of Ja¬ 
maica, Trinidad and British Guiana, emigration had been per¬ 
mitted without any proper investigation iutothemeansavailablefor 
the protection of the emigr.ant when he should have reached his 
destination. When proposals began to come in for further extend¬ 
ing the sphere of emigration, Lord Canning perceived that some 
guarantee on this point was necessary, and accordingly in Act 
XXXI, 18 .'j 5, and all subsequent extending Acts, there was 
inserted a clause declaring that the Act would only take effect 
when the Government of India should notify that such regula¬ 
tions had been i)rovidcd, and such measures taken in the colony, as 
might be considered neces.sary for the protection of the emio-rant 
during his residence and iu respect of his return to India, 
Supported by this clause. Lord Canning did in fact force the 
colony of St. Lucia to modify certain obnoxious provisions in 
its local ordinances before he would make the necessary declara- 
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tion. Similarly, an Act of 1856 gave the Government of India 
power to suspend emigration to any colony when the required 
conditions were not fulfilled. 

This law was called forth by the insufficiency of the quaran¬ 
tine arrangements at Port Louis, which had led to a most 
lamentable loss of life among Indian emigrants in 1856. In 
September of tliat year, accounts were received of excessive 
mortality among the emigrants who had sailed from Calcutta in 
two ships, the tlyderee and the Fattch Mobarick, while in quaran¬ 
tine upon Gabriel Island near Port Louis. The Ih/deree arrived 
on the 5th January 1856 with 272 immigrants, and the Futt.ek 
Mobarick on the 9th idem, with 380. Though there were then 
no symi)toms of cholera, the immigrants were ordered into qua¬ 
rantine on Gabriel Island, where they were landed between the 
I4th and 18th. Inadequately sheltered—if, indeed, they had 
any shelter at all—exposed to a specially inclement hurricane 
season, placed in charge of a drunken and incajiable doctor, and 
insufficiently sujiplicd with fresh water and medicines, it is no 
wonder that these poor wretches fell a prey to cholera, fever, 
and dysentery. The result was that, when the remnant was 
released from quarantine on the 6th of May, out of 697 souls 
landed, 284 had perished. The rejiort first furnished by the 
Government of Mauritius was very meagre, though the naked 
facts were sufficiently piteous. Further information was, how¬ 
ever, obtained from the Hon’ble A. Eden, who had been on leave 
in Mauritius, and from other sources; and as it apjieared that 
the Government of Mauritius had it in contemi)lation to con¬ 
tinue to use Flat and Gabriel Islands as a lazaretto, though in 
bad weather they were quite cut off from the main island, the 
Government of India determined at once to suspend emigration 
to the colony. This was done by notification dated the 24th 
October 1856, and the measure, with the reasons for it, at once 
communicated to the Government of Mauritius and to the Court 
of Directors. The Mauritius authorities were thoroughly roused 
by the decisive action of the Government of India, and the whole 
quarantine system having been put upon a proper footing, the 
embargo was removed in April 1857. 

But while in the legislation on the subject these two important 
gains had been secured, two changes of colonial policy had been 
accepted which I cannot help looking upon as retrog'rade. The 
first was the extension of the period qualifying for back 
passage from 5 to 10 years in British Guiana and most of the 
West Indian Colonies; the other, the total abolition of back 
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passage in the case of Mauritius. Harl the policy sketched by 
Sir J. P. Grant been adhered to, both of these encroachments 
would have been resisted. 

The history of emigration to French Colonies is a separate 
one. The climate of Bourbon or Reunion, though highly 
favorable to Europeans, seems to be inimical to negroes, 
and the sup])ly of labour has been a chronic difficulty in that 
colouy. We have seeu that it began to draw on India for 
emigrants even before Mauritius, but from 1839 emigra¬ 
tion to Reunion was illegal. Nevertheless, the demand for 
labour was so urgent and matters were so brought to a crisis by 
the emancipation of the slaves in the French Colonies in 1848, that 
under cover of a free emigration from French Indian Ports a sys¬ 
tem of kidna])ping and decoying British subjects had sprung up, 
which Act XXIV, 1852, was intended to re))ress. Meanwhile, 
the French Government had, in 1851, apjdied for permission to 
recruit labourers for Reunion in British India, and the proposi¬ 
tion had been favourably received by Lord Dalhousie’s Govern¬ 
ment. Negotiations were, however, greatly protracted, and it was 
not till 1860 that a convention was agreed upon between the two 
countries. In June of that year, the Secretary of State urged 
the speedy passing of a law to give the convention effect. The 
urgency of the case arose from the fact that the French had again 
resorted to a system of obtaining negro labour, designated 
in the preamble to the convention as a “ recrutement sur la cote 
d’Afrique do travailleurs noirs par vote de rachat," but described 
by Lord Russell as “ a revival of the African slave-trade, how¬ 
ever the operation may in terms be disguised.” This system, 
otherwise known as the “ Regis contract,” the Emperor could not 
put an end to till he was assured by a definite conclusion of the 
convention that his colony would be able to obtain labour from 
India. But the convention would be a dead letter without the 
necessary repeal of the Indian law forbidding emigration to 
French Colonies. Thus the Act of 1860, permitting emigration 
to Reunion, Guadaloupe, Martinique and French Guiana, was in 
some sort passed in the interest of the negro and under abolition¬ 
ist pressure. The precaution of first ascertaining whether suffi¬ 
cient guarantee existed for the protection of the cooly in French 
Colonies seems therefore to have been omitted. Yet surely the 
first obligations of the Indian Government were to its own sub¬ 
jects. Amicus Quashy, magis amicus Ramsawmy. However, 
as an Act, Act XLVI of 1860 was in definiteness and exactitude 
an improvement on the legislation then in force in regard to 
British Colouies. 
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Tlie next important e])och in tlie liistoiy of lef^islatlou on this 
subject was tlie passing of Act XIIl, 1864. Tlie grounds and 
general character of that enactment cannot be better explained 
tlian in the following statement of objects and reasons by 
Mr. (Sir 11.) Maine:— 

“The emigration laws in force in India have for some time 
past been under the consideration of the Government of India. 
In ])reparing a measure for the amendment and systematization 
of those laws, it has been thought desirable to keep the following 
objects in view: — 

(1.) the consolidation (with the necessary improvements) of 
the various Acts now on the Statute-Book ; 

(2.) the repression of any abuses which may exist in the 
recruitment of labourers; 

(3.) the protection of the labourers and the regulation of the 
dei)6ts; 

(4.) the definition aiid description by express law of the duties 
of the Protector of Emigrants; 

(5.) the removal of the discrepancies which exist between 
the system of emigration to French Colonies and the system 
under which emigration t.akes place to de 2 )endencies of the 
British Empire and certain other localities ; 

(6.) the removal, by w'ell-considered general provisions, of 
the necessity for separate legislation in ])articular cases. 

“ I.—With a view to the consolidation of the law, all pre¬ 
vious statutes relating to emigration (with the exception of Act 
XLVI of 1860 and Act VII of 1862, but including the 
Crimping Act), are rei>caled. It is su])]) 08 cd that the provisions 
of the Penal Code as to abduction or kidnajjping, and the 
somewhat severe jienalties in this Bill j)rovided to prevent 
involuntary emigration, will have the effect of rendering the 
Crimjnng Act su])erfluous. 

“ II.—The task of framing provisions for the effectual repres¬ 
sion of abuses which exist, or which may possibly grow up in 
the recruitment of labourers, has been very greatly facilitated 
by the passing of the recent Bengal Act III of 1863. That 
Act appears to have been so carefully considered, and to be so 
well calculated to effect its object, that it has been thought 
desirable to follow it substantially in the part of the j)resent 
measure now under consideration. TJic principal difference 
between the machinery of this Bill and the system which it Is 
intended to supersede, consists in the provision that every 
recruited labourer shall, instead of being forwarded at once to 
the coast, be taken before a Magistrate for registration. Pre- . 
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vious to regiatratlou, the Magistrate will interrogate the 
recruit as to his comprcliension of’ the engagement and willing¬ 
ness to fulfil it. The recruit, if the examination should prove 
satisfactory, is then under proper regulations to be forwarded to 
the depot, and tlierc to be at once inspected by the medical 
officer. Tlie recruiter is to be regularly licensed, and the later 
sections of the Bill provide by penalties of fine and imprison¬ 
ment against uulioensed recruiting, against neglecting to take 
the recruit for examination before a Magistrate, and against 
forwarding the recruit to the coast without registration. Fur¬ 
ther, in order to {uinish and prevent malpractices which are said 
to be not unknown in some j)arts of India, any person who may 
falsely reju’esent himself to have Goverumeiit authority for 
recruiting, or who may attein])t to induce the police to assist 
him, is rendered liable to imprisonment or fine. 

“ III.—For tlic ])roteetiou of the emigrant when he has 
reached the coast, depots are to be licensed and to be liable to 
constant inspection. There is to be a medical officer for every 
place to wliicli emigration is authorized. The Protector is to be 
present at the first examination of the labourer and at his 
embarkation. If he is unfit to jiroceed on his voyage, the Emigra¬ 
tion Agent of the colony for which he was intended must send 
him back to his district. The Bill provides securities (eoiisistino' 
in the Magistrate’s registration, the Emigration Agent’s certifi¬ 
cate, the list of the Protector, the list of the Captain of the 
emigrant vessel, and the list of the Customs Officer) against any 
other than registered emigrants being embarked. It further 
provides for the survey and licensing of emigrant ships, and for 
their being duly provisioned and supplied with medical stores, 
boats, and other necessaries. 

“IV.— Tlie Bill for the first time gives a legal description 
and definition of the duties of a Protector of Emigrants. 
Although the Protector is relieved from some of his functions by 
the provisions for local registration in the emigraiu’s district, it 
is assumed tliat his duties are still sufficiently numerous aud 
Important for it to be desirable that the Protector should be an 
officer with no other avocations. These duties will embrace the 
general superintendence of the emigrants, from the time when 
they are brought down to the port to the moment of embarka¬ 
tion. It should be repeated, however, that the Protector will 
no longer conduct the enquiry as to the free will of the emi¬ 
grant The responsibility of that investigation is thrown by 
the Bill on the local Magistrate. 


N 
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“ V. —French Colonies have now advantages in their Acta on 
three chief points,—the time during wliicii their ships may sail 
for tlie West Indies, tlie 8[»ace required for emigrants, and tlie 
proportion of women they are compelled to carry. Tlie Bill 
projioses to assimilate the general law on the first two points 
to the French Acts, and gives jiower to the (Tovernor-General 
in Council to fix the proportion of women. The question whe¬ 
ther other Emigration Agents should be paid by fees, as the 
French Agents may be paid, is resolved in the negative. 

“ VI.—The advantage of providing a uniform and general 
system, which may be known to British Colonial Governments 
and to foreign jiowers as containing the sole conditions on which 
emigration from India can be allowed, has been considered to 
justify a part of the measure which will prevent recurrence to 
separate special legislation adapted to particular treaties, and 
will empower the Governor-General in Council to authorize 
emigration, but subject always to the proposed Act, to any new 
colony or locality. The Bill continues the legality of emigra¬ 
tion to those places to which it is now lawful.” 

A mere enumeration of the Acts, nineteen in number, through 
which the law on the subject of emigration was then scattered, 
sufficiently proved the need of consolidation. 

The necessity of bringing the process of recruitment under 
some form of control had long become manifest. In Macl^’as 
the practice had been Introduced, with the consent of the Agents, 
of requiring recruiters before commencing operations in any 
district to obtain the countersignature of the Magistrate to their 
license, and of bringing intending emigrants before a Magis- 
trate previously to their leaving the district in which they 
were recruited. And rules to this eft’ect were embodied in 
the Madras Revised Code of 1861. In Bengal the attention of 
Government had been especially called to this jiart of the sj'stem 
by Mr. Beyts, Protector of Emigrants at Port Louis, who had 
been deputed, by the Colonial Government to enquire into the 
practical working of emigration in India. Mr. Beyts’ sugges¬ 
tions were in the main approved by the Lieuteuaut-Governor 
and the Government of India, and were very closely followed 
in the subsequent legislation. Pending legislation, however, 
the Government of Bengal was authorized to adopt Mr. Beyts’ 
rules as slightly modified by the Lieutenant-Governor, so far 
as they could be enforced without express sanction of law. 

Under Mr. Maine’s third head, the legislation for the control 
of depots is almost entirely new. They are not mentioned in 
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the laws before passed, nor in the Calcutta rules. They are 
briefly noticed in the Madras rules of 1861. Doubtless the 
legislation embodies the practical experience gained. In the 
important point of a medical inspection, the law had already 
been anticijiated at Calcutta by executive action. 

The necessity for a definition of the duties of the Protector 
had been forcibly illustrated in 1860 by the case of the Tyhur- 
nia, in which the Secretary of State called for a report on the 
circumstances attending the embarkation of emigrants. A very 
unsatisfactory exj)lanatiou was given by the Calcutta Protector, 
and it was clear that his supervision was lax in the extreme. 
It became evident that a separate officer must be appointed Pro¬ 
tector, and this was at once done. The duties had, till then, 
been performed by the Master Attendant with the aid of an 
Assistant Protector, who also had other duties. 

On Sir H. Maine’s 5th and 6th points no further remarks are 
necessary. 

The Act of 1864 has been subsequently amended in details, 
but still, as incorporated in the consolidating Act of 1871, 
forms the basis of the system of control to which emigration is now 
subjected. Though not faultless in details, it is iu the main, if 
carefully administered, sufficient to secure all that the Indian 
authorities can directly secure, viz., that emigrants shall embark 
of their own free will and with some knowledge of the conditions 
of their new existence, and that they shall be taken proper care 
of iu the de])ot while waiting to embark and during the voyage 
to their destination. 

Having thus .all too hurriedly sketched the general course of 
policy as illustrated by legislation, I will now proceed to sum¬ 
marise the chief facts of emigration as they bear upon the emi¬ 
grants themselves and the country whence they emigrate. 

The records of emigration prior to 1842 are so scanty and 
uncertain that it will be best to begin with that year, in which, 
as we have seen, emigration to Mauritius was permitted again to 
begin after it had been for four years interdicted. The embargo 
on emigration was only removed iu December 1842, heuce but a 
few coolies sailed iu th.at year. In the following year, the 
demand for labour iu Mauritius, repressed by years of pro¬ 
hibition, again asserted itself, and nearly 40,000 emigrants 
sailed. In 1844, the number fell to 8,242, all to Mauritius. 
In 1845, the three great colonies of Trinidad, Jamaica and 
British • Guiana enter the labour market, and for the three 
years, 1845—1847, constitute, with Mauritius, the sole importers 
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of emigrants. The Mauritius (IcmanJ staucls at about 7,000 
Bouls j)er annum. In 1848, Jamaica drops out of the list, and in 
1849 the other two colonies west of tlie Cape. Emigration was 
in fact stopped, partly on account of great mortality among 
the emigrants, partly owing to a conflict then waging between the 
colonists and the Colonial Office. 

In 1849 and 1850, the Mauritius demand slightly increases. 
In 1851, British Guiana and Trinidad again begin to import 
Indian labour, and the average emigration to these two colonies 
and Mauritius for the five years, 1851—1855, rises to upwards of 
18,600 a year. From 1856 onwards, the three great sugar colo¬ 
nies, Mauritius, British Guiana and Trinidad, yearly indent for a 
greater or less number of emigrants. Jamaica is less regular. In 
1856, the lesser West Indian colonies begin to come into the field, 
but their demand is neither large nor continuous. The four years, 
1856—1859, may be taken together. Emigration culminated in 
1858, when 45,838 souls left India. The number in the following 
year (43,057) fell little short of this. The increase was partly 
due to the prosperity of the Mauritius, but it was shrewdly sus¬ 
pected that many a mutineer enlisted for Mauritius to avoid 
dejjortation to Port Blair, or even a voyage to that undiscovered 
country from which tlicre is no repatriation. The annual average 
for this period was upwards of 31,000, of whom 27,000 were sent 
to Mauritius. Fortiie 11 years, 1860—1870, the annual average 
has been about 18,200, but here has been niucli fluctuation. 
For instance, in 1861, the emigrants numbered 31,493; in 1867, 
the number fell to 7,614. The famine in the North-Western 
Provinces may have had something to do with the large number 
in 1861. The variations have been due to the variations in 
the number of colonies in the field and in the local demand. 
In 1860, Natal began to draw labour from India, and con¬ 
tinued to do so till 1866. In 1861, Beunion came into the 
field, drawing 5,333 souls from Calcutta. The emigration to 
K<3uniou has continued, but in decreasing numbers, and has 
since 1865 been carried on altogether from the French-Indian 
ports. In 1862, St. Croix took a 8hi|)-load of Bengal labour¬ 
ers, the only emigration thither. In 1864, the French West 
Indian Colonies entered the market. The Mauritius demands 
have fluctuated within very wide limits. In 1865, 19,493 souls 
sailed for that colony. In the following year, the number 
dropped to 3,549, and in the next year a single ship carried the 
whole Mauritius emigration. This sudden cessation of demand 
was greatly due to the epidemic fever of 1866 and 1867. The 
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fiffures for 1868—1870 show a steady but slow increase’in the 
demand for Indian labour. The West Indian emigration has 
been tolerably steady. 

The following figures of emigration from 1842—1870 are 
approximately correct;— 



Mon. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

0 Mauritius . 

24.‘t,8.'>3 

63,459 

44,089 

351,401 

79,761 

British Guiana. 

53,393 

16,983 

9,385 

Trinidad. 

28,030 

9,280 

5,209 

4-2,519 

Jamaica ... ... ... 

10,0-22 

3,233 

1,914 

15,169 

Natal ... ... 

Minor BritLsh Westindian 

4,116 

1,463 

869 

6,448 

Colonics and St. Croix 
(Danish) 

4,587 

1,595 

839 

7,021 

Reunion ... 

French Colonie.s we.st of 

10,751 

2,939 

1,315 

15,005 

the Cnpe ... ... 

10,800 

4,118 

1,423 

16,341 

To all destiuation.s 

365,552 

103,070 

65,043 

533,665 


The statements of return emigrants are very untrustworthy. 
Those whicli I have been able to obtain give the following 
figures for the same period:— 


From 

Mauritius 



. 97,418 


British Guiana 


• •• 

. 7,621 

77 

Trinidad 



. 3,981 


Jamaica 



. 1,848 

77 

other Colonies 

• •• 


. 1,310 

Total ... 112,178 


Except in the case of Mauritius, where the return is approximately 
correct, these figures ])robably understate the number of returns. 
But we may fairly assume tiiat the balance against India is not 
less than 400,000 souls in the last 30 years. If we add the 
drain to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, it will probably not 
fall short ot hall a million. On the other hand, the proportional 
gain to the colonies has been enormous. Thus, in 1871, Mauri¬ 
tius had 216,000 inhabitants of Indian extraction, or more than 
two-thirds of the whole poimlation, while the three chief west¬ 
ern colonies had between them some 80,000 Indian settlers. 

I have not any exact figures to give as to the distribution of 
the emigrants according to the ])rovince of recruitment. It may, 
however, be said generally that the earliest recruiting-grounds 
in the Bengal Presidency were Bchar and Chota Nagpore, the 
so-called “ hill coolies” being in great request. But the number 
of aboriginals gradually decreased, partly from the competition 
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of the tea districts, and ])artly because of the heavy mortality 
at sea among tliis class of emigrants. Simultaneously recruiting 
operations seem to have been puslied furllier westward into tlie 
Benares division and tlie Lower Doal), as also into Oudli, In 
Madras and Bombay, no.geographical distribution is now pos¬ 
sible. As little can be said as to the classes from which the 
emigration was mainly drawn. As a general rule, the Hindus 
largely outnumber the IMussuImans. The Calcutta emigration is 
thus classified by the Protector of Emigrants:—Hindus, 218,973; 
Mussulmans, 49,860; Aborigines, 54,956; Christians, 88. Of the 
emigrants from Calcutta, the mass belongs to the lower agricul¬ 
tural and labouring castes; but tliere is some mixture of all 
castes. The emigrants from Madras are said to be “mostly 
Pariahs, with a considerable number of Sudras and a few Mus¬ 
sulmans.” In the Bombay emigration about 7'5 per cent, seems 
to have been Mussulman, Tlie records of coolies’ savings are 
very imperfect; but there is no doubt that especially from De- 
merara and Trinidad the return emigrants do carry away very 
considerable sums. The steamer JEninore, which left (George¬ 
town last Sejiteinber, carried 581 Indian passengers with econo¬ 
mies amounting to £21,600 or £37 a head all round, including 
women and children. 

The statistics of mortality at sea are also meagre and frag- 
mentaiy. Speaking generally, the emigration to IMauritius from 
Madras has been healthy, the deaths seldom reaching one per 
cent. From Bombay the mortality was equally light till the 
years 1864 and 1865, when it was lamentably swelled by an epide¬ 
mic of fever. Since the latter year there has been no emigra¬ 
tion from Bombay. The average deatli-rate of the voyage from 
Calcutta to Mauritius for tlie 11 years, 1860—1870, has been 2*4, 
a high rate for so short a vo 3 'age. Similarly, on the voyage to 
the West Indies, the mortality among Madras coolies has seldom 
exceeded 2 percent. Among Calcutta coolies, on the other hand, 
it seldom falls so low ; and at times the death-rate has been so 
terrible as to lead one to doubt whether an emigration liable 
to such disasters should be allowed to continue. Thus, in 1856, 
the mortality rose to 17 i>er cent., and again, in 1864, the deaths 
were 18 per cent, of those embarked. In botli cases careful 
enquiries were instituted, but without any very decided results. 
It was suggested that the large number of “ hill coolies” shij)ped 
from Calcutta had somethiug to do with the greater mortality on 
the voyage thence, as compared with the voyage from Madras ; 
and it is undoubtedly the fact that this class bears even river- 
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transit very badly. But this theory would hardly account for 
the excessive mortality of 1864, when the competition of the 
tea districts had largely diminished the number of Kdls, and the 
congeners of that tribe enlisted for-service in the colonies. 
Altogether the question is still distressingly obscure. 

To complete the review of facts needful for an intelli¬ 
gent appreciation of the results of the emigration system, it is 
necessary to get some conception of the condition of the cooly 
in the various colonies importing Indian labour. To attemptJin 
analysis of this sort for each colony in any detail would swell this 
paper to an undue length ; but in a general way I think the fol¬ 
lowing summary, under the several heads of health, wages and 
savings, laws and regulations, and moral and material condition, 
Avill be found correct. In point of salubrity, there is little to 
object to Mauritius, where, except during the years 1866-67, 
when a fever of a most virulent type raged among all classes, the 
death-rate is not high. In 1870, it was 22 per mille, a rate 
which will stand comparison with that of healthy districts in 
temperate countries. In British Guiana and the West Indies, the 
cooly has to undergo a period of accliihatisatiou, aud in the first 
year of service the mortality stands unduly high. AVhen accli¬ 
matised, the Indian population shows a death-rate not now 
abnormally high; but there is still room for improvement. The 
Cfjonial Governments seem to be taking u]) the question in 


earnest, aud a system ot rationing emigrants for the first portion 
of their residence has been trieil with good results. The ship¬ 
ment of emigrants so as to arrive before the rainy and unhealthy 
season is also insisted upon, and the organisation of a medical 
service for duty in cooly liospitals has been, or is being, carried 

^i’he figures in the margin show that 
mortality. ail iiiiproveiiieiit lias been eirected in British 

18 G 6 4 39 Guiana. In Jamaica the death-rate is 

18C7 413 still heavy, chiefiy owing to excessive 

1808 ... 2'9 mortality in one district, to Avhich the 

1870 7 3 06 Governor has now declined to allot fresh 

‘ "" emigrants. Trinidad shows a death-rate 

seldom falling short of 4-3 per cent. The smaller islands seem 
on the whole a healthy residence for Indians, though at one time 
the death-rate on Grenada and St. Croix was high, chiefly, it 
seemed, owing to neglect oii the part of the planters to sujiply 
proper dwellings aud medical attendance. This in all colonies 
the_ employer is bound by law to do; but the enforcement of the 
obligation has often been lax, notably so in Mauritius. How¬ 


ever, attention seems now to be thoroughly roused to this 
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important subject, and tlie planters perhaps begin to feel that it 
is for their own interest to look after the material welfare and 
comfort of their labourers. 

Wages in Mauritius have been singularly steady; if any¬ 
thing, they may have slightly fallen in the last 20 years. The 
average wage of an adult male employed on a sugar estate is 
Rs. 5 per mensem, in addition to a sufficient daily ration of rice, 
dill and salt fish. Old emigrants may earn one or two rupees a 
month more at agricultural labour. For skilled artisans the 
market seems favourable. As to the savings brought back by 
Mauritius emigrants, we have no precise record; but many of 
them do bring bitek considerable sums. On the other hand, 
there is a large time-expired jiopul.ation, some portion of which 
would probably escape from the very galling restrictions im])osed 
on this class, if only they could save enough to purchase 
a return passage to India. In the West Tndiiin Colonies the rate 
of wages was till lately generally regulated by reference to the 
wages earnable by a creole or negro labourer performing the same 
work. The system thus became one of task-work. Many 
labourers undoubtedly earned good wages; the savings accumu¬ 
lated, though by no means in all cases the savings of agricul¬ 
tural labour, showed this. On the other hand, the enquiries of 
the Royal Commission in llritish Guiana ju'ovcd that there at least 
the average earnings of an .adult labourer were not 5 shillings ,a 
week. In the smaller islands, where the j)lanters are poor, wages 
were lower still. Now, however, most of the colonies west of the 
Cape have fixed a minimum wage of 24 cents or 1 shilling for a 
fair day’s work. 

The colonial labour laws form the weakest point in the case 
for the Indian emigration. Nor is this to be wondered at. In 
all the colonies importing labour, the sugarcane is at once the 
raison ctetre of the settlement and the means of existence of the 
vast majority of the non-Indian population. Even when the 
planting interest has not a very potent voice in the legislature, 
it has the entire moulding of such public opinion as exists, and is 
certain, unless the head of the Government is at once very 
clear-sighted and very strong, to impart a bias to the law and 
its administration, either directly or indirectly. That such has 
in fact been the case in all colonies, no impartial reader of the 
colonial statutes can doubt. In the case of British Guiana, the 
Commission of 1871 thoroughly exposed the defects of the system 
and showed that while under indenture the cooly had practically 
no summary redress for breach of contract by his employer, and 
that while cases against labourers were counted by thousands in 
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tlie year, those against planters could be reckoned on the fingers. 
This unequal facility of redress, the constituting planters 
judges in their own cause, the reduction of the cooly’ by a 
rigorous system of punishment for so-called desertion to the 
position of an adscriptus ijlebcB or praedial serf, the bringing Into 
play of undue pressure in order to induce the time-expired immi¬ 
grant to enter into a fresh indenture;—these blots will be 
found, in greater or less degree, according to circumstances, in 
the legislation of most of the colonies. Thus, while the mifair- 
ness of the law to emigrants under indmiture is probably most 
flagrant in British Guiana, the repressive measures ay)plied to 
those who decline to re-indenture are most stringent in Mauritius. 
It is but fair to add that the whole question of the labour law 
for emigrants has been of late under discussion, and that a 
scheme of legislation has been proposed by Lord Kimberley, 
which, if adopted by the various colonies concerned, will com¬ 
pletely remedy the great defects now existing, I should also 
add that within the last two years the law for Jamaica has been 
so modified that the above strictures do not .apply to it. But 
previous to that alteration we have the admission of the present 
Governor that things were very far from being in a satisfactory 
state. 

Under the head of moral and material condition we have 
no^ very much information. The disj)roportIon of the sexes— 
the number of women never exceeding one-half that of men—is 
a serious drawback and is found a fertile source of crime. But 
it has not been possible to recruit a larger proportion of females 
than forty to every hundred males without running the risk of 
enlisting an undesirable class of women. As more Indians come to 
settle in the coloiiies, this inequality will tend to right itself, but 
the process will be slow. Connections between Indians and 
women of negro origin seem extremely rare. The restraints 
of caste and even of religion appear to be e.asily shaken off. 
The Commissioners record that they found few traces in British 
Guiana of any outward observance of the Hindu religion,* and 
those only in the most out-of-the-way and secluded settlements, 
and they write of seeing a Mahomedan distributing pork rations 
to his co-religionists “ with much unction.” Liaisons between 
Mahomedan men and Hindu women, and the reverse, seem not 
uncommon; and in British Guiana, at any rate, the two religions 
seem to have amalgamated the Hull and the Muharram Into a 


* T observe, b()wcv(‘r, tUal Canon King'ilcy speaks of Hindu templos as not of rare 
occurrence in Trinidad. 


O 
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single fesfival. I regret to observe from recent reports that the 
vice of drunkenness is said to be gaining ground among Indian 
emigrants in British Guiana. With a relaxation-of the re¬ 
straints of caste aud the temptation of cheap liquor, I fear that 
a deterioration of morale in this resi)ect is not uncommon. 
That an industrious emigrant abroad enjoys much physical com¬ 
fort cannot be denied. The improvement of physique apparent 
among return emigrants, whether from the Mauritius or the 
Western Colonies, has been frequently remarked, and the 
character seems also to gain in independence. Children reflect 
the improved physical condition of their parents, aud the British 
Guiana Commission uses the word “jolly” as best describing 
their appearance in that colony. Nor must the undoubted fact 
be overlooked that in the West Indian Colonics and British 
Guiana many emigrants have voluntarily commuted their return 
passage for a bounty in money or for grants of land. 

What then is the conclusion we should arrive at upon the 
whole question? Without going back to abstract principles of 
free trade in labour or individual freedom of action, I think we 
may say that the onus prohandi lies njion those who would inter¬ 
dict emigration altogether, to show that the evils either to the 
country at large or to the emigrants themselves are not only 
so great as to overbalance the good, but also so inherent in the 
very system as to he i)ractically remcdylcss. The facts will hardly 
sui)i)ort these propositions. Though emigration cannot be 
regarded as a wholesome check upon our population, seeing that 
the su])ply is not derived from the most dcnsely-i)opulate(l 
regions, but rather from districts where wages arc from various 
causes low, and where certain classes have become familiarised 
with the idea of leaving home in search of service of one sort 
or another; yet it cannot, on the other hand, be looked upon as 
an injurious drain ui)On the labour sup])ly of the country. The 
smallness of its dimensions, as compared with the tract whence 
the supply is drawn, precludes this view. An emigration of 
half a million in thirty years, scattered over an area containing 
certainly not less than a i)0])ulation of fifty millions, must be 
regarded as infinitesimal.* As to the effect upon the individual 

* I lake Bchar, Cliota N'a'i‘[)Ore, Oudli anti tlic Benares and Allahabad diviaion.s of 
fhe Nortli-West ProvincpM, and find tlicfofal po|mlatioii about dSiniUjonfl. On the other 
hand, the total eini'jrutioii flux ret/hm will fall a ^^ood deal under 400,000. Compare 
this witlithe cmij;ralion from the Uniied Kin^jdom, which, in the years 1815-1871, uum- 
l>cred7:\ millions, and, for tiio years 18411-1870, amonuted to 6^ millions on a population of 
(in 18G1) 20 millions, or Just ten times the iudiau exodus. The Irish statistics, taken by 
themselves, are still more .startling. The census of 1801 gave Ireland a population of 
5,798,907. During tlic ten years following, 818,582 Irish people emigrated, or oue-sevontU 
of the iuiiial population. 
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emigrants, it must be confessed that even now, and still more so 
in tlie past, he is in certain respects at a disadvantage. He is 
liable to be imposed upon by recruiters, he incurs a certain 
increased risk to life upon the voyage, and may be subjected to 
the action of laws,more or less harsh and jiartial. But none of 
these evils are beyond remedy, and in point of fact action is 
already being taken to remedy most of tliem. On the other 
band, an industrious labourer who keeps his health lias a career 
of competence, or even of what to him must bo wealtli,open to 
him, and, if be chooses, can settle in a climate not on the whole 
inimical. The Emigration Board, which is the chief adviser of 
the Colonial Office, possesses great knowledge of the [losition of 
the Indian emigrant, and invariably shows a most impartial 
desire to do him justice. The main thing wanting is that the 
information available in India as to the state of the colonics 
should be full, accurate and brought up to recent date. Thus it 
will be iiossible at once to ensure a correct picture of their future 
being laid be/ore the emigrants previously to emigration, and 
to remonstrate against any such change in colonial pidicy as may 
appear inimical to the Indian labourer. That, however, a very 
careful watch needs to be kept upon the colonial administrations, 
the course of the British Guiana and Mauritius enquiries and 
the recent tragedy in the former colony, abinnlantly shew; nor is 
it ai^y imputation on the bona fides of those Governments to say 
this. Tlie element in which they exist is such as to render a 
thoroughly impartial view upon the spot almost impossible. 

It may be necessary to enforce a more stringent system of 
regulation, and perhajis to insist on the ajipoinlment of officers 
on the part of the Government of India to watch over the inter¬ 
ests of Indian emigrants in the colonics. The Colonial office 
is quite as anxious as the authorities in India that everything 
vhich is needed to secure the due protection of the cooly shall 
)e done. The question is whether it is not possible so to watch 
ind regulate the whole system of emigration and labour as to 
jusure the emigrant a freedom of enlightened choice at the 
mtset, due care and protection upon the voyage and for the 
erm of his contract, and the means of return when his contract 
hall have expired. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, and we then find that the 
odustrious emigrant has a hopeful career before him, and that 
a. fact an appreciable proportion of those who emigrate volun- 
arily settle in the colonies, the question will have received a 
)ractical answer. Meantime I would deprecate in the interest 
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of the emigrant any hasty attempt prejudge the matter on 
any a priori assumption that the traffic must be a slave-trade 
or an “ exploitation.” Honourable as are the feelings which 
dictate the extreme humanitarian view, the tone of exaggeration 
and want of calmness thus imported into the discussion have 
generally resulted in a re-action which left the cooly worse off 
than he would have been, had his cause been more temperately 
espoused. Thus the agitation of 1838 ultimately led to the 
legislation of 1844, which opened the AVest Indian colonies to 
emigration without any sufficient guarantee for the protection 
of our labourers abroad, while a blind enthusiasm for the 
negro led to the Government of India being given over bound 
hand and foot to the planters of liciiuion by the Convention 
of 1860. The question is one of j)ractlcal compromise, and 
cannot be solved by reference to abstract principles without a 
careful study of the real facts. 



4.— Agriculiiire. 

By Peaky Mohun Mookehjhe. 


A KTTDE state of agriculture is an anomaly iu a country whose 
wealth consists almost entirely of the produce of its soil. To 
those accustomcci to sights of steam plouglis and vigorous agri¬ 
cultural labor, the .wealth of Bengal might not unreasonably 
appear incompatible with a system of agriculture in which a bare 
scratching of the soil serves as an apology for the deep furrows 
of the plough, and in which com])arativeIy little labor and leas 
money are devoted to the whole process of cultivation. But 
a very slight knowledge of the soil of Bengal, of its fertility and 
geological characteristics, is enough to show that deep-ploughing 
and rich-manuring are not only not necessary, but on the contrary 
injurious to cultivation in this country, and that here the earth 
might be made to yield abundant harvest much more easily than 
in less favored countries. The natural advantages which Ben¬ 
gal possesses in this res2)cct are indeed great, and they require but 
feeble helj) from the hand of man to turn them into aecount. Such 
lielp, however, is not always forthcoming. It is true that long 
observation and experience have put our husbandmen in posses¬ 
sion of certain rudimentary jirinciples of cultivation, but it will 
apijcar, on a close examination of the subject, that the condition 
of agriculture iu this country is far from what it should be, and 
that the causes which have tended to retard its progress are not 
of a trivial nature. 

The sup[)ly of sufScient moisture for cultivation is a question 
of primary importance to the Bengal rj’ot, but it is well known 
that the means of irrigation and drainage which are within his 
reach are extremely defective. Lands which are situated on 
the banks of perennial streams enjoy advantages iu this respect 
which leave nothing to be desired, but unfortunately the quantity 
of such lands iu this country is comparatively very small, and 
is annually decreasing iu consequence of the gradual silting-up 
of the minor rivers and Ulials 'which traverse the country. In 
several of these rivers the silting-up process has been much 
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accelerated by the short-sighted eohtrivance adopted by land- 
liolders and their tenants for securiuji water for irrigation, which 
consist in throwing up cross-dams every year during tlie rams; 
so that at present the beds of many rivers in every district 
remain dry, excejit for two or three montlis during tlie rains, 
wliile new 8waini)8 and marshes of all dimensions have come 
into existence in localities which were formerly well cultivated. 
Even the tanks which had been cut in almost every village and 
field in times gone by for the sake of profit, charity, or religion, 
and which supplied not only good drinking water to the villagers, 
but also water for irrigating the lands in their neighbourhood, 
have been, in course of time wholly or as good as wholly filled 
up and become shallow pools of stagnant water. Religion has, 
however, lost the hold it once had on the minds of the ])eople ; the 
legislature in its laudable attempt to benefit the ryots has [)laced 
them in hostile relations to their landlords, and contact with 
western civilisation leads people to devote to the })urchase of 
personal comforts much of the money which in former times would 
have been spent in works of public utility. With the exception 
therefore of tracts of country which are comparatively very 
small, the crops in Bengal are entirely dependent on the fall of 
rain ; but as the (piautity of rain-fall cannot be regulated to meet 
the exact requirements of cultivation, loss by drought iu some 
years, and by inundation in others, and want of sufficient wat^er 
iu some places, and its superfluity in others, follow as an inevita¬ 
ble consequence. 

It is not, however, with regard to Irrigation alone that our 
system of agriculture is defective. The different means and 
appliances which are availed of by the scientific agriculturist for 
restoring fertility and vigor to a soil which has been imjioverisli- 
ed by cultivation are but imperfectly understood and acted upon 
by the Bengal [teasantry. It is true that a few crops are cultivated 
by rotation, and that manures are used in the cultivation of 
sugarcane, potatoes, and other valuable crops, but the ryots are 
wholly ignorant of the princii)les which should regulate the 
rotation of croj)S and the administration of sj)ecific manures to 
particular soils and crops. Nothing proves more clearly their 
ignorance in this branch of the art than the fact that they recklessly 
allow substances which are used in other countries as valuable 
manures to accumulate and rot around their houses to the 
detriment of their health. This explains the gradual de¬ 
generacy of a crop which has been grown on the same land for 
several years without calling in the aid of manures or rota- 
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tion of crops. An attempt to wring out annually from the 
soil a certain combination and proportion of elementary -bodies 
in the shape of a particular crop must be necessarily as ineffec¬ 
tual as every other contrivance to cheat nature of her dues, and 
it is therefore no wonder that crops should fail or yield but scanty 
produce in the absence of any assignable cause. 

It would be vain to look for any desire for the introduction of 
new crops from those who care so little for the im]>rovcment of 
existing croi)S. The repugnance to change which characterises 
the lower classes of the community is a serious obstacle 
in the way of all improvement, and it is only in cases in 
which a foreigner or an intelligent landholder shows, by the 
results of a few years’ cultivation, the evident advantages of 
the introduction of a new crop that its cultivation Is gradually 
taken up by a number of ryots. Prejudice and superstition 
woi'k as much mischief in this as in every other direction. Al¬ 
though sugarcane and potatoes have been for a long time 
cultivated in the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan, ami have 
proved to be the salvation of hundreds of indigent families, and 
a source of fortune to many more, there are still many families 
in those districts who would not cultivate any one of these crops 
in consequence of a superstitious fear that some mishap would 
cei’tainly befal them if they should deviate from the precise 
c(V3rse of work which was followed by their ancestors. Every 
I'amily has its proscribed crop, and it might be said of one and 
every crop that it is not cultivated, and will not be cultivated 
in any emergency by hundreds of families in each district. 

The utter helj)le3Bness of the Bengal peasantry, in cixses of 
blight, is another serious defect in our system of agriculture. 
Blights are generally looked upon as inflictious from heaven, 
and a ryot would no more thiuk of checking their course than 
he would attempt to check the legitimate operation of a jdiysi- 
cal law. The result of such a course is evident. Crojjs that 
have been raised at considerable labor and cx])cnBe are allowed 
to be destroyed without a single struggle being made for their 
preservation, while instances have been known in which a valu¬ 
able crop, such as the Otaheyte sugarcane in the district of 
Hooghly, has been suffered to become extinct in consequence of 
the occurrence of blights in two or three consecutive years. 

As a subject directly connected with agriculture, the condition 
of plough-cattle cannot engage too much of our attention. 
The rapid degeneracy of cattle has excited alarm in every 
district of Bengal, and the Itpprehcnsion which it has created as 
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to tlie domestic discomforts and agricultural difficulties which 
may arise at no distant day in consequence of such degenei’ation 
appear to be far from unreasonable. It may appear strange 
that, in a country where the people entertain a su])erstItious 
regard for cattle, and treat them with great care and humanity, 
the condition of cattle should be at all miserable, but the mys¬ 
tery is cleared up when one looks at the ryot’s ignorance of 
the ordinary rules of health and sanitation, and of the necessity 
of giving a sufficient quantity of grass and fodder to each cattle, 
of segregating diseased cattle from the healthy, and of stopping 
of all cattle traffic with affected districts. Tlie periodical out¬ 
break of cow-)K)X and other epizootic diseases among cattle has 
failed to give the people a warning of the dangers which ensue 
from the accumulation of dung and filth in and about the sheds 
where the cattle are housed, although in the epidemic-stricken 
villages some extenuation for this neglect is no doubt found in 
the consideration that cattle can hardly claim any attention 
where the men themselves perish, uncared for by the hundred. 
But murrains have scarcely done half the mischief which the 
slaughter of cattle is daily and hourly doing, and the continu¬ 
ally increasing demand for butcher’s meat in the market might 
well create a])])reheusions of an inadequate supply ere long. 
It is not, however, simply the reductiou of the number of cattle 
by murrains atid slaugliter, but also their degeneracy whichr is 
to be dpi)lorpd. Owing to various causes, not the least promi¬ 
nent of wliich is the rise in the value of agricultural jiroduce, and 
the consequent increase in the rates of rent, almost all tlie lands, 
which were formerly used as pasture, have been, in many places, 
in the course of several years ])ast, gradually brought under 
cultivation, and the enactment of a law, so far hack as 1857, for 
the establishment of pounds, showed how this unwise and suicidal 
conduct of the husbandmen had forced the cattle to the neces¬ 
sity of trespassing on cultivated land. The lands that have 
been thrown out of cultivation, on account of the paucity of 
labor in the epidemic-stricken districts, do indeed serve the pur- 
])oses of pasturage, but oven there the accidental i-emedy has 
ste))i)ed lu when the evil has been well nigh consummated. The 
evil effects of these enervating influences might have been iu 
some measure counteracted, if the breeding of cattle had at all 
received the attention it deserves. Unhappily, however, not 
only are no steps taken to ju’oeure an intermixture of breeds, 
but even the long established usages for securing good breeds of 
cattle have been recklessly abandoned. A false hankering after 
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utility in thia utilitarian age has yoked to the cart the Brahmini 
bull which, under the sanction of religion, ranges at large, and 
fattening itself with impunity on whatever food it can help itself 
to is peculiarly fitted to keej) up good breeds of cattle. Stallion 
bulls have now in most places become a thing of the past, and 
it is no wonder that cattle should degenerate in these days, when 
animals worked to the very verge of death iu carts and under 
burdens are their oidy substitute. 

Another circumstance which has temporarily co-operated with 
the causes described above to keep down agriculture iu this 
country, is the annual outbreak of ej)ldemic fever in Hooghly, 
Burdwan, and a few other districts, and the diminished supply of 
agricultural labor caused by its ravages. It is barely possible 
to give an idea of the ini.sery and destitution to which the 
[)eo](le of the fever-stricken villages have been reduced, by the 
deaths of hundreds of pcr.son.s, who were in many cases the 
svorking membcr.s of their families, by the expenditure of all they 
lad to save the lives of those whom they held nearest and dearest 
,0 their hearts, and by that physical prostration which not even 
he sturdiest among them has been able to escape. One needs 
inly look to the usurious rates to which interest on loans of 
noney has risen in the inofussil, to the scepticism as regards 
he value of remedial agents which has gained possession of 
die« 5 )opnlar mind and to the rare, perhaps hitherto unknown, 
5[>cctacle of crops rotting iu the fields or being destroyed by 
inirnals for the very want of the labor and means necessary to 
reaj) and store them, iu order to form an idea of the wretched¬ 
ness to which the peojilc have been reduced by the accumulated 
ilFects of repeated e])idemics. The want of agricultural labor 
11 those districts has been so gre.at that, in addition to the large 
.racts ot land which have become fallow by the utter extinction 
if families and by aniicabic arrangements made by ryots with 
heir landlords, more than 2,000 applications for the relinquish- 
neiit ot hereditai’j' holdings have been made to the Collector of 
looghly, witliin the present month, by ryots resiiling within a 
ingle sub-division of tlic district. In this emergency, the emi- 
;ratioii of laborers from districts which give employment only 
3 a limited iiiimbcr of persons, and in which therefore the 
rages of labor arc low, would have a very salutarj' effect both 
n the condition of the laborers, and on the agricultural pro¬ 
jects of the epidemic-stricken districts. But it would be vain 
.1 look for any such economic arrangement in a country where 
eople prefer starvation at home to^ilenty abroad. 


P 
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The most formidable obstacle in the way of agricultural im¬ 
provement remains yet to be noticed. In a couiitry where 
every body, however poor he maybe, aspires to the possession of 
land either as an owner or as a tenant, the condition of agricul¬ 
ture must be inevitably wretched. Every OJie who is just above 
the condition of a day-M)orcr, and who is able by accumulating 
his daily savings, or by means of a loan to secure au amount 
wliicb is slmjdy sufficient to buy a ])air of bullocks and a 
])lough, hastens to rent land citlicr direct from the landholder, 
or to take a sub-lease from bis tenants. “Better to have 
case than ha]){iiness ” is a well-known saying among all classes 
of tlic native community, and it gives a clue to tiic general 
craving for laud, the possession of wliich is sup])oscd to secure 
to its fortunate holder a certainty of maintaining his family 
albeit in a homely way, and to ])rot.cct him from those uncer¬ 
tainties and accidents which arc associated with more ]>aying 
occupations. The effect of such a feeling is conspicuous in tlie 
condition of the Bengal peasantry. There arc scores of ryots in 
every village, not one of whom heijls more tlian an acre of land, 
whilst tliere ai’e dozens who hold oveff'Iess, and as a general rule 
the holdings of the majority of the ryots range from three to 
six acres only. None of these small holdings consists of a 
comfuict piece of land, but generally comprises a number of plots 
situated in different fields at distances of several hundred 
yards from one another. Such a state of things renders any 
economieal and comprehensive scheme for irrigation and drain¬ 
age necessarily iinjjossible, while the loss of time, labor, and 
money wliieli it causes iu the cultivation and supervision of 
crops may well be imagined. Numerous arc the dis])utes which 
crop up annually among the ryots regarding the ingress and 
egress of water to and from the mud enclosures which inark the 
different ])lots of their I'espectivc holdings, and it is only because 
most of them are settled by the gomastah and the rnumlle of 
the village that their evil effects have not yet fully developed, 
The mischief has increased by the frecpieut divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of holdings by the operatiou of the law of inheritance. 
'J'estamentary dispositions of property are wholly unknown 
among the ryots, and poor though their possessions be, it would 
be a great gain to the cause of agriculture, and to the condition 
of the ryots themselves if every ryot on his death-bed makes 
some provident arrangement for the future enjoyment of his 
property, bequeathing, for instance, all his lands to one of his 
sons, and his personalty to the rest, or one or more entire plots 
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of land to each son. As things obtain, however at present, we 
find that not only does a ryot’s holding consist of several •small 
plots of land separated from each other by long distances, but 
that, in several cases, two or more co-sharers have a joint- 
tenancy in each and every one of the plots which belonged to 
some common ancestor. The evils of joint possession increase 
tou-I’old if it extends to the owners of the land, and we find 
tliat the same causes Avhich bring about joint-tenancy are also 
busy in creating and keeping up asinfilar state of things in tlie 
matter of proprietorshij). As a matter of fact, not less than half 
the number of estates in each district are owned by joint pro- 
jn-ietors, and although the evils incident to joint ownersliii) do 
not develope and manifest themselves in those cases where the 
management of the property is entrusted to the ehlest member, 
or kurtd, of the family, the practice of j)laciug implicit reli¬ 
ance in the heads of lamilies with regard to the management 
of jirojjerties is daily losing grouj^, and the evils of divided 
management are thei’efore underg®g a corresponding increase. 
Whether it be the collection of rents, the determination of 
petty disj)ute8 concerning drainage and the rights of user affect¬ 
ing pathways and irrigation tanks, the cultivation of fallow 
lands, the registration of ti'ausfers of holdings, or the adjustment 
and enhancement of rent, the interference in any one or more 
of.thesc matters of a number of zemindary agents, each acting 
under a different master, is jn-oduclive of the utmost confusion, 
and is detrimental alike to the ryot and the landholder. 

The difficulties, therefore, which stand in the way of agricul¬ 
tural reform in Bengal, are so great and so intimately mixed up 
with the habits, the institutions, and the character of the people, 
that one may well despair of devising any scheme which would 
have any chance of success. In districts in which the epidemic 
fever has done its fell work, and in those in which small holdings 
and minute divisions of tenures obtain to a large extent, these 
difficulties are at present practically insurmountable. Recent 
enquiries have shown that compact pieces of laud of good dimen¬ 
sions could not be had by Goveimmcnt in any district, or even 
iu any division, for the purposes of experimental model farms, 
unless such lands were taken by the operation of law, and it ia 
easy to conceive how very worthless would be the lessons intendC' 
to be taught by model farms to those whose holdings rarely 
exceed ten acres in extent, and are composed in almost all cases 
of perhaps a dozen distinct plots of laud scattered at different 
distances from oue another. It would, moreover, be too much 
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to expect that a class of men so Ignorant, improvident, and 
superstitious as arc the ryots of Bengal can have the will and 
the means to profit by the results produced with the aid of 
ample resources under the guidance of scientific men. Model 
farms are uiirpiestionably very useful institutions in their way, 
but there must be a body of intelligent and well-to-do persons 
ill the country capable of taking a practical interest in the cause 
of agriculture before the usefulness of such institutions can be 
fully appreciated. The first move, therefore, towards agricul¬ 
tural reform should be to create such an interest in the minds 
of the rich and educated portion of the native community, and 
it is a matter no less of honor to the Government than it is of 
congratulation to the country that measures have already been 
taken for imparting, ere long, to the advanced native students in 
our colleges, instruction in the principles and practice of agri¬ 
culture, and in the cognate arts and sciences. Such technical 
instruction, aided by observation and experiment in model farms,, 
will certainly remove that apathy against agriculture, the result 
of ignorance, which exists at present in the minds of all who are 
above the condition of ryots, and we may confidently look for¬ 
ward to the gradual creation of a class of young men of the rich 
and middle classes of native society, who by their position, 
resources, and practical knowledge of agriculture, will be able to 
remove all obstacles which lie in the way of agricultural impro^/e- 
meut. Enlightened self-interest will not be slow in showing the 
benefits which arise from concessions and sacrifices made for the 
purpose of assisting one’s neighbour to square or drain his land, 
and means will not be wanting for buying up small holdings and 
converting them into moderate-sized farms. The prospect is 
indeed cheering in more than one economical point of view. 
The poorer classes of ryots will doubtless be deprived of the 
luxury of calling one or two acres of land their own, but freed 
from the contingencies of blights, droughts, and inundations, 
from the heartless exactions of moliajuns, and from the trammels 
of despotic institutions which render the enjoyment of property 
a mockery, they will find their social condition much improved 
by their conversion into paid servants and laborers. Educated 
young men will find that, although the supply exceeds the 
demand for labor in the independent professions, and although 
there is no room even for clerkly employments, they have, in the 
inexhaustible natural resources of the country, a means for 
leading them to opulence and renown. A few successful careers, 
as native farmers, and people will see the wisdom of Bacon’s 
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saying—“ It was servants, shepherds, apprentices that were want- 
“ ed, there were already too many scliolars.” If tliat cou.ld be 
said of England more than two hundred years ago, when her 
noblemen were content with making cross-marks in the place of 
signatures, and when training in arms formed the princij)al item 
in the education of Englishmen, how much more truly does it 
a[)ply to this country where the greatest number of unemployed 
persons belong to the educated classes. One cannot tlicrefore 
be too forward iu the wish that technical Instructiou in different 
arts and occupations should iu some measure supersede literary 
education, and that agriculture being the question of questions, 
should engage iu a pre-eminent degree the attention of the 
public. 



The Church Mission Compound^ Amherst Street. 

By THE Revd. J. Vaughan, 


Yielding to the importunity of my old and esteemed friend 
Mr. Long, I liave consented to give some account of tlie material 
improvements which have been carried out of late withiu this 
Mission compound. I feel a difficulty and delicacy in doing 
this for two reasons: first, because I shall necessarily have to 
tell of myself and my own doings; and, secondly, because, as 
this is a Mission station, and all our operations have more or 
less a close relation to Mission aims and objects, it is not very 
easy entirely to eliminate that aspect of the question, and jjrcsent 
what alone comes properly within the cognizance of the Social 
Science Association—the social and material improvements which 
have been etfeoted. 1 will, however, do my best to tell the story 
in a becoming way. , 

It will be ncee.s,sary to glance at the ])ast history of the com¬ 
pound. About fifty years .ago it became the property of the 
Church Missionary >Socicty. It was formerly used as a Tannery. 
In those days the neighbourhood was, for the most part, covered 
with jungle, and tradition says that Icojiards and tigers were 
occasional visitors in the district. The compound is 788 feet 
long by feet in width. It contains in its southern portion 
a tank, 75 I’oet sipiare. Around this tank, gradually, a little 
Christian village sprung up. The converts were almost entirely 
of the poor cla.sses; additions to these were from time to 
lime made liy the arrival of Christians from country stations. 
The population went on incrctising, until it reached about 200 
individuiirs. Tiiat has been its normal standard up to the 
jiresent lime. A cliurcli was built fronting tlie street and 
midway of the compound. To the north wore erected school- 
houses and three houses for European Missionaries. All these 
are still standing. 

The native Christian village consisted entirely of thatched, 
mud, or bamboo huts. These were'originally built, and for many 
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years kept in repair, by the Church Missionary Society. The 
peoj)lc lived in them rent-free, and, on the i)rinciple tliat people 
value li"litly tliat which costs them nothing, they occasionally 
used the materials for cooking tlieir food. The kindness of the 
motive which prompted the Society to provide free houses for the 
converts cannot be questioned, but the wisdom of the policj/ is 
open to very grave suspicion. Missionaries now-a-days are 
pretty well agreed that it is a mistake to do for the jieople that 
which they can very well do for themselves, and which, when 
they Avere not Christians, they never dreamt of asking others 
to do for them. However, if Ave can venture to regard ourselves 
as Avisor than the ancients in this respect, Ave must bear in mind 
that Avc have their experience to guide us, whilst they had expe¬ 
rience to seek for. 

That venerable Missionary, the Rev. T. Sandys, who lately 
jiassed to his re.st after forty-one years of Missionary toil, made 
the first innovation on the old slate of things. Mr. Sandys first 
taught Ihe people to provide houses at their OAvn cost. He, more¬ 
over, initiated the Avliolcsome rule of requii'ing each OAvner of a 
hut to jiay a small rent for the ground on Avhich his holding 
stood. The enforcement of the rule, hoAvever, Avas found to be 
so difficult, so utterly repugnant to the feelings of the jicople, 
that it ])ractically became a dead letter. Nevertheless, the 
cxi.'itcMce of the law in (|uestion—and it was never formally 
rejicaled—did undoubtedly confer upon the people certain legal 
riglits which, in the case of litigious jicrsous, might have occa¬ 
sioned the Chiii'ch Mis.sionary Society considerable trouble. 
Wh ell it is considered that many of the native Christians lived 
for a (juarter of a century on the above understanding in huts 
of their own erection, it will be seen that they had acquired a 
claim to the land upon Avhich their houses stood, Avhich, if asserted, 
AA'ould have been very difficult indeed for the Society to rebut. 

The native Chri.stiaus had, no more than their brethren out¬ 
side, any idea of order or symmetry in the erection of a village ; 
consequently huts sprung up higgledy-piggledy, facing all points 
of thecoiiijias.s,according to thecapriceof each individual builder; 
crooked, intricate little lanes in which foot-passengers jostled one 
against another, were the only paths to be seen. Of course, no 
attempt at metalling those paths was ever made ; accordingly in 
the rainy season they were all but impassable to those civilised 
beings to_ whom shoes and .stockings have become a necessity. 
Nothing in the shape of a drain or water-course was anjAvliere to 
be seen. The people fiom time to time re-plastered their huts ; 
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in order to obtain earth, they dug no end of holes in different parts 
of tlie compound. Some of these they filled up with all kinds of 
rubbish; during the rains the vegetable ajid animal matter in 
those pits naturally rotted, and as naturally vitiated the air with a 
pernicious effluvia; the other holes contained putrid water, and 
were not much less noxious than the rest. Each little hut had 
a small enclosure called the this was in the front of the 

hut; the fence was of matting, and was high onongh to obstruct 
the vision of outsiders, but was at the same time a serious obstruc¬ 
tion to the free circulation of air; but this, i. e., the (sircula- 
timi of air, was the last thing to be desiderated according to 
iialive ideas; it was rather an evil to be guarded against. The 
cottages were so coustiaictcd as to admit the smallest ])racticable 
(luantities of light and air. llesides the outside barrier of the 
fence, there was tlie low sloping roof of the cottage, teaching a 
lesson of humility to all who wished to enter; a narrow verandah 
ran around the walls of the house, also covered by the roof; 
inside the cottage were one or two rooms, with a little opening of 
from one to two feet in diameter in the wall on one side near the 
roof. This little aperture with the open door was the only facility 
for light and ventilation. At night very generally the door was 
shut, and probably five or six ])ersons slept in one of those little 
cabins. Then, again, such is the nature of the soil in Calcutta, 
or at any rate in our compound, that the mud floors in every case 
bore the appearance of black, damp clay ; upon these many of 
the peojile slept with nothing under them but a thin reed or rush 
mat. Of course, both the walls and floors always bore traces of 
ex])ect oration and other abominations. The exhalation from 
those floors must have been the reverse of beneficial. Although 
no general system of drainage was known in the village, each 
cottage had its own private system; this was simple enough—a 
kind of jiil was dug in the (little court-yard); into this the 

privy and cook-house were drained. Throughout the dry season 
each of these pestiferous ])ifs poured forth its ])oisonous contri¬ 
bution into the surrounding atmosphere. In tlie rains these 
necessarily overflowed, and the streams of the different cess-pools 
commingling meandered about the village : there being a natural 
tall into the tank, it received a considerable portion of the gross 
result. 

Now, this same tank was also the commoi'i bathing-place. 
Therein about 200 jiersons daily performed their ablutions; 
dirty clothes, cooking utensils, and hookahs were )al8o washed in 
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the tank; beds full of vermin were from time to time immersed 
in it. Tlie sight of the water was enough for a ’ delicate 
stomach ; but Bengalis have not delicate stomachs : such was the 
water drunk all the year round by the denizens of the Mission 
compound. 

Looking at the state of things in those days, it will not be 
thought surprising that disease and deatli had a bountiful harvest. 
Skin-diseases, bowcl-comidaints, and various other ailments were 
most rife amongst the peo|)le: men and women with emaciated 
frames, and poor little cliildrcn with ])ot-bellies and sunken eyes 
were sadly common objects. In looking over the Burial Regis¬ 
ter of those years, I find the death-rate was from 10 to 12 per 
cent. 

I now come to the change which has hap])lly been effected. 
In common witli most Missionaries of late years, I have ever 
felt the great importance of breaking up tlic system of depend¬ 
ence under which the native Christians were formerly trained. 
It was very ])leasant no doubt for the ])oor people to call the 
Missionary their “ ma-bap, ” and to be relieved of the burden of 
feeding, clothing, and educating their children,—it was very 
comfortable to have the Society to fall back upon in all their 
emergencies, and to be sure of either work if they wanted it, or 
support ill idleness if they did not—but such a mode of treat¬ 
ment was more likely to jierpetnate a race of ill-conditioned and 
ungrateful jiaujjcrs than to train uj) a strong, intelligent, and 
effective body of Christians who should commend their religion 
to their non-Christian countrymen. It was clear that the old 
system was fatal to self-respect and self-help. The question 
which forced itself on my mind, as it has done on the minds of 
many others, was—“ Wliat would become of the native church if 
we, the Missionaries, were withdrawn ?” There seemed, alas! too 
much I’eason to fear thal, as the whole thing rested solely and 
entirely on us, our removal would be followed by a total collapse, 
and that every ti'ace of Christianity would speedily be effaced 
from the land. 

A reform, or rather revolution, was manifestly called for. 
First of all, it was necessary to cut off superfluous aud needless 
aids of every kind. This I undertook to do, fully convinced 
that all such help, however well meant, has a demoralising’ and 
weakening tendency. But it was no easy matter to effect this 
inroad upon what the people had come to regard as their rights. 
Nor did I much wonder that they denounced me as a monster of 
cruelty, and a wolf in sheep’s clothing. I persevered in hope. 

Q 
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Tliai liopc was more t.lian realised. By constant appeals to 
th cir good sense and judgment, and by (I trust) a kind con¬ 
sideration for tlieir real wants and grievances, I had tlie satis¬ 
faction of seeing tlie poor people gradually come over to my 
views. They began to see tliat, after all, I was their friend, 
and not a few of them w'ouhl blush to tliink of the beggarly 
stiite of dependenoo in winch they had once lived. 

Tlie next step was more positive. It now seemed the right 
time to impress u])on them a Aveighty lesson of the best of 
Teachers, “It is more blessed to (//re than to receive.” It tvas 
something to give up reccirinij; it was much more to reverse the 
order and become themselves the (/ivrrs. Slowly and surely 
this lesson was learnt. The great object put before the jieople 
was the raising of an endoivnicnt for the .support of a native 
pastor. The advantage of having an independent and sclf- 
sui>porting church Avas jiresscd upon them. The appeal Avas 
rcsjiomled to in a Avav Avhich surpassed our (‘xpectations. By 
monthly subscriptions, donal.ioiH, and ihank-offerings, the endow¬ 
ment fund raiiidly grew. That the Christians might feel their 
interest strengthened in the scheme, a committee of their oavu 
body Avas formed to help the Missionary in Avorking the jdan. 

The ])rccise form that the investment should take Avas an 
after-thought. When a considerable sum of money Imd been 
raised, it was resolved to invest it in building a roAV of pncca 
cottages in the compound to be rented by the native Christia'lis. 
These were built on a vacant jiiece of land. By and bye 
European friends, interested by the laudable zeal and liberality of 
the poor Christians, made generous contributions in aid of their 
scheme. Tims money continued to Hoav into the endowment 
coffers. Then came the idea of substituting pucca cottages for 
the existing mud huts. This Avas to the jioor people a severe 
tri.al of jirlnciide, for it involved a surrender of their personal 
claim to their holdings; it moreover involved a heavy loss in 
the destruction of the houses Avliich they had built: no terms of 
com])eusation either were proposed to them, and then there Avas the 
certain pro.spect of their having to ])ay rent for the ucav houses 
which would be erected—houses which their contributions to a 
great extent were to jiay for. Had a feAv captious 8j)Irits at 
that juncture determined to contest the point in a legal way, it 
would have been aAvkAvard to the last degree. Such was not the 
case. The cyclone of 1864 occurred at that very crisis. “ It is an 
ill wind which blows nobody any good.” That storm wonder¬ 
fully facilitated our scheme, for it knocked the poor people’s 
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huts about in such a way as conviuced tliem that good pucca 
houses would be decidedly better and safer than the frail 
teiiemciits wliich they iiiliabited. 

Tims one by one the hovels disapjjcared : now 36 substantial 
cottages have taken their place. These contain in all 70 sepa¬ 
rate rooms exclusive of out-offices. Tlie houses arc built so as 
to meet the wants and means of different classes in the little 
community. The smallest houses have but nne room ; the largest 
lioiise has six; between tiicse are houses with two, three, and 
four rooms. Each cottage, whether small or large, is complete 
in itself,—each has Its back-yard, co(dc-housc, and pi/hluina. 
The lowest rent paid is Its. 2, the highest 20. The aver¬ 
age is about JvS. 3 a room. Care has been t.aken that 
the whole village shall be thoroughly drained. Pucca carriage 
roads and foot-paths have been constructed; pucca surface 
drains run along the front and rear of the houses ; grass ])lots 
have been laid out, and trees planted in every direction, so that, 
as some one. lately remarked, “the compound is beginning to 
liavc a jinrh-like axpeef." Tears ago we succeeded by strenu¬ 
ous restrictions and regulations in rescuing the tank from 
its former jxillutiug inilnenees. The municipal wafer-]ii]»es, 
however, running along our .southern boundary, suggested 
another boon for the ]>oopl(>. Last year we intrcMlm^cd this 
Avater to the gi’eat delight and benefit of all the inhabitants. 
Tiie*lafest improvement has been the erection of bathing-houses 
for the two sexes. Eiicli of tliese has an unfailing supply of 
muiiieipal water. There is a cock in each, and under tlie cock 
a large tuh, so that a dozen persons can (iomiiirtably bathe at 
the saiiK' time. The entrance to each hath is so covered by a 
scrccn-u all that perfect freedom from observation is secured to 
the bathers. 

The total outlay ou the cottages, roads, water-works, baths, 
&c., ba.s been about Its. 28,000. Tlie total iueomc from reut is 
E.S. 220 moiillily. It will thus be seen that the income is not 
far short ol 10 per cent, upon the, sum expended. If we deduct 
2 per cent. I'or rejiairs, more than enough will remain for the 
salary of the native pastor. 

Thus the grand ohject of the scheme, the indeiieiidenco of the 
congregation, is achieved. A self-supporting church in India is 
a matter of great rejoicing; but over above that I am convinced 
a wonderful effect has, by those improvements, been jiroduced on 
the physical, social, and moral condition of the people. Self- 
respect now marks them. They feel a not unbecoming pride in 
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lookin<T at tlieir bettered condition; they feel that it is something 
to be able to point to those changes, and then say—“ We have 
contributed out of our own pockets Rs. 12,000 towards the cost.” 
Closely allied to this feeling is a desire to rise in the social scale 
higher and still higher; accordingly we now find the native 
Christians most eager to have tlieir children well educated, 
and it is worthy of note that even now the children of some 
of them are prcjiariug to compete for the honors of the 
UiuYcrsity. 

Isor can it be doubted that the greater privacy and decency 
secured by the arrangements in the new houses is no small 
advantage of a moral kind. 

As regards the plnjslcal gain, there is still less room for doubt. 
Year by year, as the iinprovements have been going on, the 
healthiness of the compound has been steadily im^iroving. It 
has been stated that formerly the death-rate was upwards of 10 
per cent,, now I am thankful it is something under 3 per cent 

I am sorry that 1 cannot forward any diagrams to illustrate 
what 1 have written; but should any member of the Social 
Science Association be disposed to come over and sec what has 
been done, 1 shall be most happy; and I shall be still more 
happy if the account which 1 have given of the improvements 
introduced into our little community should suggest social 
improvements on a larger scale elsewhere. 
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Bahu Kesub Chundeb Sen, 

„ BBo.rENi)EA Kumae Seal, 
Rav Bailadub. 


Hon’ble L. R. Tottenham, c.s. 

.^etrttarg: 

Mouivi ABDOOL LUTEEF KHAN BAHADUR, 




Ah ohIUhc of Hh' nbjcct^ of Uu' lientjitl Suctul ^rtciuo 
As-six-iulioii. 


Tl]i' S<i<a:il Sciciici’ Assi«;iiiti<m wus I'ouiidci] on hiio ]7tli ni'ccnilici. 

ISfifi, at till' siis^'iji'stioii of Ibti lain Miss Marx (lai'lK'iiti'i’, xviLli t.lio olijoi-l oi 
promoting tin' (li'''i'lopiiii’nt of social jirojjrcss in llic I’lcsidcncy of licnu'.il li.y 
iiniliii" Kiiro]icaii and Native "cntlciiicn in (.lie culicction, ai'r,ni;;ciin'n(, discus- 
•sion and jiulilication of facts bearing on (be social, intellectual and moral con¬ 
dition of the peojde. 

Tile Association is divided into four deiiartments 

1 . Jiii'isfii'iKh iici ami iMir. 

;i. iruiKh. 

li. Jicanamii ami Tvadr 

Papers on ,subjects falling xvitliin these de]>artnienls are toad and diseiis.scd 
from lime to time at the ordinary meetings of the A.ssocialion in t'aicnlta, and 
ari' siibseiiiiently published in the Trausucliniis of the As.soi'iation. 

The Itepartnient of Jiirl.tpmiiicucc ami haw deals with the civil and 
criminal laws of the country and the proeednre of the x arious Courts ofdustieo. 
Without in any way trenching upon the functions of (toverninent or constitn- 
ting*itself a jiolitical body, the Association has, it is believed, been iiistriiniental 
in placing biitbre the public trustworthy iiilonuation as well as xalualile sug¬ 
gestions lor the amendment of the law. 

In the Department, ol'JbW«eo//o'«,.the Association collects facts and details 
regarding English and Veriiaonlar education and (lie eoiidition of indigeiions 
literature. The inijioHant subject of the education of voiiien has received and 
is still receiving a large share of attention. 

In the Department of Jlealih, there is a wide field for the Society's 
lahonrs iu the colleclioii of statistics of til'e and death, and tho consideration of 
the he.st moans of diminishiug mortality, either by iinjiroving the skill of tlie 
ordinary native practitioners, or by drawing attention to the defects in ventila¬ 
tion, conservancy or t he water-supply of tlie iiopulation. 

The Department ol' ICcanomi/ ami Trade deals witJi tho consideration ol 
the large class of miscellaneons qiu'stions which relale to labour and the social 
relations of tho peojile. Improvements in agriculture and the mechanical 
arts receive attention in this Department. The Association also eiuleavoars to 
acquire accurate local .statistics regarding the various trades of t’ne enunlry and 
the castes and classes by which they are lidlnwed, as well as regarding halikim' 
e]>orations, and generally whatever may alfeet the industry and sueiai condition 
of tlie peojde. 

All papers, bel’oie being read at the ineelings of (he A-.oi 'ation, a, e ii',|uired 
to ho submitted foi tlie ajipioval of the Conneil. When jiulihslird. Hi,, wrilei 
is entitled to reeeivi’ 2(t enjnes o| hi- jsij'ia gi.tli'. 
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With tlu* vi<nv ui‘(‘xteinhn'; Um' usefulness of t.lie Assoeintion, the suhserip- 
iion ]iM^yal>]e hy each iiiein]i<*r has lately hecii reduced to U<. p<‘r nniiuiu in 
Calcutta, or Its. 4 per anuuiu iu the inofussih Meinhership carries with it the 
privilege oJ’nit-ending tlie iueetiti;L’'s of the Association, of hcin^‘ eli^ihh' for its 
ottices and ol* receiving a eo]«y <if its 7Vo;/.voc//ew.v. A donation of one hundred 
rupees (t<jnstitutes nieiulxu'shi]) for lih*. 

Tlio nu'etiniTs nf Tin* As.sociation talc(! places <]narter]y nr oftener. nceordin^ 
to the numher of jia])ers that an' snhinitted to it fo)’ discussion. An annual 
meeting is held each y'di't at whieli reports are lead and an addn'ss is delivered 
hy tiu' President. 

Q'ho Association is d<‘sirous of renting or otlierwise ohtninin”' ^m'luises of 
its own, where a n'adin;^ room may lx* opened lor the use <>!“ meiuiM'rs and a. 
lihrar^ fonuod of stamlard woiks of reference, d'iils proposal, howa'ver, ea.n 
only he carried out ejtlu'r hy a htree increase in the nuiniu'r of memher.-^, or l>y 
reviviii'T the old rate of suh.'^eii-ption twelve ru)H'('s per .iniium. It is ho})ed 
t)uT(doro til at all niemlM'is of the Association will u^e their Ih'sI, evert i(^n^ to 
evlend a knowledi^e ul' its ohjeefs and enlist hubscriher.s from umou^ Iheii 
friends. 
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(JU-IKCT. 

I. —The iihjeet oi' tlu' Assoeiiitioii is (.o |)rom()te Hu; (levc'loptneid 
iF Soeiul .Science in tlu; Trcsiilcncy nl' J!on":il. 

M Ksnnciisii 11 *. 

II. —Any ])crson who jiiusuii animal s;i!>sci'iptinn of livn rujiees, 
nr a. life snlisci'iption of one liniitlri'd ruiH'cs, shall he a inianber of the 
Associat ion. 

III. —Every ineinher shall liave the ri^ht of attinnliiiL; a.ml votin;>' 
at the annua), ijiiartei’ly, anil .sjioeial nieilin^s of the Association, of 
hcin”’ cli^ihlc to any of its ollici's, anil of rcceivinn' a. cojiy of its 'Trans¬ 
actions. 

VI.—'The annual suhscrijition shall hi- payahlc in advance on the 
iirstday of .lannarv in each yea,!-. 

V. —Any nicnihcr wliosc annual suh.sci'iption shall not he jiaiil he- 
forc the end of tiu' year for which it is due, sh.ill lie iiahic to liavc his 
name struck off the list of nieinhcrs by the Oonncih When a nieinbcr 
of tile A.s.socialion jirocccds on a tcinjicraiy visit to Eno-land, he shall 
not be considered thcn'by to have resigned Iris mcndicrsliip, iiidess ho 
eonnnunicates his intention to do .so in writing ; but if ab.scnt for more 
than si.x months, he slndl not ho called n)«)n to jiay a sulrscriptiuii for 
any ye.ir during which he. may be so ahscid.. 

VI. —Any mcuil,H'r dc.sirons of withdrawine’ from the Association 
must communicate his wish to the Secretaries in writint>’, but ho will 
he liable ioi' the subscription ol the year in which sucli communication 
is received. 

VII. —-U|)on thi' nomination of the Council, persons eminent for 
their knowledge of Social Science, or who have rimdcred important 
.services to the Association, may, at an annual meeting, he elected honor¬ 
ary niomhcrs of the Association. Honorary incinhers shall have the 
same privileges as ordinary incinhers, and tlicy sliall he exempted from 
the payment of an annual .sul)Scri])tion. 

OlFlOBS AM) GoVEJINJIE.NT. 

VIIT.—The Association .shall have a President, two Yieo-Prosidents 
and two Honorary Secretaries, who are also Treasurer.s. 

IX.'—The Association sliall he governed by a Council, not exccodiii”- 
tliii'ty Ordinary Members, besides the above OHiee-hearers. 'The Ooum 





t il may liH uj) tin- vac;usi-ii-.~ in iis own luiJy, as well a.-< among tlie 
Oflici’-Iioarfi's, as ihij_\ occur during llic year. 

X.—All (Jllico-licarcrs and ordimirv inomhcrs oi' t.hc (Vainoil shall ho 
clccU'd at. l.lio annual meeting, and shall hold olliue till the annual meet¬ 
ing next ensuing ; they shall he eligihle tor re-i'leetion. ('I’liis ruh* 
shall apiily to all officers elected hy the Council during the year.) 

JS.1-—'I'lie Council shall ordinarily meet once a ijuartcr, and when 
s|>eeially summoned togc'ther hy the J’resident of the Association, or at 
the re(|uisition ot an> Hv(‘ members of the Council. 

J)i;i>At!T,MKNT.S AKI) fsHOT10\S. 

XII. —The Association .shall he divided into four Dciiertmeiits : 
Ihe Hr.st, for Jiirisjirudeuee and Law; the second, for Kdueatiou ; the 
third, for Health ; and the fourth, for Keonomy and 'J’rad(>. 

XIII. —The Council .diall a])]ioint, from its own body and from 
other members, four Seelions eorresjionding to ihe ahovi' Hepartmenis. 
'I'he Ti'esideiit and Secretaries shall he cx-offieio membei's ol every 
Section. Mach Section may a|)])oint its own Chairman and Secretary, 
who, if not alreadv menihers of ihe (tiuneil, undi'r Rule IX, shall have 
the right of taking jiart in its didiherations and of voting at. its 
Meetings. 

,\]V.—The woi'k of a Section shall eonsi.st in eolleetiiig, elassiryim; 
and ari'anging the ]ia]iers and information relating to its own Depart,- 
nient. For this pur)io.se it may associate with itself other menihei's ol 
the Association. 

Sl'ii-(’uMMlTTi';i.;s. 

X\ —The Connell may ahso form other S>d)-Committe('S of its body 
for special pnr|)Oses, and .-;neh Svd)-Committees shall ahso have ihe powiT 
of adding to ilu'ir inimher other memhers id' the Association. The 
I’resideiit. and Seendaries are ox-ollieio memhers of all Snh-Committees. 

Mkhtinoh. 

XVI. —The meetings of the Association shall he annual, iiiiarterly, 
and siieeial. 

XVII. —'I'he Annual and (Quarterly Meetings of the Association .shall 
he lu'ld in Calcutta.. The former will ho eouveued hy 1-he Council in 
danuary of each year, or as soon after as ma.y he jiraeticahle, and the 
latter in tlu‘months of January, March, July and Novendior, or as 
soon after each of thosi' months as may he pruetieahle. 

XVI 11.—Special meetings of the Association may he eouveneil hy 
the Council at such time and jdace and for such purjiose as it .shall 
think lit. 

XIX.—At tile anmeil meeting of the .\ssoeiation, 1,ho I'residcnt or 
one of the \’iee-l’residents, shall deliver an address, and the general and 
sectional reporis for the ]iast vea-v .-.hall he read. 
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XX. —The quarterly meetings of the Association shall be held for 
the reading and discussion of papers merely. 

RECTIETA11IA.T. 

XXI. —The Honorary Secretaries shall, by mutual agreement, divide 
the dutie.s of their office between them, reporting such arrangement to 
the Council. 

Accounts. 

XXn.—The accounts of the Associ.atioii shall be audited l)y two 
members of the Association, not being members of the Oouneil, who shall 
be apjiolnted at the annual meeting. 

XXin.—Tlie funds of the Association shall be lodged in the Bank 
of Bengal, and cheques shall lx* drawn only upon the signature of the 
J’resident (or one of the Vice-i’residents) and one of the Secretaries. 

Bbancu A.SROC7,\T10NS. 

XX —The Association shall correspond wii.h, and affiliate to 

itself. Branch Associations est.abli.slied out of Calcutta. 

X'X V.—As a condition of .affiliation. Branch Associations shall ))ay 
to the funds of the Ihirent A.ssociation a .sum of four ru))oes per annum 
for e.ach one of their mend)ers, in return for which such members shall 
bo (mtith'd to a eo])y of its Transaction!!, .and to the f)rivilcge of atten¬ 
ding its meetings in (liLlcutta or elsewhere. 


BVB-LAWS FOB TUB CABBVING OUT OF BULKS 
XIII AND XIV. 

1. The Chairman of each S(!etion shall preside at .all meetings of 
the Section, whether for the reiiding and discussion of pa.por.s, or for the 
transaction of ordinary business. The Secretary to the Section sliall 
report the procoeding.s. 

2. So far as regards the collection, classific.ation .and arrangement 
of statistics, and the consideration of eommunications, each Section 
shall ordinarily be left to work inde]X)ndently of, and without intcr- 
fer cnee by, the Council. But a report of its operations shall bo fur- 
nished by each Section to the Council at the elo.se of every year in time 
for it.s incorporation with the annual ro])ort of the Council. 

3. Each Section shall be allowed to incur a contingent expen¬ 
diture for printing charges, postage and sundries, not exceeding Its. 20 
per mensem. Proposals to incur a larger expenditure shall be sub¬ 
mitted for the previous sanction of the Council. 

4. The Tramactions of the Association shall continue to be edited 
as heretofore by the General Secretaries of the Association; but the 
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report of the discussions upon any paper shall bo drawn up and fur¬ 
nished to them by the Secretary to the particular Section in wbieb that 
paper was road. 

5. If it is thought desirable to print any paper, either wholly or 
in part, before; the meeting at which it is to be reail, in order that copies 
of the pajicr may bo distributed beforehand and the discussion upon 
the subject thereby ])romatcd, the Section shall make an application to 
the Council; and if the printing be sanctioned, the paper shall be made 
over to the General Secretaries for that |)urpose. 

EKGULATIONS EEGAllDING PAl’EES. 

1. With a view to direct the commnnieations of members and 
others into the most useful channels, the Council have drawn uj) certain 
heads of enquiry in each doiiartment. But it is not intended to coniine 
discussion to these jiarticnlar subjects ; papers on other interesting 
toincs which may occur to individuals, will also be accepted by the 
Council. 

2. All jaipers should be sent to the Honorary Secretaries at least 
one month before the meeting at which they are to be read. On the 
first ])ago of every pajier should be written t.he subject, and the name 
and address of the author. 

:3. Asa rnlo, all ]>apcrs shall be submitted by the General Secre¬ 
taries to the Section which they may concern, upon whose recommen¬ 
dation alone they shall be accepted by tin; Council, provided that, in 
special cases, in which the President may think it conducive to the 
interests of the Society, he may, on the inspection of a paper, c.vevLise 
his discretion in aceejiting it without previous .submis.sion to the Sec¬ 
tion. 

4. A paper will ordinarily he read by its author, or by some 
friend nominatetl by him for the purpose ; failing such, it will be read 
by the Secretary in the ^larticular Dcjiartment which it concerns. 

5. Pa])ers, when read, should be left with the Secretary to the 
Dci)artment, by whom they will be returned to the General Secretary. 

(j. No pajier already published can be read. No paper which has 
beoi accepted can bo jmblishod privately, except by permission of the 
Council. 

7. 'J.’he Council may print any j)ap(ir cither in whole or in part, 
or may exclude any ]ia])cr altogether from the Transactions, as they see 
fit. Members of ihe Association will be entitled to twenty spare copies 
of any ])apers which they may contribute. 

S. All ])apers should bo coitqiosed in as clear and concise a style 
as possible. They should be confin(;d, :ls far as practicable, to the rela¬ 
tion of facts and observations bearing upon the question, and should 
avoid, as far as may be, the enunciation of g<meral jirinciples and of 
])hilosophical theories and reflections. It is (piite true that the promo¬ 
tion of Social Science demands that deductions should be drawn from 
ascertained facts, but it is believed that the requisite data have not yet 
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been aoeuinulated, and tliat tbc Association will, for the jiresent at least, 
be most beneficially engaged in the collection of Social Statistics. 

9. With a view to ))rcserv(; the ohjoct with which general meetings 
of the Association arc held,— mz., the discussion of the subjects which 
may ho then introdnei'd,—no |)a.|>cr shall he' read in cxlcnso which will 
occupy more than half an hour in reading, hut in the (went of the ])a 2 ')er 
huing longer, a jireois or abstract shall ho read instead. Such abstract 
shall be submitted for the a])i)roval of the Council, together with the 
origimd paj'icr. 

10. Sijecchcs of Members taking part in the discu-ssion of any 
paper shall bo limited to ten minutes. 




BENGAL SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

PUOCEEDINGS. 


The last volume of the Society’s Transaclions was 
published in 1873, and in that volume the Proceeding's 
of the Association were recorded up to the end of 1871. 
It is proposed in this place to carry on tlie history of 
the Association from the beginning of 1872 to the 
present time. 

The following Report of the Council recounts the 
Proceedings of the Association during tlic years 1872 
and 1873 

Owing to the untimely death of the late lamented V^icfu'oy, wlio 
had kindly signified his desire to he present and take ]>art in its proceed¬ 
ings, the annual meeting of the A.ssoeiation wa.s hohl later than nsnal,— 
tuz., on the Itth March 1872. It was moi'c numerously attended than, 
on any previous occasion, the audieneo numhering u])ward.s of 2,000 
persons. Among the distinguished vi.sitors jiresoit were His Plxccllcney 
the Viceroy and Lady N'ai)ier of Morchistouii, Ili.s Honor 8ir Heorgo 
Camphcll, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and Lord Napier of 
Magdala, the Commandcr-in-(Jhief. Among the ladio.s prc.sent wero 
throe Hindu ladies of the lirahmo jjersua.sion. Dr. Jo.seph Hwart, the 
President of the Association, d(‘livered an addre.ss on the study of the 
IPhtfisical Sciences. He was followed by Dabu Keshub Chunder S(!U, 
Chairman of the Education Section, who delivered an cx tempore ad¬ 
dress on the Iteconstruclion of Nntive Sorieli/. 

2. 'Chore was only one quarterly meeting held during 1872,— viz., 
on the 26th March 1872, at which Mr. W. Clark, Engineer to the Mu¬ 
nicipality of Calcutta, read a pajxron Tied Arches for Hoofs and Floors 
of buildings and their construction, which he illustrated by reference to 
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numi'i'ou.s tlrawings and diagrams. There was another paper on the jn-o- 
grainme, wliieli was not read for want of time, but printed uopios of 
which \v(>rc distributial to the meiidxir.s pre.sent,— -ins.. On Village, Goin- 
muniiies in Inilin am! Ilnssia, by the Kev. J. Long. Jn addition to 
thcso, several interesting pajiers* were I’oceivcd, but, in consoqucuco 
of the absonoe of several uiendiers at Simla, and the continued ])ro- 
valenco of the dengue fever, no more quarterly incetings were convened. 
These pajiors and the addr(;.sses mcntioued above have beiin jirinted in 
the nth volume of the Tnimanfions. 

d. The Ciouneil rejoice to announce that His hlxeelloney the 
Viceroy and Oovei'iior-lteneral has kindly eon.senttsd to become a Patron 
of th(? Association in succession to Lord Mayo. Dr. ,1. Kwart, who 
has so ably lillcd the office of President for the past two years, having 
intimated his wish to retire, the (lonncil took the o])])ortunity to record 
that they look<;d upon his retirement as an irreparable loss, and felt 
dce])]y indebted to him for the valuable services rendered to the A.sso- 
eiation. 

-1. Mr. T. .T. Ohichele-Plowden, e'.H., one of the Honorary 8ecrc- 
tarics, resigned about the beginning of 1872, and the Council take this 
ojqjortunity to tender their best thanks for the services rendered by him 
to the As.sociation. 

5. During 1873, two quarterly meetings were held,— riz., (Uie on 
the 25111 March, and the other on the 13tli .September. 

At the tirst, Mr. Ceoghegan, read an e.vhaustive jiaper on 

Indian Coolj/ limii/rafion, .and the Hoii’ble Mr. Phear read a valuable 
pa]ior on Some Fcaturus of Litiijniion in liengnl. At this meeting. His 
Honor the bieutenant-Covernor of Hengal and a number of offi'eiaks 
and nunnhers were jiri'seiii. 'I'he.se jiiipers. wilh the tlebati's, have also 
been jniblishe.d in tlu‘ (ith volume of the Traamriionn. At the last 
quarterly meeting, the Jtov, K, M. I5anerjea re.ad a jiajier on Some Social 
I’roblems, which led to an animated discussion, 

G, Thr, Hhrarj/ has reecivi'd .an addition of 75 volumes during 
the past two years, for which the best thanks of the (kumcil are ten¬ 
dered. 

7. Finance .—Abstract .statements of the rec.oi])ts and di.sbnrse- 
ments for 1872-73 are ajiiiendcd. The total amount of rec(;i]>t.s is 
Jts. 2,8G1-10-!), and disbursements, fls. 2,7!)!)-7-9, leaving a balance of 
Us. 02-8 in favor of the Association, besido.s li.xud assets of Its. 8,000. 

8. Members. —The Association now consists of 3 Honorary Mem¬ 
bers, 15 Life Mouiber.s, and 187 jiaying mcinb(>rs, ineluding 25 members 
of the Branch As.sociatioiis at Konnagur .and Mo'/.ufferjiore. 

9. Fresideniship. — [t is a source of sincere congratulation that 

1. On Modi'l Housc.s for the Poor, by the R<iv. J. Vaugli.an. 

2. On Agriculture in Bengal, l>y Balm Peary Mohan Mookerjci' ol' Ootcr- 
parah. 

3. On the ttilcutta Uuiversiti, J)\ Balm Clmnder Nath Bchc, m.a. 
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the Hon’ble Sir Georf'c Cam])hell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
despite his arduous and onerous duties, i')rohai)lj unparalleh'd dunng any 
previous Lioutenant-Govornorship, has kindly eonsentod to accept the 
oHice of Pi-('sidcnt, thus sliowing his apprtadation of, and sympathy 
with, the objects of the Association. 

10. The Council trust tliat tlie exainjdo set by His Honor will he 
followed by others t)cou|)ying conspicuous po.siGons in (lovcruinont and 
Science, and stimulate every one intereslcd in the collection and diffu¬ 
sion of information calculated to .'imeliorate the .social condition of the 
different racc.s inhabiting Brif.ish and Feudatory India. 

CAnomi-TA, IhI, ,J<(iin((rii 1871. 


Tlie following Ito,solution was ]>a.ssod at tlio meet¬ 
ing of the 2(5tli March 1S72 Tliat this meeting 
desires to record its high sense of the valuable services 
rendered to the Association by the liov. J. Long, who 
took ail active part in its foundation and h;is always 
manifested the warmest intcre.st in its affairs. The 
Itcv. J. Long, who has ju.st left Calcutta for Europe in 
consequence of failing health, after jiroloiigod devotion to 
the welfare of the people of India, carries with him the 
best wishes of tlio A.ssociatioii for the restoration of his 
hoalth and the contiimance of liis pliilanHiropic labours, 
by which ho has laid this country under the deepest 
obligations.” 

In 1874 an Annual Meeting was hold on the 14tli 
January, when the above Keport and tlio accounts for 
the two previous years were presented, and when an 
addres.s was dediverod liy tlie Hoii’hlo >Sir George Camp¬ 
bell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who had graciously 
accepted the olHce of President. The following members 
of tlie Council and office-bearers were elected at that 
Meeting ;— 


^TESftlCnt ; 

Tine Hon’blk 8iu G. GAMPBFLL. 
Micr=?Prceltitnt0: 

Till. .T. EWAUT .nul the ltK\. K. M. BANER.JEA. 
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Ctouncil: 


FIon’ble Mornvr Abbool Luteep. 
Munsiii Amib Alt. 

B.vbu Kun.tolal Baner.tea. 

Bit. S. 0. CllECKEKBUTTY. 

J. OEOOriEUAX, E.S(J. c.s. 

W. L. Heelev, Eb<i. c.s. 

G. W. Kkllxeti, Esii- 
Iliov. G. IvEinsv. 

If. K.\ifiriT, Esq. 


IvEMAl?. IlABEJrDIlA KhTSUXA Ba- 
lUDtTB. 

Babe Peaby Mohen Mekeeb- 
je;a. 

JIon’hle J. B. Piieab. 

MAXOC’K.rjCE IfllSTOALITCE, ESQ. 

Babe Kesub CiiEXEUB See. 

„ SuAJiA Chubn Stbcab. 


Sfctftnricis; 

Babe PEABY CHAND MITTEB. \ il. .J. S. (H'J'l’l'ON, Esq., c.a. 


No ordinary meotin<]^ was hold during this year. 

In 1875 no Annual Meeting was lield, hut an ordi¬ 
nary Meeting was conveiied on the l8th Decendjer, 
when Miss Carpenter delivered an addre.ss on Prison Dis¬ 
cipline and Picformalort/ Schools, which will be found in 
the present volume. In this year Jlabu Peary Chand 
Mitter resigned the post of Secretary and was succeeded 
by the present Secretary, Moulvi Abdul Luteef. 

In 1876 the Annual Meeting was hold on the 23rd 
February, when the accounts for the previous two years 
were j)reseuted, and the following Council and office¬ 
bearers were elected. 

IDrcsititnt: 

ItoY’iiLE SI If If. TEMPLE. 


ITirc dprcsitinits: 

Hon’blu Sib W. MUllf. | Db. ,I. EWAJfT. 
CTouncil: 


Nawab Amtb Ai.t Kean Baub. 
Bn. K. M. Baneb.th.v. 

Babe Kbn.iolal B,ineiuea. 
fl. Beyebley, Esq. c.s. 

J. GEOGUE(iA,v, Esq. c.s, 
lfA.jA Habeneba KnisurfA. 
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The usual address was delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and President of tlie Association. 

An Ordinary Meeting of the Association was sub- 
secpiently held at Belvidei’e on the 21t]i July, when tho 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Pltear read a paper on tho Calcutta 
Economic Museum. 

Tho next meeting of the Association took ])]ace on 
the 25th July 1877, and was opened by the llon’blo 
Henry Bell, c.s., with the following remarks :— 

G E^'TLEMJBN, —Before proceeding to discuss tlie I)usincss which is 
on tho notice ])a])or this evening, 1 think you will, pcrlui])s, expect 
that I should say a few woi’d.s regarding the circumstances under which 
wc are assembled here to-night. You arc all aware that the ])Osition 
of the Bengal Social Hcience Association has, during tho jaist few 
years, be(!u far from satisfactory. My own connection with tho 
.Association coinincueed at a time when it had reached the lowest ebb¬ 
tide of its fortunes. At the commencement of the present }mar, 
when our late President, Sir llieh.ard Tcni]dc, left for Hoinbay, I found 
myself in the position of Viee-J’resident of an Association which had 
neither head nor members, .and which was fast perishing from sheer 
inanition. I was, indeed, very much like a man on board a sinking 
ve:»iel, from which tho Gaptain and the crew bad departed, and in which 
only a solitary helnisman was left to keep the shi]) in her cour.se, and 
.s’teer her clear of rocks and shoals. That .solitary helmsman was our 
energetic and worthy Seiretary; and the question which I had to 
decide was whether I .should leave him in the lurch, or give him .such 
little assistance as 1 Avas able to bring the ship of the Association 
into ]iort. It .seemed to 7nc that it was my duty to render what 
little assistance 1 could, and the I’cstdt of our exertion.s has certainly 
far exc(‘eded our exjieetations. I think we may now safely say that 
the bai’(iuo of this Association has weathered the dangers that hc.sct it, 
and I trust that she has entered ujwn a fresh lease of life, and that 
she will make many useful voyages of discovery in itive.stigating those 
great social jjroblcms upon the right solution of which depend the 
pros^jerity and ha[)piuess of the peo])lc of Bengal. 

It is, g('ntlcmcn, just ten years since on this very date, the 25tli 
of Jidy, 1807, the first |)aper was read before the Bengal .Social 
Science Association ; and it may not be uninteresting if 1 take a 
brief retrospect of the hi.story of this Association during the past 
ten years. I do so, gentlemen, the more readily because it is not, 
1 think, generally, known what good Avork this Association has yjer- 
forined. Buring the past few years the Association, for reasons which 
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T am iinalilo to explain, lias cortainly licion ilia nionbiiiul coiulitioii; 
but tlim’ was a time wlien i( aibajiiatoly fullilled the jiitrjioses for 
wbifJi it was created. No one eaii read through the proeeediiig.s cif 
the 3 ’ears wliieh intervened lietween 1807 and 1872 without being 
struck with the great abilitv displayed iu tlu' pajier.s read b}' the mem- 
ber.s of till' A.ssoeiation upon a great variety of subjects. I say a 
great variety’ of .subjects, for it is one of the characteristic features 
of this Association that we do luit coniine our attention to any jiarti- 
cular class of subjects, or any jmrticular section of socii't y. We do 
not simply di.sciiss questions wliieh affect only the welfare of our 
Hindu fellow-subjpc.ts, but we embrace within the ambit of our dis¬ 
cussion all social questions which in any way affect the well-being 
of any jiortion of the eoininunity. 

N ou will iiud. gentlemen, if you will refer to the earlier y'cars of 
the proceedings of this Associaiion, some most inqiurtaut and thought¬ 
ful paqiers ujion questions alTceting the IVlahonu'da.n jiortion of the 
coninumity, I jiarticularly’ allude to two jiajiers on IVIahomedau educa¬ 
tion ; one delivered iu 18(18 by IMoulvi Abdool Luteef. and the other 
in 1809 by the l!ev. ,1. laing. These jiapers called forth at the time 
a considerable amount of discussion, and eventually led to those 
measures which (lovernment afterwards adopted with l.hc view of 
inqiroving the .sy.steni of Mahomedan education. 1 might also jiarti- 
cnlarize another jiajier on Mahomedan marriage and (livorce. That 
paper and the di.seus.siou ujion it were jiroduetive of the liest results ; 
for they brought to the notice of Go\ eminent the necessity of re- 
upjiointing Atrz?s iu all the di.stricts of JJengal. T would al.so .alUidc 
to two other veiy able pajiers which wore tlelivcri'd by nqy friend Habii 
Keshub Chundi'r Sen on the imjiortant (picstion of female education. 

T have no hesitation in saying that these two jiajiers have tre.ated 
the subject of lenude education in a manner in which it has .seldom 
been tre.ated elsewhere, and they have cxeri-ised a great iullueuec ujion 
the subseipu'ut treatment of that mo.st imjiortant subject. J could 
mention a great many otlu'r pajicrs of marked excellence wldeh are 
to ho found among the jiroceedings of the earlier years of the Society ; 
but my object in alluding to these jiapcrs was merely to show that 
our discu.ssion.s in time jiast have not been barren of rc.sults. It i.s 
sometimes said that we only talk, and do nothing ; but it is of tho 
very greatest iinjiortanei’ that quc.stions wln'cti affect the social wcD- 
bciiig of our community sliould be intelligently discu.sscd. Lord Mayo, 
who was one of the Patrons of tbi.s Association, and who took a warm 
interest in its welfare, shortly before Ids untimely ileatb, declared 
that lie considered that this A.ssociation was cajiablo of doing a great 
deal of good in jiromoting the adva.nccmeiit of knowledge and tho 
amelioration of the jicojilc, jiartieularly of tlie jioorer classes, who 
weie unahlo to take sufficient care of tbcm.selve.s. He inusted, he said, 
hat this Association would persevere in its noble endeavours to collect. 
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classify, and pnldlsli ii.soJ’u! information, thus rendering imj^iortant 
aid to the Government and the eonimnnity at largo. And p«hap.s, 
gontlcnien, there is no country where it is so diffieiilt to collect informa¬ 
tion witli regard to t.he ])oorer ehisscs as in India. In England and. 
in other J'Jnropean countries there is, cxeo])t perhaps in some of onr 
lar<'cr cities, a .symjiathy of feeling between the ))oorer and the richer 
classes of society,—a feeling which the ladie.s of tlm ujiper elas.scs in 
those countries do much to promote by visiting the ])()or in their homes 
and ascertaining their feelings and their wants. But the .sy.stem of 
seclusion which prevails in this country, jirevcnts the ladies of India 
from entering upon tho.so spheres of iisofnlness which their si.sters in 
Europotin countries enjoy, and the eonseijnenee is, that we in India 
are cut oil from a source of information regarding the lower classes 
which is av.'iihible to us in Muropean eountrie.s. 

Then, there is another dillienlty in Jfengal in dealing with ques¬ 
tions affecting till! rural pojnilation. The zemindar and the rayat 
.are often antagonistic to each other. Each has rights, and each has 
interests in his lands, and it is often a very diflieult matter to adjust 
their rights and interests in a manner which will he fair and equita- 
hle to both sides. Now, for the discussion of questions of this 
nature our As.soeiatioii is jiccnliarly aihijited. We rejiroseiit no jmrti- 
cular seetiim of the community. We are neither /.cinindars, nor rayats. 
We de.slre to jn-o,serve to the zemindar his jn-lviloges, and maintain tlio 
r.iyat in his rights. But the dillienlty is to adju.st these rights and 
the.se jirivilegos. How this can host he done is a suhjeet which, 1 
tn^st, will at no distant date he calmly discussed by this Association. 
Another suhjeet which thi.s Association has already diseiis.sed is female 
eilueation. I am sure that every gentleman in this room will .agree 
with me that this is a si hjeet whieh is by no means yet exhausted. 
Oi all the .social questions which have been brought forward in thi.s 
generation, the question of female eduiiation is one of the most impor¬ 
tant. It is indeed almost imjio.ssible to exaggu'rate its import.anee. 
It'S efi'eets ivill he felt in every home, exei'pt perhaps the poorest 
homes, in this conntry. Now, it is impo.ssilile to deny that there 
are difficulties in the way of female eilueation. Men of conser¬ 
vative minds, who are wedded to old ideas and old jirejudices, are 
always averse to change, and we ought to jianloii them if they view 
with apprehension so great an innovation as the education of their 
_wivc.s ami daughters. Tliey see, ami they cannot hel[) seeing, that 
if you educate the women of this country, you cannot ex'iKjet, when 
the light of knowledge has dawned ujx/n them, that they will uoiitimio 
to be sati.slicd with those jmr.suits which at lu-csout constitute tho 
occupation and ])lcasure of tlieir lives. Therefore 1 think that this, 
too, is a .subject wliich may well occupy your attention ; and if you 
aa-eahleto sugge.st any means by whieh tho dillieulties in the way of 
female education can he removed, you will render an inestimable service 
to your country. 
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TIk'I’o is aiiotlipr subject on which, I confess, I foci very deojJy ; 
and it is also a subject wbicli, I think, might wfdl he taken in baud 
by this Association. Tou arc aware that among Idu' youth of tins 
country there is a growing desire to finisli tludr education in England. 
Among orthodox Hindu society there is, .-is yon all know, a very great 
objection to a Hindu youth going to England at all. 1 am aware 
that by the laws of caste you are jmdubited from crossing the black 
water; but thc.sc laws of caste arc not like, the laws of the Mede.s 
and Persian.s immutable. Laws of caste wtu’o made to mi‘et the 
needs of society ; and when tlii'so needs change, the laws of caste 
should necessarily change', with them. Eor assuredly man was not 
made for ca.ste, but caste was made to subsei’vc the intei’csts of man. 
Hut ajjart fi-om the que.stion of ca.sto, there are also othei' very serious 
dillieulties iu the way of Indian yendhs jii'oseeutiug their studies 
in Engdand. 't’iu; great .'idvantage of cdwatioii is not merely to 
read books, and to ae([uire the knowledge of books ; it is e([ually, or 
more, important that youths should be subjected to tin' influenee of 
association, and this iiilluenee is pre-emiuently afforded by the great 
])ublie schools and Universities of England, If Indian youths are at the 
ex])cnsc of going to England, we ongbt, J think, to lx; able to offer 
them the advantago.s of a Univensity education. I .should like to see 
the youths of this country going to tlu' great centres of education iu 
England, such as Oxford and Cambridge, and tlawe ree('iving that 
education which 1 Ix'lieve these Universities alone are peculiarly fitted 
to impart. T may mention that 1 wrote a few wc'eks ago to Urofes.sor 
Monier Williams, and asked liim what he was at jiresent doing upon 
this subject; and when 1 receive his rejily', I will bring this matter 
again before the Associat.ion. 'J'he subject is one iijion w’hich I feel 
very dec])ly, for 1 feel that those youths who go from this country 
at jirescnt do not get that education aiul those advantage's which they 
ought to derive from tlio long journey they have to undertake. 

And now, gcntli'inim, having glanced very briefly at the work 
which ha.s been done by this A.ssociatiou in the ])ast, and al.so indicated, 
a few topics for di.scussion iu the future, it remains for us now to 
consider how we can best give jiractieiil effect to the ends for which 
this Association was originally called into o.xi.stcnce. Of late years 
we have trusted too much to imiugural addresses ; hut, if we are to 
make this Association of any jiractical use, we must trust a great 
deal more to ourselves. ] hope that when the Council meets, they 
will be able to promise ns, at least, bi-monthly mw'tings. There is 
no lack of suhjc'cts for discu.ssion, and thi're ought to be no dilliculty 
in this large community in obtaining jjajicrs from men w’ho have made 
a particular subject their special stiiily. Another very important point 
ill connection with these jiajiers is, that we should eircul.atu them 
earlier than we have hitherto heen iu the habit of doing. After a 
pajier has been read before the Association, arrangements should be 
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made for at once printing it, and the discussion upon it; and the 
pa))ers should then be circulated, in order to kec]) alive interest in the 
su1>p‘C‘.t. And now, gentlemen, hei'ore sitting down I must do what, 
I am sure, you will all expect me to do, and that is, ex]n-ess the 
cihligations which this Associalion is under to Munlvi Abdool Lnteef. 
If this Association is resuscitated, as 1 ho]ie and trust it will be, and 
enters ujjou a new career of vigour and uscfulin'ss, it will be entirely 
(iwing to the exertions of my friend Aloulvi Abdool Luleef ; and I 
can only trust that he may live many years, and that every year he 
lives he may see this Association growing in ns(‘Fulness and inlluenee. 
And T f<'el confident that it will grow in inlluenee and usefulness 
year by •year, if we will only make u]) our minds to surrender soino 
small part of our time and leisure to promote the great objects which 
we all have iii view. 

At tliis meeting tlie following alterations were made 
in tlic Rill OS of the Association ;— 

In Rule 11 the word “ five” was substituted for 
“ twelve,” thus reducing the annual subscription from 
R,s. 12 to Rs. 5. 

In Rule IX the words “ not exceeding thirty” 
were substituted for “ consisting of fifteen,” and the 
Council was empowered to fill up vacancies among the 
oftkic-bearers as well as in its own body. 

The wording of Rule XVII was slightly changed so 
as to allow of Ihe Annual and Quarterly Jlicctiugs being 
held in any month of the year. 

In Rule XXV the word “ four” was substituted for 
“ six.” 

And to the Regulations regarding Papers, the fol¬ 
lowing paragra])h was added— 

10. Speeches of members taking part in tlie dis¬ 
cussion of any paper, shall be limited to ten minutes. 

These alterations have been duly noted in the Rules 
and Regulations printed in the })resent volume. 

The following Office-bearers and Members of the 
Council were elected at this meeting:— 

Virt-'ljJrtefttntB: 

Tin: HON’BLE H. BELL, c.s. ] C. T. METCALFE, Escy, c.s.r., c.s. 
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51 orLTt AP.DOOE Ll’TEEE, KHAN DATTAlHHiE.. • 

The accounts for tlic past 3 X'ar were jirosented, and 
it Avas resohxd that, considering that so little had hoen 
done by the Association of late, those Members Avdio liud 
])aid their subscrijitions up to 1S7(> should he excused 
tlie payment of any subscription for the }'car 1877. 

The following rtcsolutiou Avas pa.ssod at this Meet- 

ii'g. 

“ That this Meeting desires to record its deep sense 
of the loss sustained by the Bengal Social Science Asso¬ 
ciation by the death of Miss Mary Carjienter, who was 
one of the original promoters of the Association.” 

In pro]}osing the Resolution, Babu Keshub Chuuder 
Son spoke as follows :— 

I fcL'l HO liosltatiou ill aecodinji; l.o tlio reijuciit whioli lias liccn iiiado 
l>y tlu! iloii’lile (lliainnaii. 1 feel that 1 oiiglit not to stand hack wlicn 
1 inn suininonod to oifer the tribute of gratitude, not only of (.his A.--SO- 
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ciiiiion, Imi also <if tljf! entire nation to wliieli I belong, to the memory 
of so (levoled a pliilantliro])ist as the late Miss Mary Carjjcntcr. I’iie 
name of Mary ' 'arjKMiter is no strange sound, but is quite a liousebold 
word in Mngland ,is well as in India. The ])hilantbropic services ren¬ 
dered ])>• fliaf' lady in the cau.se of social reforjiiation in both tlie.se 
countries, exti'iidnig over a jieriod of 50 years, arc too well-known all 
over the world to call for any s|)ccial eulogy or commendation from mo. 
In acknowledging these w'rvici's we arc but discharging a duty. T do 
not mean the tirniul discharge of a dry duty. In moving this resolu¬ 
tion, ] cannot but be fully and gratefully alive to the gravity and 
realii.y of the obligatiotis under which w(‘ lie to Mary (larjicntor, one of 
the original promoters and founders of this Association. Her jihilan- 
thropy was not .'.cntimental but ])raet.ieal. No dark mystery enshroud¬ 
ed her philanLhi'o]iy ; no dreamy sentiment lent it a false glitter. 
'I’liere was no romance in the reality of her work. She discharged her 
duty to her country in a mo.sl practical, .straight-forward and business¬ 
like manner. She belonged to th.at jiractical .school of English ro- 
fonners who (hd and not merely sniil —who.si’ motto was “ deeds not 
words.” Nor did slio allow her.self to Is* lo.st in the innnensity of am- 
hitious and impraetieahle sehemes of reform. She a\oided high llights 
and dreamy speenlations, and always proceeded to her work dir(‘ct. She 
always undertook what she thought to bo fca,sil)]e and practicable, and 
never went bej'ond liiw immediate duties. Whether in England or iu 
India, she always kept her mind and In-r heart coiKS'ntrated on one 
dcliiiitc ohjeet,; f.o that she devoted all her atloniion and energy, and 
th.a^ .she carried out with remarkable .singleness of ]mr])oso. When T 
•say all honour is due to her jdiilantlirojiv, I do not mean to .sav i.hat 
whatsoever she' did in the inlero.sts of England or of India has been 
endorsed or is likely to be endorsed by all rigbl-thinking persoins. She 
w.as not free from error.s. Her sebemes wcuv not altogether nnexeep- 
i.ionable. On more than one occasion I myself had to diff('r with her 
on imjiortant qiu'slions ol .social reformation, and in nothing .so inncli 
a.s in b(>r attcnqit to inqmrt into India lliorongldy Engli.sii ideas and 
institutions without any effort towards adajdation. In such .attempts 
she was resisted by many of llic most thoughtful and a,dvan('ed men in 
India. In spite of such dillereiiees of opinion, however, all are 
bound to acknowledge with sincere gratitude that she has laid u.s and 
our country under iimnensu obligation. 

Horn in E.xetcr, in 1807, of noble p.arcnts, Miss Carpenlor received 
most favorable irajires.siotis in her early days, which mouhhsd her ebarae- 
tej- in a -way best ad.ajited t(f her future career. 'I’o convince you that 
her (-arly lil’e at bonu; was surrounded by this best iiiflucuees possible 
I need only mention the fact that her father was the celebrated lloveremi 
Lant Car])enter, whose name is jissoeiated with that of India’s illu.s- 
trious refoniKu-, llajah Uam Mohan Uoy, iu the momory of every 
uiitive of thi.s country. She had also an excellent mother to" guide her 
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by her precepts iiiid example. It seems that Miss Carpenter was na¬ 
turally of a ])liilaiitliro]>ie turn of iiiiiid. Por she had scarcely iliiished 
her own education in Itristol, where her fatluw removed with his whole 
family when she was only ten years of ai'e, when she ado[)tod the voca¬ 
tion of a teacher, and undertook to impart the blessings of a liberal 
education to those around her. In eonjnnction with her honoured mother 
and her sisters, slie ojk'iuhI a school for the education of young ladies of 
the wp])(!r classes, and for twenty ymirs slio conducted it with evident 
success. Hut she was not content with her lal>oars in connection with this 
in.stitution. Her object was a higher one. In other words she wanted 
to go lower down in the scale of humanity to find a suitalde sphere of 
occupation among the more neghicted classes. She was not ■ content 
with disscmimiting the blessings of edneation among respectable aTul 
w<dI-to-do ]ieo])le. She would carry the liglit of educa.tiou among the 
lower cla.sses of society. With the aid of a number of friends she suc¬ 
ceeded in e.stablishing a workman’s hall for the hcnellt of tin' labouring 
classes in liristol. That w.as tin' lirst .step she took in her j)uhlie career, 
liven this, however, did not .sati.sfy her Isnievolent heart, sfill longing 
to reach the very lowest stratum of .society. Her symjiathy was drawn 
toward.s those who had not yet been reaidied by philanthro])ic socii.'ties. 
She accordingly co-o])erat,cd with her frieiuLs in bringing together for¬ 
lorn eldldrcn, friendless, homeless and penmiless, and tluise were put in 
liagged S(diools, and brought u]) under good teaidiers. In these schools, 
barbarous-looking street Arah.s were eared for ami converted into u.scful 
citizens. But there was yet another class to he reached, more degraded, 
more de.stitute and more dangerous, too, than those yet brought under 
ameliorating inllucuecs by the philanthrojasts of the age—juvenile 
dcliiuments who had wrecked their character and become frightful 
scourges of soeietj'. Miss (lar])eiiter',s largc-hcai’tc'd henc'volcncc dii’ec- 
ted it.self towards the reclamation of this wild and ho])elessly degraded 
class of youthful criminals. ,She ])ut lier whole heart and soul into the 
work, and o]i])osition, wliitdi was inevitable, only aggravated her zeal. 
There were gnait diflie\dties in the. way, h\it Aliss (laqjenter was ])re- 
jiared to eneomiter and overeonx! them. Legal power was n'quired in 
order to bring the.se juvenile ollenJers under the salutary inllueneo ami 
strict disci]iline of lleformatory schools. The law of the land must 
give the managers of t hese Reformatories ])ower to .stand in the relation 
of jiarents to these children. Mow was this to he done ? It was at this 
time that Miss tJar[)Cnter made the aeejuaintanee of that ccdebraled phi- 
lanthro])ie ami e.stiinahle woman, Lady No(d Byron. In eoneert with 
her, and through her inlluenee, she energetically developed the Be- 
forinatory movement, ami brought it to a sueces.sfiU issue. At last, 
in the year 18.51, under the pressure of jmhlie o]>inion, Government 
was eoinpelled to pass an Act for the better care ami reforma¬ 
tion of youthful ollemler.s. About this time something practical 
was also done. Miss Carpenter suecoeded in o.stablishing a llerorm- 
atory for bo 3 s in a village near Bristol, and another for girls 
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111 tlie city itself, in Unit coiniuodious house knowMi as the I>.('d 

_lionse whicdi ]iossessns some degi’ee of historic interest and 

sno^csts reminiscences of the days of (iuecn Elizahetli, and was , at one 
time owned by the eelehrated Dr. rritohard. With tliis institution, the 
Ited liodoe Itel'orinalfiry, Miss Carpenter was identified ever since its 
foundation till the day of her death,—the chief work and t^lory of her 
philanthropic life. There, from day to day. Miss Carjieuter niig'iit be 
seen workiae most indefatigahly at her post to aineliorati' the eonditioti 
of the ])oor and the degraded. And the o.'ieelleiit internal ueonoiny of 
that well-regulated insl.itution, no loss t.han the actual results of it.s 
working, must always afford conclusive evidence of the generous zeal of 
Mary Car])enter. The l!.ed Lodge has jirovcd a decided success. 
Speaking of the number of eonverted juvenile olTcnders who were in the 
lieformatory, she said, in the eonr.se of an address delivered during her 
first visit to this eity : — ‘ Out of 70, 00 luive tun ned out well, and one 
onlv has been a second time, in jiri.son.” Now, it ajipear.s from this that 
she achieved a vast amount of suece.ss. When she iirst embarked u]ion 
this dlllleult enterjirise, she was he,set with ohstaeles of an almost insur¬ 
mountable character, and many of the he.st men and wonnm of the time 
discouraged her and threw diilieulties in her way, and yet she succeeded 
at. last.. Not only did she succeed hut she rejoiced in her sneeeSs. 
Sh<' said :—“ I wish I could imjiart to you tho joy 1 have h.ul in hundreds 
of cases of reformation.” She always rejoiced in going about and doing 
good in a disinterested and self-denying spirit. Great was lier sclf- 
dcuial. And of this she gave most over-powering evidence in her visits 
to this country, undertaken amid the iutirmitics of age and at the risk 
of liealth and life. It W'as in ISG(5 that .she lirst visited India, the land 
of liajah Ihini Mohan Itoy. 1 heliitve it wa.s her sincere regard for that 
distinguislied reformer tliat tir.st directed her heart towards the Hast 
and led her to visit India. When she came out here slic directed her 
attention to several subjects .affecting the .soci.al well-being of our com¬ 
munity, The subject of pri.son discijilinc attracted her intcu'ost and 
exercised her mind con.sidcrahJy; and she w'ent about visiting jails 
and .studying their internal economy ; and she ollcrcd mnnerons sug¬ 
gestions to Goveruinont with a view to improve the system of discijdinc 
which obtained in those institutions. Dut the chief subject which 
occupied her attention and energy was Native female ediieatiou. Her 
heart was naturally drawn toward.* her own .sex, the elevation of the 
eoudition of her Indian si.sters. What did .she do I' Indian female 
education was a vast subject; but Miss Garpeutor w'as wise enough to 
see that if she allowed luu' energies to be frittered away ujioii a variety 
of indetinite schemes of female improvement she would not be succos.sful. 
.She, therefore, took u}) one of a. sjx'eifie nature, and that was to train 
u)) Native female teachers. It will, 1 hcliovc, he acknowledged by all 
men who know anything about the state of female education in India 
to he one of the most imjiortant, and, at the same time, one of tho most 
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difficult problems of the daj'. Women ought certainly to be educated 
by woinen. For, in the first place, it must be generally admitted that 
women ought to be educated and trained up as women, and not as men. 
In order that women may be educated and trained up as women, and 
their feminine nature fully devclo]>ed, they must be educated by women 
teachers. This is a most important social prineii)le, and one which 
ehallengos the assent of all thoughtful and unbiased men. It ap[)eared 
to Miss Cari)enter, as it had, indeed, apijearcd to many of us before, that 
much good would («iine from plaeiiig Native girls in the Zenana, as well 
as in jiublie schools, under the tuition of qualified Native female teachers. 
At ])re.seut they are taught by an inefficient body of male teachers who 
never l(!arnt bow to teach women, and are wholly ignorant of their tastes 
and cajjacities,—men who are at best able to afford their jjupils a course of 
diy and abnormal instruction quiti; unsuited to the female mind. 
Surely the old gurumoli<tislioi/s and Pundits cannot impart sound edu¬ 
cation to our women. Even the best of male teachers, however culti¬ 
vated their minds, however ])roft)und their scholarship, are assuredly' 
unfitted to afford that peculiar training which woman needs. We must 
])lace the female mind under the humanizing intluence of fein.ale 
teachers. In ordtT to ae<’Oin])lish this object of training female leatdicrs 
most effectually, Miss Carpenter addre.s.scd the Govermnent of India 
here and also the Soeretary of State in Eingland, and went on agitating 
the matter until Govermnent w:is obliged to pass a resolution calling 
u]»on the local Governments to help Miss Car])unter in giving effect to 
her excellent jmojiosal. The scheme was tried in all the Prc.sidency 
towns, but unfortunately it jn'oved a failure in Calcutta. An adult class 
was o])ened, in eonnection with the Betbune Girls’ School, in Oornw'allis 
Sipiare, but it ere long eollaji.sed. The Normal School, started in the 
Western rresideney, has jiroved a jxu’fect success, .and is in a most nour¬ 
ishing condition. 1 do not know exactly how matters stand in Madras 
at ])resent. On the whole the iiiovement has not been unsuccessful in 
India, .lodging from re.sults, one imist admit that throughout the coun- 
tr}' Miss Car])enter’s visit gave a fresh im]>ulso and imj)etus to the cau.se 
of female education generally, and suliilt education in jjarticular. Not 
a lew adult schools and normal schoohs have since been founded here, in 
East Bengal and elsewhere, and these, no less than the direct results 
of her exertions, unmistakably prove the success of Miss Carpenter’s 
mission in the Ka.st. She subsequently paid two more visits to India ; 
licr second visit did not extend to Bengal. What, however, more im¬ 
mediately concerns us this evening, is the fact that Miss Carpenter was 
one of the original j)romotcrs of tliis Social Science Association. We 
well remember the day when Miss Carpenter, in the rooms of the Asia¬ 
tic Society, first gave out her views regarding the desirability of form- 
ing such an Association as this before an appreciative audience, in the 
presence of the then Governor-General and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. M’ith the aid of the Bev. Mr. Long, and a few other persons 
of a pb.ilanthropie dis 2 iosition, she went to work with her usual earnest- 
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ness, and the result of their exertions was the foundation of this As¬ 
sociation under whose auspices we have met together to-night. Let us 
all hope that this Association will always cherish, with the profoundest 
feelings of gratitude and esteem, the memory of that distinguished 
philanthropist, liliss Mary Carpenter, and—may I venture to add—that 
this Association will regard the promotion of Native female education 
as one of its primairy objects. 

The Reverend Father E. Lafont, in seconding the 
Resolution, spoke as follows:— 

It is with very great pleasure that I respond to the kind invitation 
that Avas made to me this evening just .as I came in, to second the re¬ 
solution which has been so ably 2 )n)posed by Baboo Xeshub Chunder Sen. 
The able and exhaustive manner in which the last sjjealcer has j)roposed 
this sjK'cial resolution, rondel’s iny duty comparatively easy. Though 
T cannot, I confess, advocate what goes now-a-days under the name of 
“ Woman’s Rights,” when 1 see a lady translating the phrase “ woman’s 
rights” into “ woman’s duties” and discharging those duties in the 
manner Miss Mary Oarjientcr did, I confess that my heart rejoices, and 
I wish to sec many ladies of the same stamp as Miss Mary Carpenter. 
Gentlemen, woman has been given by God as a com])anion and help, 
mate to man. We have in Miss Carjicnter the sjiectacle of a lady dis¬ 
charging all the functions of a woman on a very great scale. Miss 
Carjionler was an unmarried lady, and just because she was an un¬ 
married lady she became a helji-niate, not only to man but to woman 
al:*^), and also to huniiinity in gonenil She was not wedded to a single 
individual, she wedded herself to mankind, to the sufferings of man- 
kiml -and for this wo ought to admire her. She had in her bosom 
feelings^ and jiroinptings whieli would bavo been ill-fitted to the limited 
circle of a family. Her pbilantlirojiy knew no bounds, and extended 
not only to the jioor of Bengal but to all ])arts of the British Km[)irc ; 
and if she has no ehildreii to bemoan her lo.ss, she has millions of the 
floor who do so, and who recognize in Mary Ourpunter a true and be- 
nevolent mother. 

The ffjllowing Resolution was then proposed in suit¬ 
able terms by tlie Hon’ble Isser Chunder Mitter, secon¬ 
ded by Babu Kunjolal Banerjea and supported by the 
Kev. C. K. Dali, Babu Kalimohun Dass, and the Chair¬ 
man. 

“ That this Meeting desire to record the obligation they are under 
to Mr. J. B. I’hear lor his valuable services to the Association, and 
their sense ot the loss the Association has sustained by his departure 
imm India.’ ^ 
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Tlic Rfxsolution was duly carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Bauerjca then proposed— 

“Tliiifc His Excellency Sic liicliard Temple, Bart., li: C.S.I., be 
elected an Honorai-y Member of the As.'-'oci.atioij in rucoq;nitioii of the 
valuable services rendered by bini wbile President of the Association.” 

The propositif)!! was seconded by Babu Hciu- 
cliuiidor Kerr, and niianiinoiisly carried. 

During the current half-year tlie Association has 
bold three ordinary ineetiug.s, at whieli papers wore 
read by Dr. K. M. Banerjea, Mr. TI. Beverley, and Dr. 
K, McLeod. These papers Avill be found in the ])resent 
volume. Mr. Bell having, owing to want of leisure, 
resigned the ollice of Vice-President, it was ofiered to, 
and accc])ted by Mr. Beverley. On his election at the 
meeting of the ‘illrd April 1878, Mr. Beverley made the 
following remarks:— 

JawHcs and (Icntlinnen, I bavc to thank yon very xv,•irmly for the 
honour von have done me in attain ideetiiii^ me ViiM.'-J’re.sident of thi.s 
Assoeiaiion, as well as for the very tlattering manner in wliicli yon 
reeeix'cd the pr(i[)Osal of my friend, lialin .Tadulal Mullick. I have 
also to eunj^ratuhitc yon on meeting together once more after a rather 
long interval, and to exjiress the hojie that, our meetings in future 
niav not be of so uncertain and unfreiiuenl oecnrrenco as l.hev ha’Ve 
been of late years. As my frieiul has been good enough to remark, 
I ha\'(> been ennne<-ted with this A.ssoeiation ever since it.> founilation 
in lS(!t!, more than eleven y<‘ars ago. During the lirst half of that 
time, 1 think I may .sa\ that this Association was very fairly indus¬ 
trious and suecessl'ul. ^'on ar<'aware that it is divided into four dejiart- 
menls, which deal respectivelv with the suhjecls of (1) .lurispru- 
dence and Daw; (2) Education; (A) Health, and (‘1) Economy ancl 
Trade. Now in .lnris))rndenee and Law there have been El ]>apers 
read, in Edueatioii lb, in the Health .seetioii (>, and under Economy 
and Ti’iuh' no less ilian 2(‘). Ei'sidcs these jiaiiers, we li.’ive hail altoge¬ 
ther nine annual addresses delivered to us by the Presidents of tiio 
Assoeiation from time to time. Th<‘ Association has had the good 
fortune to he always regardi'd with favour and aptiroval by the govern¬ 
ing .authorities for the lime being. Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors 
have generally been amongst >onr patrons. Jiord Lawrenee and Lord 
Mayo took a very g'reat intere.-'t in the Assoeiation. Hir George tkuujibcll 
and Sir Jliebard 'I’einple eaeli oeeupied for a time the oiHce of Pre.si- 
dent and, as sneli, delivered addre.sses to members of the Assoeiation. 
Moreover, many of the pajiers that have been read here have attracted 
the notice of Government, and some ot them, 1 may say, have resulted 
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ill either legislative or executive measures. Latterly, however, ladies 
and gentlemen, your Association has dragged on somewhat of a torjiid 
and inglorious cxi.stcnee. Not that the Association has over been in 
want of well-wishers. Mr. JSell and others whom T could name have, 
as you are aware, taken the greatest interest in the proceedings of 
the Association, and done what they could to promote it.s welfare. 
Unfortunately their exertions did not meet with the su])])ort which, 
they deserved, and thus there has been an ajiparcnt want of activity 
J'or smno time past. Our meetings liavo been few and far bitween ; 
m\r Tnniunctions have almost ceased to exist. Well, your Council was 
of opinion, that this ,s(,ate of things ought not to continue any longer ; 
and accordingly, we lately met in some force to consider what stcjis 
should lie taken to resu.‘■•citato the A.ssociation .and infuse new life 
into it. We thought that, looking at the good work the Association 
laid done in former years, and also to the fact that this is, I may say, 
.almost the only common ground u[)on which European .and Native 
gentlemen can meet together, to associate in friendly intercourse, to 
e.xchange ideas and learn to know each other better—we thongdit it 
would he a. ]iity to sign the death-warrant of the Association without 
making .another effort to save its life. So, if you will allow mo to 
detain you for a moment, 1 will ex])luiii to you what j our Council 
jn’ojiose to do. 

In the first jilaci;, as you are .all well aw.are, we have no habitation 
ot our own, so to .sa.y—no jJacc where wc can hold our m(‘ctings, have 
our oillce, .and where a lihr.iry of standard works of n'forence maj' bo 
lorincd for the u.se of members of the Association. Wo accordingly 
dcti*nnincd to .apply in the first inst.ance for the use of a room in the 
D.alhousie Institute, and .st('])s are being taken in that direction which 
I trust will result in a satisfactory arrangement. Then, we thought, 
it had been a mistake to hold as it were “ (V)ngre.s.ses” at which a 
large nundier of pa])ers were advertised to be read ; such congre.sscs 
gcner.ally only managed to get through one or two jiapers at each 
of its sittings, the di.scussions were, cut short, and those members who.se 
papers had to be postiKuicd naturally felt somewhat aggrieved. We 
akso thought that it would infuse greahn- life and activity into the 
Association if we were to hold more freijuent meetings, and have only 
one paper read and discussed at e;tcli meeting. Wc iirojjose therefore 
to hold a meeting at lea.st once a mouth. 'J’heii tve thouglit it would be 
a good thing, if we could manage it, to arrange for some social moet- 
mgs or conversaziones at which we might meet and interchange ideas, 
without having any set pajier read to us, and without that formality 
which attaches to public meetings. The Council has this matter undei' 
consideration, and we hope that something will come out of it. The 
office of President was vacated by !Sir Uichard Temphi when he took 
his departtu’o for llombay, and 1 am sorry to say that at the jiresent 
1 mu>, we do not possess a President. l>nt we have thought it better, 
before inviting any other gentleman to occnjiy that office, that we 
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should show tliat we are actively alive and doing something, and we- 
therefore propose for the next few months to carry on the work, so far 
as we arc able to do so, without a President. You have, as you are aware, 
two Vice-Presidents. Unfortunately Mr. Metcalfe has been prevented 
from being present here to-day, but I can assure you that he takes 
the greatest interest in your affairs. You have also a very strong 
Council, and I think that if only you will second its exertions the 
Association has still a career of great promise before it. But what 
is wanted is this :—you must remember, that an institution like this 
cannot bo carried on by one man or two men, and that uiilc.ss we have 
the sui)port of the great Iwdy of members, and unless gentlemen 
send in ])a])ers to be read and published in our Transac.lions, the Asso¬ 
ciation must languish and your Council cannot save it. 1 find that 
several papers which have been read before the Association have 
not yet been printed and circulated; among them are two valuable 
papers by Miss Mary Carjicntcr and Mr. Ju,stice Phear. These 
papers will bo .sent to press without delay and 1 hope before long 
your Council will be able to present you with a now volume of 
Transactions. 


Calcutta, 29//t June 1878. 
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BENGAL SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


^DDT^ESS 

IION’JBLE SIR GPIORGE CAMPBELL, 

J’liESlDKM OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Delivor<id on tho 10th duuuarv 1874.] 


(xENTi.EMEN,— 1 muy Ray, Ladies and GonUemeii, for 1 
hc'lieve tbcrc are many lady iuen)lK.a-R of (liis Assocaation, 

1 beg t.o refiirn you n)y very l)est thanks for the honor 
whieli you have done me in eleeting me your President. There 
is, I believe, one penalty at.tiudied to that ofliee. It is expected 
that ilie President who lias been elected sliould give an address 
to the meeting on this annual o<-casi<)n. I J'ear 1 must apologise, 
and I a.tn sure you will aecejit the ajiology, that my work at 
present has been of so pressing a nature, that it lias been totally 
impossible for me to jirejiare anything which J may deliver to 
you as an address worthy of such an occasion. It possibly might 
have been more fitting that., this taiing so, 1 should have excused 
myself, and have asked that the chair bo filled by one more worthy 
and better able to perform its duties. But I have ventured, 
not,withstanding my uupreparedness, to accept this ofliee and come 
down here to-day, because I wished, in simple words, to express 
to you my wish for the success of this Association, and my l^lief 
I 
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tliat it ou^lit to fill a greaipr pari- tlian it has yot fill<'d in tliis 
city and in I Ids country. I hy no means mean to say gviierally 
that this vVssociation has not liithcrio jn'i'formed very g'oud and 
very useful work ; l)nt I do say that it ongiit to occn])y a still 
{greater place, a still more inllncntial ]>lacc, Ilian if. has yi'l oc'ctqiicd. 
My ojiinion is tliat an association of this character should hceoinc 
in this country a surf of Social J^arliamcnf., where great sulijeets 
may he discussed, and great, influence may he cxiu-eised. (ieutle- 
nion, in this country it is impossihle we can have political freedom ; 
the cireuinsianees are such that ])olitical freedom i,s, at, this moment, 
impossihle. 15ut,, on tiie other hand, wi'enjov—lhe jieojih* of this 
country enjoy—the very utmost soeial freedom. I helieve that 
there is no eountry in the world in \vhi<-h social freedom is en joyed 
in a greater and more eomjilete degree, d’hat being so, it ajipears 
to me that this eonidry of all others is one in whieli soeia,! freedom 
ought, to llonrish in the shape of associations, wdiere social ipiestions 
may be openly discussed, and in which great and good and learned 
men may ])ro])onnd tladr views, and, ndiliing llieir views oiii' 
against anot,her, come to eonclusions wdiicli shonld iniluenee the 
Guvernmeid, and influence the movemeids of society. 

In nmlortaking a work uf this kind, 1 am sure that, this 
A.ssociation has before it a held of ciioniions magnitudi' and (>nor- 
mons iinpiortance. fn regard to Sin ial Seienee, we have in this 
country what 1 may call a virgin .soil, of immense width and di“|)th. 
There are questions, iairniiig (jncslions, in this eomitri, alfeid'mg 
great populations and great, ])rovinee.s, whii-li are yet to he solved. 
There are great, ipiestions of tliis kind, 1 may say almost all ques¬ 
tions of tliis kind, tliat, have yet to lie solved; and the very 
commiuiceraent of their .solution lias vet to he undertaken. It is 
for this Association to make that, commcncemenl,. d’his Society 
lias alreaily made that coinnicnccincnt, hut T am of opinion that 
it might to go on acquiring force, attaining at, the end objects 
greater lliau those of whieli it has nnide, a coninieiiecment. The 
que.stions wliieli it is for iis to di.scu.ss a,re dillicult questions. 
Quesl.ioiis whieli arise in this country a,r(' unsolved to a great 
degree I believe, heeausc they have not yet been fully discussed. 
It i.s till'ca.so, nufortuinitcly, that the best minds do'not agree 
upon till' most ditliciilt qno.sfions in thi.s coiintrv. Whetlierit 
he Jvurojiean w’itli Jiuropean, Native with Native, or .liuropoaii 
with the Native disenssing-, we liiid a vast difference of opinion ; 
W'e have not ioiiiid a general or universal concurrence in anything. 
I remomher a story which is told of a very eminent man—it wa-s 
Jjovd Ellenhorough, 1 helieve—who said that in India he met veiy 
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many fjroai and excellcaii rmni wlio wore distinoiiishod by a, know* 
Jotl^’e of tlie counlry—inoii wlio o'mvc opinions of the uiiuosi'i ■value 
oil difforeiit stdijeels ; lint one dillieiilfy was that of all these ■i-roat 
men, never \('t was round one to ao-reen])oiianyonotliinf 4 ’eoii- 
iieeled with India w ith any other. 1’liat, (ientleineii, is the ease 
to a certain extent, liecanse these snhjeets, as 1 have said, are virg'in 
snhjecls; hi'cansc they iiave not’h(>en fully discussed ; liecan.se men 
have never hecii hroiiglil too-elher, so that., hy aro-iiiiient and dis¬ 
mission, truth is evolved, I'acts are cvolvi'd, and conclusions at last 
arrived at, after a great deal of discussion and arg-unuuit. 1 am 
sure that it, is for a Society of this kind, taking' the jilaeo of a 
Social Parliament,, to evolve the troth hv open disenssioii, hv many 
nieeliiig's, hv many eonlliets of wits and opinions. In taking' jiart 
in discussions (,f tins kind, l'liii'o])eans and Natives may meet upon 
(■ommon g'i'oiiiid ; and! am sure t hat no ])eo])le in the world ca.n 
he more eomjielent and more litleil to lake jiart. in discussions like 
these than 1,he educated iS'atixes of Iteiig-al. J have often seen in 
assemblies in this count ry kirg-c nninhers of N'ative youths of 
(hlciitla willi cag'Oi' laces and animated eonntcnaiices, who evidently 
took the deepest, and most, lively inti'i'cst in llu; siilijeets discussed. 
The Bengalis of this city and eoiiiilrv have received a highly 
intellectual ediieat ion ; they are now jirepured to make use of that, 
ediieation, and they can do .so in no hetter way than in diseiissiiig 
(ju^sfious which this Society may jihiee hefore them. It may 
lie that the Bengali wdl never attain the height, to which they 
aspire of hecoinmg' the Seotelinieii of the East; hut they may at 
least heeoiue the Athenians of the East, d’liey have all the intellect 
of the Atlieiiiaii, if not all the vigor of the Scolehman. AVell, then, 
I say that if a, Society of this kind fulfils the objects which it might 
fulfil, it may exercise a great, a very great, influeiiee in the country, 
and make tliis coniitry a, dilfereiit eoiinlry from what, it has been 
hitherto. I will only mention two or three snlijeels by way of in- 
.slauee, rogaii'ding which this Association may well ueeii])y itself, and, 
by so doing, do miiver,'-al good. 

M'lie first J will nu'ulion is the jn'oduetion of food and the ten¬ 
ure of laud. 1 pill these first, heeanse we must eat liid'ore we live. 
AV e nui.st come info the world, lir.sf, no doubt; hut we manage some¬ 
how fo do f hat. Having come into the World, wo most live, and 
therefore 1 have ])uf hefore all other sidijeels of Social Scienee the 
nieans of ju-oduetioii and the tenure of land. The suhjeer of the 
tenure of land is one which has occupied the attention of the 
greatest men in the world. We are all a,ware of the great discus¬ 
sions reg-arding Ihc relative advanta-ges of large and small tenures. 
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of larg'e and small cultivations, of zomindarec and ryottee lioldingr;; 
we know that the eomj)lieations of the tenures of land are enor¬ 
mous ; that the variety f)f these tenures are enormous ; that very 
hot contests have heen held rejrarding’ the advanta<jes and dis- 
advantag'es of different tenures. That, I say, is a suhjeet in regard 
t,o which this Assocfiation might well occupy itself. There arc a 
great many questions in connection with this subject which it might 
well discuss,—(he advantages of the <lilf((rent tenures, of the differ¬ 
ent sy.stems of production, and the different modes of agriculture. 
They may not only promote these things, hut also by full and free 
discussion encourage the landlords of this eountiy, zemindars, to 
take an interest, which tliey have not yet taken sufficiently in the 
science of agriculture and the productiveness of their estates. 1 
hope that if these subjects lx;como popular subjects, we shall find 
the zemindars doing more than they now do, cultivating home 
farms, and introdueing improve<l modes of agriculture, (ending to 
improve the condition of iheir tenantiy. That is a great object 
which this Association might effect, influencing a very large ])ro- 
portion of influential zemindars of Hengal. Well, then, supposing 
the Assoclat.ion has by its <“ffoi-ts so increased the food products of 
the country that the people may live well, and su]q)osiug tluit they 
did not desire to go naked, 1 next assume t.hat, they must be clothed. 
Well, in regard to mauufactnre.s, we are by no means in the same 
stage as in regard to agriculture. Agriculture is one of the oldest 
arts in this country; hut manufimtures are, in one sense, in their 
infancy. The old iTiauui'a(!tui-es have ])iissed away, hut a new ag() is 
beginning. 1 firmly believe that a new ag-e of manufactures of the 
very utmost importaiiee is beginning in this country. W(; see around 
us great mills for the manufacture of jute and cotton fibres; and, to 
my mind, there is no more interesting- and hopeful sight than to 
sec natives employed in tliese mills. It is the commencement of 
perhaps the greatest of modern ])roblems, the commimcement in this 
country of the j)roblem of associated labour. The people of this 
country, standing alone as individuals, arc a very industrious people, 
and far from an unskilful peojdc. Although they want the means 
of agriculture which a Social Science Association may give them, 
still they are an industrious and skilful peojdo standing alone in 
their own small way ; hut when they come to labour for others, I fear 
they do not, do the same amount of labour that they do for them¬ 
selves, and they will not do it till some system of associated labour 
is introduced. Those who employ coolies or malins by the month, 
feel that they get a comparatively small amount of labour out of 
them; hat, on the other hand, we see in these mills a system of 
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orq’anisecl and associated lal) 0 \ir ; we see there natives of the humhle 
classes performuiy work quil« as good, as valuable and as true, as the 
best workmen of Great ttritain. 1 say that in these mills you liavo 
a great engine of soeial science. A great many educated natives 
have taken great interest in tlie introduction of improvc'd manufac¬ 
tures. I read with great pleasure the other day tl^al, t.wo native 
geuthimen had started for England in order to aceom}dish themselves 
in the manufactures of Europe. T trust that a very large ])ro- 
portion of tlie educated men of l{cngal will be intenisled iu manu¬ 
factures, and iu couuectioii with this Social Science Association 
develope great blessings to the country. 

Well, then, Gentleincti, sn|)])osing that this Association ha.s 
snc(*,('eded in the jirodiction of food to kcej) the jKsqde well fed, and 
in till* production of good manufactures to clothe them, it follows 
that we should wi.sh to kee]) the people so well provided for alive ; 
a.ud in that view the great subject of sanitation becomes a most 
im])Ortnut one. ddi.-it subjeel is one llu^ iinportaueo of which ha.s 
been w(dl rc'eognised ; but I am sorry to say that the success iu 
pr{)niotiug that sulreet has not l)een e(jual to tlu> recognition of its 
iniporta.nee. We all admit the need this country lias for sanitation. 
'I'liis country is veny delieieiit in the ino.st ordinary sanitary appli¬ 
ances. i am far from saying that any of ns can teach to this eonu- 
try a perfect .sanitary .science. 1 eannol but believe' that sanitary 
seiynce is all ovi'r the world in its early infancy. .Hut I do say 
that this country is one in which that infant life can he nursed into 
maturity luuh'r the best eireumstauees, wberi' the need is great,, and 
where the ojqiortuiiities of experiment are gri'at, and the good to 
be (‘tTccted is great. 1 say that if, hy the iiilluenee of this Asso¬ 
ciation, w'e can succeed in jirocnriug for tlie towns and villages in 
this eomitiy a good supply of water; J say that if w'o can succeed 
in ditfusing the means of eoinliating the terrible forms (d‘disease 
whieli ravage the eouutry ; and if we can inllni'nee t he habits and 
the habitations and the (hvelliiigs of the peo])h‘; if we can promote 
their health and comfort,,—a great work will liave been worked 
equal to any in the world. 

Then, in eoinu'ctiou witli this subject of .sanitation is another 
subject which has oeetqiied tlie attention of this Society during the 
past two years. 1 am alluding to the sulijeet of emigration. There 
has heeii a suggestion that the people are unhealthy a.iul ill-fed, 
heeause there arc too many of them. I will not say that i.s a just 
view, and 1 will not say, on the other hand, that it is a pity to 
deprive ourselves of our pojndation. But the .subject of emigration 
IS at this moment one of very great importance, in regard to which 
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tlic' lubom-s of tlic Society in diseussiii”- it nnd in cominp^ to conclu¬ 
sions arc of very viial importance to tlic jieoplc. Mr. tieo»’lie<^an 
was j^'ood enoii_n‘li to read a ])a.]ier, at tlic last nieetiiu;;', on t.lic suIj- 
ject of eini”'ration. lie slmwed many most interesting’ facts. 
Since tli(> scarcity wliicli now ]>resses u]ion ns, iliat. .subject lias 
becoiiK' of more iirossing’ importance. It is a .snliji'ct wbicb 1 ven¬ 
ture to olTcr to till' Society as one of pi’cssing'need, w bii-li this 
Society should discuss and deal with at. the jirc.sent time. 

Putting’ aside the (pii’stion of emig’i’alion, siqijiosing’ w(' ar(> 
to kei'p our jieople, and to do the best we (’an for Ihi’in, nevt (’omes 
the sulijec’t, (d‘c’diK’at ion, \\hi<’h has bc’cn recog’uisi'd in all ]),’,n’ts of 
the world as a very great, braiu’li of Social Seienci’. 1 am sure that. 
ther(’ is no one here wlio (Iocs not rec’Og’nise it in this (’onntry as a 
sabj(‘cl. of the most, oiau’w helming’ iniportaiU’C. AV (’ know' how 
many snbj('(’t.s tlu're are wlnb’h give ris(‘ to difFi'reiU’i's of ojiiidon in 
respect to wluk’h tin ri' is gn’at room for im|)rovem(’nt. 1 am (piiti* 
sure that this Society cannot. o(’<’uji_\ itself better than in discussing 
this subjei’t, and in (h’termining bow^ far the cultivation of the 
seienees is bkely to lead to a still gn'ater d(>\'elo|mient of the useful 
arts; in w'hat form and mamn'r (‘ducation might be host, communi¬ 
cated to tlie jicojile ; what classes of the people we .shall educal(‘; 
and in what. wa.\, and t.o what d(‘gree, we shall gi\'e tlumi eduea- 
t.ioii. 1 will not altemjit to g'.) into the maiiv branches into wlucli 
this subject migbt be divided, but I am sure that it. will afford an 
almost unbounded field for diM’iission bv this Societv. 

W ell, then, religion would .seareelv be put as a subject of So¬ 
cial Science, but llu’ soi-ial forms attaclu’d to religion, and the 
various forms wliii’h in various coiiiiti’ie.s cast.e takes, are siibjei’t.s 
of great inqiortanee, and may be jirojierly di.si’ussed bv a. Social 
Scimu’i’ Association. Some people maintain that, caste is th(> mere 
olfsjiring of ]irejudice. It. ap|)ears to me lha,t tlii’ people of ibrnga.! 
are fast coming to the belii-f that, from a ri’ligious ])oint. of view 
caste has but. little foundation. On tlie other lia.nd, there an' some 
pc'ojile who maintain, and maintain w'ith consideralile show of rc'a- 
son, that castes ai’e but bereditnry divisions of labour. 'J'liese sub¬ 
jects arc of very immediate inpxirtancc in this country, beeanso this 
country is in a passing’ and transition stag’c, and ujion the direut.ion 
that oiiinions may take on this snbjei’t, iimeh of t.lie form of the 
flit lire society of India is (h'jiendent. 1 believe that, tlu' future 
forims of soi’iety will bo very mncli moulded by discussions in these 
social Soeii't ies regarding these subjects of caste and cognate mat,- 
ters of t hat kind. 

Then we come to a subject wdiich embraces all other subjects, 
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namely, the laws by wliieli wc are ^overiM'd. That is a subject 
which has been (akeii tij) on several occasions in this Socieiy ; apd, 
at a not very distant ineelino', 1 h:ul the ](leasun! of listening' to 
the reading' of ;i, most admirable ])aj)er by 1he llon’ble Mr. Jnslico 
Phear regarding'lh(> adminisiration of jnsliee in India.. 1 am sure 
none of those who listened lo (hat jiajier could have done so with¬ 
out feeling- that they had learnt much ; that, tln^ door to discussion 
and iinprovemeut had been opened. 

d’he laws hy which we are governed must always be a great 
subject for discussion by this Society, 'rrue, this As.soeiation ea.n- 
not mjhe laws, but I believe they may largely iniluenuo tho.se by 
whom th(! laws are made and administered. 

J'iven more imporlant than the laws, by which we are govei'ii- 
ed, are the social institutions by which we govern ourselves. I have 
said that, in this country political freedom is almost, inniossible ; but 
in this eountrv we have to a g-reat evteiit a cel'lain municij)al freedom 
of our own. There are the old self-governing vilhige communities 
whit'll have jin-vailed o\er very g-reat jmrts of India, and of which 
remains are found in llengal. 'I'liis is a subject, which has also occu¬ 
pied the attention of this .‘Vs.soeialion. 'I’iu' li.evd. J. bong, than 
whom no man is more coinju-tent to g'i\e an ojiimon on this matter, 
read a ])a])er in this Institution, in which he coinjiared in an a,dmir- 
able and e.vhanst ive manner the village eomnmnities of India and 
the \ illage communities of Itussia. 'I’his is a .subject which o|)eus 
a wide held of discussion, and seems of the most overwhelming 
inierest. 1 think that no subject has erealed a g'l'eat.ei' amount of 
interest in the world t ban the const it ulion of these self-goici'ning 
village communities of India. ^ on are all aware that the greatest 
nations in the world, the greatest stales in the world, have risen 
from village communities. It was so in (Ireece, and the States of 
Cirecee were originally nothing but village eommnnities, which even¬ 
tually developed into States, small no iloiibl, but intellectually the 
most powerful the world has ever seen, luime vas originally only 
a village, but it was a village which rose to gio'ern the world. JMy 
belief is that, if the peojile of this country were able to govern them- 
.selve s in villages, they might, succeed in governing themselves in 
larger things; and if this Association sliould succeed in showing 
the way to develope village institutions, they will go far tow'ards 
J>re]iaring the count r\'for jiolitical freedom. In fact, if these sub¬ 
jects are taken up as t he work of the As.soeiat ion, in the order 
which r have mentioned ; if we <'ome to a. successful developmi'iit 
of this great subject, of self-government, it. may be, from being 
what 1 have called a 8oeial I’arliament, we may in tlie course of 
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lime develo]! iii(o a real Parliament, with real powers ; it may he 
tliat (nir {•■raitdehiklren may see a B('n>ra,li House of Clomnions sit- 
tiiio- in tliis place, the le<fitiuiate sueeessors of tliis Association. I 
hav<' ventured to eome down here not with anytliing- worthy to say 
1.0 you heyond this, that 1 ho])e we shall all tog-other put our shoul¬ 
ders to the wheel, and do what we (-an t.o dcvelope this Association ; 
to make it wliat 1 have called a Social Parliament; to ])romote the 
jn’ogTcss of that Parliament, and to hasten th(! ilay when a ilcuig-ali 
House of Coimnons may take our place. 

The Tlevd. IvinsUNA Mohan pANKU.rnA said -. I he" to move the thanks 
of the ineeiins tc His Honor llie Lieutenant-dovernor not only (or livviii" ;us 
eepled the olliee of onr President, hut also for the very inleresfiii" and prai-tieal 
address wliicii ho ha.< just now delivered. The eheers with whieh you "reeted 
that address mate my task all the more easy. It is not necessary for me to 
sa,Y much in eomniendiny thus resolution to your aeeeptanee. I know that it 
A\ill meet with your hearty am-ptance. Put the points ui)on whieh His Honor 
has dwadt are points whieh are ealeulated to hmeli our liearts so nearly that it 
is im])Ossihl(! for me nut to sii.y that I heaitily enilorse his e.vliortation on all the 
tojiies, all the points to whieh His Honor lias adverted. It is very true, "entle- 
nieu, that social freedom such as we jiossess, and a Social Seieiiee Association 
such as this, are just the thiu"s neeessary and most jiroper for such a. eom- 
numity as the mixed Au"I<slndian eoiinuunity of Calcutta, Here we have 
si-veral eonnminities dill'erni" ill many important thiu"s, hut in one sentiment 
tliey are all united; thal is, lirst of all, the seiitiineul of loyalty to the "real 
Sovcieign ot'the Uritish Mmjilre; and, seeondlv. the desire of i,n‘tlin" as far 
a,s our peeuliar eireumstanees will allow somethin" imparled ie ns of Uie civili¬ 
zation of Unit (ireal Eilijiire. The.sc fee!iii"s, 1 tliink, are universal iij this 
country. (lenileiiien, liere we have in Calcutta, a European cominuuily an 
East Indian eoinmunitv, a Mnhanimadan eonimunity, a 1 limln cnminiinitv, and 
a Native (.Iliristian i-onimiinily, all dilh-riii" in many respeels in religions sen¬ 
timents-, and in other things pisniliar to Hair races. There may Is-also a "ri-at 
deal of rivalry hetiveen them. Hut in these two things they are .all uniled--in 
tlie fei-lin" of alle"iariee to Her Jlritannie Majesty, and in the desire of havin" 
imparted to them, as far as their eireumstanees will admit, the H'l’eat (-ivili'/.atiou 
of the Hriti.sh Eniiiire. We have heard the cry ol •* Eastwaid Ho !” hut iiere 
the cry is “ Westward Ho 1” You have men Imrnin" with the desire of 
toEn^-land and learning tliore. It may he that the desire i.s eoniieeted with the 
amliition of eomin" out as civil servants or harristers, or medii-al ineii. iiut all 
tliis proeeed.s from liiat other "reat desire of atlaiiiiii" the civilization of Great 
llritaiii. 'I'liey see the "real elU-ets of that civLlr/.atioii in that eountry ; they 
see its elfects developed in the eharaeterof the peojile ; they are desiious of par- 
taldiiii; of that (-hara,eter, and of liaviii" that same civilization amongst them¬ 
selves. They know they cannot have the whole ot it; they know the, whole of 
it i.s not adapted to tlieir eireumstanees and jieciiliarit.ies of life. But .so far .as 
they are eap.ihle of haviii" it, they liave a "reeiiy desire for it, and that we see 
manifested more and more every year. Now 1 say that an Association like this 
is just the place where all these dilleriii" elements of the groat Anglo-Indian 
comimmit.y, ol the dilH-rent races ol which it is composed, can meet upon one 
common ground, and freely dis<-uss those great questions whieh His Honor has 
BO lucidly aud so forcibly placed hefore us. Of course the time has not come for 
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anything like political IVcMloni. Even as regards self-governing municipalities 
we have no signs of that desire in Calcutta. We see villages, and suburban 
places, endeavouring to govern themselves. l!ut Calcutta is composoS of so 
many jarring elements that it tliinks its best advantage is to trust to the good 
disposition of the Government. And therefore 1 have never yet heard any one 
crying out for that freedom, that mnnici|ih,l freedom ol’ the electoral fraindiiso, 
whicli in the other presidencies there has been aery for, as well as in some of 
our not distant small towns and stations. And I believe they are, wise. I thiuk 
you will see that Calcutta will not be able to govern itself with an electoral fran¬ 
chise so well as it: is now governed. Ofcour.se, we know what battles are fought 
at munieipal meetings; but lho.se very jarring elements lend to ]mrify the atmo- 
sjihere, and produce good results. Eut the time may come, as Ifis Honor lias 
veiy well said, wbleli all desire so ferv'Ciilly, when this Social Science A.ssoeiation 
may grow into the House of Commons of India, Of eourse that inu.st bo, as 
His Honor has said, at a very remote jieriod. 1 cannot say'with llis Honor 
“ill tlie days I'f our grandchildren,” becaii.se I have now a graiidehild in this 
room itself. He does not .sec if. Hut flic grandchildren of some of us here may 
see it. and that of course would he a very great day for India, and that can only 
he by the development of that civilization and the inerease of that education for 
which llie British (tovcrnnient has been for .so long a series of years especially 
noted and distinguished, .'uid for which the iiative.s of this country have shown 
themselves to be so well fitted. 1 move the thanks of tlie meeting to His Honor 
the liieufeiiant-tioveriior of Heiigai for having aeee]ited the office of Pre¬ 
sident, and also for the address which he has delivered to us, and I expeet that 
it will lie eari'ii'd by aeehmiation. 

Balm Kesiiph Cjitjntiku Sun said : ] have been asked to say a few words 
before fiirmaily si'eoiiding the vote of thanks |iroposed to His Honor the 
Bieiitenant-Govenior by the reverend gentleman who has just sat down. It is 
jierliaps the duty of a Social Science Congre.ss, at the end of each session, to 
talieli, retrospective view of the cour.se of recent social changes, and to gather 
such lessons from the past as may help to regulate its moveiiieiits in the future. 
Much wisdom certainly may ho found in tlie past. We all admit, and it has 
been acknowledged ly the most eiuiiieiit statesmen, that the cultivation of 
Social Science in India is he.sct willi dillicultica of an almost insnrmoiintablo 
character, and that it lia.s made no ajipreciahle progress. But what is this owing 
to, hilt to the fact (hat Social Sciiuiee lias never himii piropcrly studied hero ? 
Surely there is no lack of inteiestiiig materials. Are there not (|uestionH of vital 
iiiiportaiioe which eliallengo onr serious consideration F Arc there not many 
subjects stirring up hourly around ns which we ought to discuss fully in order 
that the people, and also our rulers, niiiv he guided aright F India is indeed 
a. peculiarly favorable field for the growth and development of sociology as a. 
science. But the fact that f.his science is still in a crude state here, and has not 
made any degree of pereeptiUc development us yet, is owing to the eireumstanco 
of our having neglected it. None, 1 believe, can question its utility or impor- 
1:111100. Even social reformers, who are trying to carry out priict.ieal reforms and 
have often failed, are prepared to confess tliat, unless t he con.stitut:ion of native 
society is studied in a thoroughly seieiilifie spirit, very little good can he achieved. 
Bike all other sciences. Social Science requires iiotiiiiig so much in its votaries 
to foster its growth as coutidence and hope. The spirit of scepticism and despair 
kills science. It is evident that if the social phenomena which transpire among 
us daily produce a discouraging efl'ect upon the mind, low could take any in¬ 
terest, speculative or practical, in sociology. There are men who feel that in 
2 
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India evorytliinf' is discouragin'^. Education has not made much protfreSR. 
Tlie people are idle, and will tiot help theniselve.s. It is impossible I'nv a foreign 
Goveniinent to yilace sutlieient axlvanlages before the peo])le. ' It i.s impossible 
for philanthropic European gentlemen ami ladies, with all the sincerity of their 
motives, with all their high character and zeal, to exercise a sullicieutly emio- 
hling influence upon the habits and maimers of the people. All this has been 
.said again and again by those who have learnt to take a gloomy view of things, 
lint I should be excused for feeling and cheiishing the most sanguine hopes in 
regard to the tiilure ofniy country. Having liad some degree of experience in 
the matter. 1 ninsr, say that all that wc have .seen, far from being calculated to 
depress us, tends to encourage us greatly Many of the obstacles which 
for centuries stood in the way of social reform have been removed by the 
philanthropy of a generous (lovernmeiit. The abohlion of suttee, the legali¬ 
zation nl’tlie remarriage of widows, (he suppression of inranticide, and tlic i-ecent 
Marriage Act, which has allbrded facilities towards the consummation of mar¬ 
riages among natives of dilfcrent races and castes at the proper age: all these 
are material and valuable helps rendered by our Govenmient towards the ,social 
advancement of the country. These reforms make u.s feel, as nothing else can, 
that wc live truly in a land of social freedom. The thorns in our path have been 
removed, and it has been made smooth, and we nan walk straight towards our 
destination. What remain.s to be done inu.st be done hy ourselves, (iovernmeiit 
has done its work in an eneouraging manner, and it can Iiardly do anything 
more. Tlie more important part ol the work devolves on our own shoulders. 
All soi'ial disabilities having been removed by a wi.se and gciiorous Legislature, 
it becomes our duty to avail ourselves of the facilities and advantages we have 
thus secured, and to make such use of these facilities and ad vantages as will 
enahle us to iniiirove our hollies and our social condition generally. The State 
has not only cleared the gimind, hut has also sown the seed of iiositive reform. 
]s not education making much pro<gre.ssF Schools arc multijilyiiig in all 
directions. The laying of the foundation stone of the Presidency College is a 
yiroof (hat the local Goveniinent is anxious, sincerely and earnestly anxious, 
about the education of the higher cliLsses of the native eomiiiuiiity. And the 
liberal grant sanctioned hy the Bengal Government towards the development of 
prima.ry (‘diieatioii amongst tlie mas.ses, is also the best and surest guarantee wo 
can possibly have that this matter will, in future, receive more earnest and 
generous attention at the liands ol’ the Government. Thus, in regard to tlio 
education of the higlu-r classes and the masse.H of the peojile, a great deal has 
been done by Govoriuiient. The success of the Calcutta University also shows 
that there is in tlu' native mind in all the strata of native society an ardent 
desire for iuiowledge and intellectual light. This i.s to bo found even anioug 
native women. I have been surprised to find that there is siieli an eanie.st han¬ 
kering after knowledge .'iniong onr countrywomen. They liave not had that 
share ol jnihlie attention wliicli they should inive had ; nor has Government 
hitherto done niiicli for them. But 1 hope and trii.st that the time is coming 
when our couiitrywoinen will receive .at lemst that attention which our couiitry- 
nieii have received from Guvernmciit. There is no doubt, however, that there 
is .a true and sinc'cre de.sire for knowledge among all classes of native society. 
You may doubt everylliiiig else, but you caiiiiot doubt this, that the people are 
sincerely anxious to receive knowledge. Open a school anywhere, and hundreds 
will at ouee ru.sli into it, in order to avail themselves of the benefits of education. 
AVhat does this show but that the people are ready to aeeept the advantages 
which a paternal Govermiieiit is so anxious to collier iijiou them ? All this is 
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encouraging. It leads to the Ix-lief tliat our future i.s bright, not gloomy. 
With what nest and avidity mu.st we a)>i)ly ourselve.s l.u the study and praytiee of 
the priiieiplo.s of Social Science in a country, where we meet with such rich 
inateriahs of thought and cheering indicatious of progress ! In Kngland, the 
Prime Mini.ster and the highest I'unotionarica of the State often condescend to 
dtdivor public addrossSs and lectures on sciontilio and social subjects, which 
greatly influence public opinion and help national pi’ogress. I am iieartily gra¬ 
tified to find that Jlis Honor the Lieuteuant-Goveruor has conic forward to tell 
us, ill the same generous spirit, all that he thinks will conduce to our wcllare. 

1 trust that his noble example will he followed hy others in high position. It is 
an eiieonraging fact that tiie rulers and the ruled are trying to come together, 
and are entering into more cordial relations with oaeh other. [Tpoii no fact can 
we congratulate ourselves mure heartily than u]Km the close coiiimiiigliiig of 
races which we have seen of late. A va-st .social gulf has kept the two races 
separate and distinct from each other for many long years. Many phllau- 
thropists have lieeii atfemiitiiig to bridge this golf. Lately we have seen not a 
few iiifliieiilial Euro\!eans engaged in cultivaling social intercourse with native 
gentlemen in a most friendly .sjiirit. What Profc'ssor Max Muller has lately 
said with rcl'ei-ence to creeds and ridigions applies with full force to nationalities 
and races. The very presence of Eiiglislimeii in India is, I liolievc, a source of 
wisdom, wealth aud liap])ine.ss to us. Only place these two races together iu 
jiixta-positioii, aud they iiiliiience each other for their mutual good. Their 
mutual contact, even where there is no direct elfort at reform, imist lead to the 
improveniciit of both races. The European residents in India may not display 
anything in the shape of aggressive activity ; let them only dwidl amongst us 
by their examples ; that is enough. They will transfuse their spirit of progress 
and reliiienieiit into the native heart, and it will produce all those reforms 
which wc need at the pre.seut moment. His Honor the LiouteiuiiiLGovcrnnr has 
kindly paid us a very high compliment. The Heiigalis have been cbaracterised 
as tlA‘ Allioniaiis of India. I hope we .shall do all in our power to deserve the 
complimeiit. But do we not feel that we are sadly delicient in that energy which 
is so eniinentlj' cliaraetoristic of Scotchmen, and which His Honor has always dis¬ 
played in so striking a manner H We do want Scotch energy'. W'itliont energy 
our boasted freedom and boasted enlightenment will produce very little tangible 
result. We have been always preaching reforms, hut wc have not yet learnt to 
give cli'pctto them in practice. May wc have a little more of that Scutch element 
wliich Bengal especially, and all India, needs. It is to be hoped that this As.so- 
ciatioii will not only study sociology as a science, hut also go beyond the pro¬ 
vince of mere tlieories and half-hearted assumptions, in order to lend iiraetieal 
aid to the people who look up to it for light and guidance. As a theorising 
body, the Bengal Social Science Association will do very little real g'ood to this 
country. There is much to bo gained certainly in discussing political and social 
matters—such as law, commerce, emigration, sanitatiou, education, manufactures, 
marriage, caste. All these arc subjects wbich ought to be properly' studied. 
But shall we study them simply that we may gather knowledge and add to our 
stock of inform.ation ? Will statistics raise us in the scale of nations P Will 
scientific onlightemnent make up for the defects of character P Let the honesty 
of our deliberations and the. accuracy of our inferences he of an uiiiinpeachahle 
character. Yet a great deal will remain to be done. Unless we are determined 
to act with energy, and give efi'ect to the principles of social science, we shall 
never improve our individual or national character. Before resuming my seat, 
I bog heartily to support the proposition of offering our best and most cordial 
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thanks to Ilis Honor the Lieutenant-GoFcrnor for his excellent and edifying 
addi'css. 

Ills IIoSfOE TJiE rniiSTPENT said : I am sure I must thank very heartily the 
gcnticmen who liave been ffood enou<;h to propose tliis motion in such fiatteriug 
terms. Ladies and {ijeiitlenicn, 1 wish to explain tliat in sayiiiy; that this 
Association sliould do more than it has j-et done, ] am very fiir from supposiii”- 
that it is in my humlile power to promote in any materi.'il dc'greo that result. 
I feel that as President f a.m not likely to do much more than open the 
session at this nieetin"- But if my active exertions may b(‘ defective, it may he 
that I have not many op])ortunitics of actively promoting the good work 
you have begun, though I can say this that my best wishes will always go with 
you, and I shall look to the success and Jirogress of this Association us one in 
wliiob my feelings and hopes are bound np. 1 will say no more about myself, but 
will ask you to ])ass a vote of thanks to one who has gone through labors much 
more arduous, ditlimiU, and severe than any I am now undertaking—1 mean the 
retiring President, Dr. Ewart. For two years Dr. Ewart has Ibngiit the battle 
and has undertaken a work whieli, I feel, has been well described by the giuithv 
man who sjiolic last, as a work which is weighted with many dillicullies. With 
the greatest boldness, skill, energy and perseveu-ance, bo has nj)behl the Society, 
and maintained the liie ol tins Society. To l)r. hlwart we are inimensely in¬ 
debted for bis work during the ]>ast two years, and I am sure you will join with 
me in passing a very hearty vole of thanks to the retiring President. 

Dr. Ewakt said ; 1 feel deeply indebted to Sir George (lanipbell for the very 
battering terms in which be has jiroposed a vote of thanks to me for the small 
services which it has been my privilege to render to this Association, ,itid also 
to you. Ladies and gontlemeii, for the handsome w.ay in wbieli .\ou have so kindly 
received the pro])osul. 1 only wi.sU J had had more leisure to rendei tlieso 
services more iirimtieally nselul than tliey have been. Without the a.'-slstaiice ot' 
the Council, and without the a.ssistanec ol the Secretaries to the (kiuncil. niy 
labours would have been of little .avail To Daboo Peary Cliaiid Miltra • and 
Baboo Nilnioiiey Dey, llie chief credit is, I feel jierlectly .satislied, due for doing 
the largest iiruporf ion of thn work eoimeeted with the' Association, and 1 fool 
that 1 should be taking a great deal more la-edit to mysell’ tlian I deserve, were 
l^not to bring their valu.ible names prominently to notice on the present occasion. 
They have given me, at all times, most matcria'l help in conducting the business 
of this very important Association. 
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Ladies awe Gewti.emen, —T(, now dovolves njion me to make 
tlio address wliicli lias keen uniiouiieed to you as to be made by me. 
d’h? sidijeet—soeial seit'iici'—wliieli 1 hav<‘ to treat, of is so vast and 
enTnjirelieusivoj and would demand, if ])roperly treated, such a de- 
o-ree of wisdom, knowledge, and cloquenee, tliat I eaniiot undertake 
the task wliieh 1 am now fullilling with any sort of eoiitideiiee. 1 
liave read with great interest, tlie various addresses made to you by 
my predecessors in tho post whieli 1 am oeenjiying at this moment. 
] have also looked through the many interesting papers which have 
been presented to you upon various occasions upon many topics. 
But now that the proceedings of this Association have been for 
some time suspended, it seems to nie desirable to present to you a 
sketch of the subjects to which it apjiears to me the attention of 
the Association should he directed. Now, I umlerstand that this is 
an Association for investigating the condition of tho poojde of these 
provinces. By these jiroviiiees I mean Bengal, Beliar and Orissa. 
My remarks, then, will relate solely to the ])cop!e of those provinces 
I have just mentioned. And if my remarks shall appear cursory, 
you must kindly bear in mind the great number of topics of which 
1 have to treat, and the very limited space in respect of time which 
may he allotted for the treatment of aiiy topic. 
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Wcllj tlion, 1 will divide llie subject iiite two main parts. 
FinHf/, tlie materials wliieli exist for the worb of the Association ; 
secundh/, the obj(!ets to wliie-b that work should he directed. 

As rc<>-ards the materials for the work of the Association, I 
must iirst of all remind you that the eolleeiion of statistics is the 
mainstay, literally the very biu-kboiu', of the; knowledge with which 
the Association has to conduct its operations. There (exists fre¬ 
quently a prejudice against statistics and t,he collection of dry 
hgures, but nevertheless you may depend u]>on it, that without the 
collection and collation of ligunss of this kind it \vill be iinpo.ssible 
for an A.ssociation of tliis description to work. Ihit what is really 
wanted, besides the collection of figures, is an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of them, hdgures are often so re])ulsive to the ordinary mind 
that th(‘y pass almost without being heeded, notwithstanding that 
they are tlu; basis of all our knowledge. Well, then, for the cor¬ 
rect and intelligent appreciation of figures an Associat ion of this 
kind is ])eenliarly useful. It. is wlien you have the minds of many 
persons with a purely unseltish interest in tlu' subject, and a, fair 
love of the study, and a firm regard for the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures—I say it is when yon have the thoughts of these ])ersons 
directed to the underst,anding of the figures—that I'eally valuable 
results are attained, and therefore it is that the w'ork of such an 
Association as this is so peculiarly welcome to all who are interested 
in the welfan' of the conufiry. 

Now, 1 may remind yon that of late tin; collection of statistics 
has made great progress in Bengsd wdthin the present generat.ion of 
officials. As official life is .short in this country, the period of time 
occu[)ied by one generation of oflieials is rather brief perha])s. Hut 
I may say this, that within that, short period a department of sta- 
tustics has been formed :is a regular portion of the Government. A 
statistical journal has been started. I'lxternal trade returns have 
always been good for some years past., although t.he registration of 
internal trafiic has lasen defective. Nevert lieless, that also has been 
remedied recently, and in a very few months we shall have accurate 
registration of all the internal trade of these j)rovinees, and especial¬ 
ly that unsurpassed trafiic on the rivers of Bcmgal—indeed, as we 
know, the river trafiic of Bengal is in its way hardly equalled in 
any country in the world. 

As regards agrieidt.ural statistics, we must admit that in the 
absence of field surveys we are deficient in that which is the only 
true and sound basis of this particnlar kind of statistics. I fear 
that, looking to the cireurastanees of the country, especially in rela¬ 
tion to the permanent settlement, a field survey is a thing which we 
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sliall never Imve. Thai. Is greatly l,o be regretted, as it places us in 
a clisailvaiitagisms position relatively (.o all the other provinces of 
Britisli India. As you probably know, other provinces have held 
surveys ; we are without that advantage, whieh we can never hope 
to enj ly. In Orissa perliajis we shall have a Jield survey, a!id possi¬ 
bly also in llehar, but in Eengal there is no ])rospeet of it. That 
being the ease, there is nothing for it but to trust to special in- 
(piiries whieh may be made in ]ia.rtieiilar parts or in any selected 
areas. Such iiujuiriiw have been inadc; in Jessore, Ilungj)ore, .Eeer- 
bhoom, and Shaliabad. 1 think J see one of our excellent mejnl.)ers 
j)resent,on this occasion who bore a distinguished part in some of 
those imjuiri(!s. 

Then the o])erations for the valuation and assessment of the 
road cess have thrown a hood of light iijion all the tenures of land, 
from the humblest to the highest. There is now, as you ai'e aware, 
a Ihll bid'ore the local legislature for the registration of possessory 
titles in land ; that also will be idtimately of great statistical value, 
'fhere ai-e vital statistics being ])re])ar('d for all 2)arts of the country, 
but it must be admitted that such statistics, when collected simul- 
taiu'ously over vast areas, such as the areas of these provinces, are 
a]>t to be defective athrst; nevertheless, they also should be spe¬ 
cially compared, tested, and collated for selected areas. We hope 
that to sojiie exf(;nt they may be depended u})on ; and in several 
histaiu'cs they have brought out very .striking- and startling results. 
Tile various de])a,rtments of the (lovernment -are year after year 
publishing a mass of important figures, h'nese, 1 am afraid, are 
seldom looked at save by those immediately concerned. If this As¬ 
sociation, or the members of it, will constantly study these figures 
with a I’cally inlolligimt ey e, 1 am sure that imjjort-ant results will 
be c)btained from such insight. 

Iteeently a. reference Inis bi-en made to the Government of Ben¬ 
gal from llngland regarding a proposal of l)r. Forbes Waston for 
making industrial surveys in these jirovinces. We have replied 
that we shall be hapjiy to place in communication with Dr. Forbes 
Waston the most competent committee which we have, namely, 
that of the Economic Museum of Calcutta, 'that museum, whieh 
was established by my distinguished predecessor, has been steadily 
maintained. It now posse.sses a vast number of specimens of all the 
varied products and produces of Bengal. It has a most learned and 
diligent committee in charge of it, which committee again is in 
commumeal-ion with district committees for economic purposes all 
over the country. It is hoped that the results of the labours of the 
committee of the Economic Museum, upon being communicated to 
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Dr. Forljos Waston, will l>e compared with similar information from 
all j)arts of India., and wo sliall tlius o-radnally ol>lain a mas.s of 
valuable information for all useful and jmietieal ])urposes. 

So 1 think I may say that, lookin^-t.o all these materials—the 
stati.stieal department of the, (ioverument, the statistical journal, 
tbo e.'cternal trade returns, the rei^’ist.nition of internal trallic, the 
s]>e(‘ial a^’a'icultural imiuiries which may he made in various districts 
in continuation of those in<|niries which have been already made, 
the returns of the road cess, the reo'istratioii of poss(‘ssory titles, 
tlu! vital statistics, the information obtained by t.he 1‘leonomie 
hluseum committee in eominnnieation with Dr. Forbes Waston—■ 
taking all these various sources of information together, I may say 
that a considerable amount exist.s of statistical materials iq^on which 
this Associat.ion might work. 

So J will pass to the second of the t.w'o parts into which I pro¬ 
pose to divide the subject, iiaimdy, the objects to which the work 
of the Association should be directe<l. Now, i understand that our 
thoughts ar(‘ directed to social .scienc(*, by which 1 under.stand 
knowledge relating- to the progress of society genei-ally and of indi¬ 
vidual men, also of ca.ch individual man in his relations to society. 
That, really, is so vast, interesting, and magnitieent a .subject, that 
one lu'sitates to treat, it; but. that is, 1 understand, the real subject 
to which all our thoughts are directetl at this moment, with sj)ecial 
reference to the ■|)eople of Ueiigal. It is a .srdiject which of course 
is ever foremost and up])ermost. in my own t houghts whih' I occii])y 
my jire.scnt position, and 1 jn-esimn-it is of suprenn-imjiortanee to 
the great, inajorit.y of my ])resent hearers. 

Well, then, as regards the ])eople, we must remember that the 
motive power which nntvos this hiiinan world is human energy, 
which is to all forces on the earth what steam ])Ower is to machin¬ 
ery—what the main spi'ing is to the watch. Well, now, human 
energy, I conceive, is lu-omoted by two great, .sots of eause.s; one 
set. relating to eliinai ie and 2 )liysieal considerations, and the other 
set. relating to soc-ial and moral considerations. As regards social 
and moral considerations, whatever system of Government or of 
soci<!ty .stimulates and evokes human zeal and energy must bo pro¬ 
nounced sticccssfnl, and whatever deadens or de^n-esses such zeal and 
energy must he ])rononueed uiisneeessful. 

Nh)w let us consider the eondition of the people of Bengal in 
referenee to the.se con.siderations. As regards edimatie ea.nses, it 
must 1)0 a<lmitted that the elimat.e of our provinces is .somewhat too 
equable and too easy, and for that reason rather militates against 
the sustaining of a llrst-rate degree of energy. That we must ad- 
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niit at once as a. jj^roat natural disadvantag’c ; jx'rliaps we may suc¬ 
ceed ill making up Tor if socially. No doubt many of you have 
read a book, Buckle’s History of Civilization, which clearly shows 
that climate has an immense elfect on human character; and 1 am 
sure that if any of you have travelled over Northern India you will 
see iliat, with their e.xtremes of cold and frost on the one hand and 
burniiiu' heat on the other, the ])eo])lo there are a taller and stroiiffor 
race of men than (buy are in these jierhaps more favoured jiroviiices. 
Further, the e'rcat eifeet. of physical causes may be apjiarent if you 
consider some of the salient cireumsta-nces of these provinci's. Take 
Fasten! Beii"-al. You know what- a ;^reat revolution has lately 
oecurreil there in prices. You know what disjmtes arise between 
the dill’erentr classes as to the division of the jirolits of the land, 
what, an indejieiident spirit has arisen amoinpit the jieasantry, almost 
provokinq’ agrarian disturbanee.s ; and what is rea,lly at, the bottom 
of all this? Why, the fact that, a jiartii-idar jilaiit, called jute (the 
V unit or Mi capsulttr’is of bot,anists) h:us ])roved to be remarkably suit¬ 
able to the soil of several dist ricts. You see what a great deal jute 
has to answer for as regards the progress of society. Now, if you 
consider the remarkable manner in which the peo[)Ie of Oris.sa have 
ree(,'ver<'d from the con.siapuaici's of that dreadful famine-—not only 
ri'covered, but probably in a much snjierior position socially to any 
that, they before occu])ied ; if yon consider the very indejiendeiit 
spirit which is groudiyg uj) amongst the jicasantry, the intelligence 
whifli has beiai fostered among the [leople themselves, you will lind 
that it all arises from the fact that certain canals have been under¬ 
taken, and that a certain amount of excavation of earth has been 
elh'cted and a certain amount of water let, in ; that, is, the physical 
eireumstances of canals become the motive cause of all the imjirove- 
nients in Orissa. Then, again, if you look at, tlii' Ihirjeeliiig dis¬ 
trict and .sec the hill-sides covered with bright houses and gardens, 
with machinery showing it.self in that strange and very remote 
locality, and the race of tin* Ni-palese or Indo-Aryans g-radually 
elbowing- out the aboriginal raeo.s, Bhooteas, Li'jichas and others, 
what is the cause? Why, the jihysical fa.ct that the tea, jilant, has 
lieen naturalized in the low'er slo])es of the Himalayas. In the .same 
way, what, is the cause of the great, progress of Jieerbhoom and 
Kaneegunge and the border land between Soiithalia, and (hutia 
Nagpur? "Why, the simjile fact that coal and iron mines have been 
di.seovered there. Oonsider, again, for a moment what would be 
the effect if in Northern Beng-al sonii' means were found of curing 
tobju-co in a manner which shall cause our leaf to compete with t hat 
grown in the W(>.«t Indies? The social elfect of that in that part 
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of lli(‘ coniilry would 1)o iimiioiise. Ai^ain, "■roat as may l)o ilio 
ulTcct of riidways ill tlie in'ornotion (if trado and tlio anganonlalimi 
of woaltli, tlu' elTo(.‘1 upon the chai-actof of tlu' pcojile is oTiaitor still, 
1«u‘liiii<^ tliom to I’uii to and fro on tlif earth, to travel, to mix with 
one alloth('r, to ovcreoino caste ])rejiidiees, aceiistoinin," thi'm to the 
sio'ht of iiieetuuiieal works ;—why the moral elTeet. of railways is 
fi'reater than the material. Similarly, in a way lew \ears yon will 
s(>e iiiuiKMise social eliaiu^es in Northern llenyal, in i linaoi'jiore, 
ariid also 1 (‘uriiestly ho]H'in Northern ilehar, which latter is ahout 
the most haekward province, eonsiderin<>' all its advaiitao-ei,, which I 
have (wer seen in India. I'lveii there yon will si'c in a fiwv yi'ars 
iinmense prooavss, moral and social ])roi>-n'ss, ni the condition ol the 
jieo])le, whicli will arise from the fact- of some irri^'atioii works h(‘- 
ino' executed and some hraneh railways heiny const met (*d. So 
much for physical causes, on wdiieli i mio-ht enlaro'i' much more if 
time ])(a-mitted. 

'i’hen wm come to .social and moral oansi^s. It aii]iears to rue 
that this jiortion of the siihjeef may jirojierly he divided into four 
pa.rts. First,, if you consider that if a man is really to advance in 
ids social condition, he must have a reasonahh* deyree of securit y for 
life ; secondly, he must have tlie sense of jiossessmy rio-hts and the 
certainty of ell joyi 11 ”'the fruits of his industry; thirdly, he must 
have a fair chancc' of iinjirovino-his mental cult lire ; fourthly, he 
must, have an ojien Held for exercising his functions as a meinhcr of 
the body social and the hody ]iolit,ic. Now, 1 will ask your atten¬ 
tion to a, few hric'f ohservations in refereiiee to llenyal on (‘ach one 
of the.se ])oiiits—Ihese four points into wliieh T divide the social and 
moral aspect of the (pavstioii. 

Now, as refi'ards a rea.sonahh' d(W|-ce of seeiirity for hie. A\ e 
are of eour.se, it imist he nnneirihered, free from those deyastatmo- 
wars and revolutions which have so o-reatly aflVeted the jieiiple in 
most ])ar1s of India. We may also hope that we an' liviiio' in a 
jilaee which has Iicoii kept, five from the horrors of dcvastatiiio' 
famines. Then' are some jiersons, I am sorry to .say, who seem to 
regard famine's as necessary evils, which are .sent hy Frovideiice in its 
W'isdoiii to decimate mankind and relieve the land of its surplus 
po]>iilat,ion. Now, wnthoiil, ^-oinji^ too nmeli into statistics or the 
eeonomie aspects of that vpiestion, I must, point out that in onr 
Cliristian llihlo wv are en joined to fi-ive meat to the huiioTy, drink 
to the thirsty, and to clothe the naked. VV(' are commanded to do 
that to the very least of (hxF.s creatures, and Ave are told that, when 
we do so, we do it to Him. 1 am sure that, this command w'ill eoni- 
mend itself to all mankind, to the consciences of all, whether Chris- 
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linns nv not. lint, |•(‘7lK;nll)(‘l• tlmt wn as Cliristinns believe these 
are Ibe words of (Jod liiinself, and therefore you inav he snre.that a 
(Christian (iovei'unient will with its very best (‘fforts, and to the 
very utmost of its resonrees, sav(7 hninan life from stai'vation. 
Sujijioso a. nation is involved in Uiir or some other great politieal 
emergenev, it will liglit to I he very utmost of ils ])ower, and though 
healen Ihei-e is no dould. as to l.lie (ixtremity of the efforts made. 
So with regard to llie ])r(“servalion of human life from misery and 
sfaia'alion, you may he sure tliat the (jovernmeiit miver will remit 
any exertion lhatean jiossihly he put forth. Tin' other great eaiise 
of ( heekiug ])o])ulatiou is disease'. Now sanitary measures form a 
suhjeef peeuliarly suited for tine eogni/.anec' of 1 his Association. 
Talc(!, for instance, tlie disease of small-pox, wliieli has possibly don(7 
more to destroy life than any other cause. It. is a matter in which 
the native gentlemen belonging l.o this Association may render 
great service by explaining ti» 1 lieir less informed fellow <'onntry- 
mi'ii the benefits of vaccination, (,’onsider tlu; importa,nee of stop- 
j)ing inocidation and tbus turning all the jnajfessiona! inoeuhitors 
into vaccinalo]'s. If that can be done with the co-opc'ration of the 
native gentry Ihroiic-hout nenga.l, consider wliat, immense advan¬ 
tage Would be gaiiK'd. Another great, scom-ge of mankind in the.se 
jii'ovince.s is the fever—vai'ioiis lyjies of fever which are consta.ntly 
visiting even the mo,st highly jxipnlated and l)e.st cultivat('d [)arts 
of the country. Jlcre, again, also consider what an immense lit'lil 
tli(‘*e is for exertion in n'.sjH'ct of drainage. The ix'al ca.uso of tin' 
fi'V('r in .Bengal is <lamp—the excessive damp which arises in tlnv 
autumn after tlie ce.s.salion of tin; rains—and tlie exhalations which 
ai’ise when the suu of the autumn In'caks out in its .full elTiilgencc'. 
The vita.l statistics have somelinuis shown an ajipalling moi'talil.y 
from this cau.s('even in such place's as the suburbs of tkilcutta.. Well, 
thi're ai'c, you may depend upon if-, lite'rally hundreds of square 
inih's—,r speak after a (‘('rtain investigation of the subject—of fever- 
produi'iny swamjvs which might by gooel drainage be converted into 
.smiling fields full of ('vei'y .sort of produce ; and in fact the very 
ground from whicli this fever is ('xha.h'd fo]' the de.struction of life 
might he made to yield crojis for the sustenance of lite. But for 
this the eo-operation of the immeron.s gentlemen intimately con¬ 
nected w’ith the land is nece.ssary. Here a.lso is a matter in vvdiieh 
our A.ssociation may do.great .service by enlightening public ojiinion. 
i'hen there is a chea]) febrifuge being invented by the cultivation 
of various sorts of einchoiia in our Darjeeling hills, the object 
h('ing to provide an inexpensive remedy, of which the cost should 
be within the reach of the means of most of the poorest chesses of 
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tlu! Iiiqiurity of the drinking’ water in the viliiigos is 

anotlior fruitful source of disease. If the Association could help in 
investigating that matter, it woidd do great service. Anyi-hing 
like a chemical analysis of most of the villager tanks in JIcngal 
would yield resuhs which would (piite horrify ns if we could only 
know. I helic've that this evil is being p.artly remedied year after 
year by ilu* construction of additional tanks by benevolent and 
pnblie-spiritcd landholders. IJnt still, depend upon it, one of the 
crying wants of the countiy is the imi.)roveinent of drinking water 
in the villages. 

Next, medical education is a subject (‘x1 remedy well suited for 
the consideration of tlu' Association. Hundreds of young Bengalees 
are being trained annualh' iis surgeons and doctors. 1 believe that 
in many ]ilac,es tfiey are su])erseding thc! old native practit ioners; and 
at all events, even if Buroj)ean medicine has not altogetlua- sui)cr- 
soded native medicine, there can be no doubt that. Euro])ean surgery 
is rising yearly in the est imation of the i)eople. It may be hardly 
known to most C)f the gentlemen here the many thousands of sur¬ 
gical ca.ses which are being successfully treated year after yc-ar at, 
the various dis])ensaries in these provinces. 1 think the number is 
between bO,()OI) and 'fO,UO() in a year. That will give you some 
idea of th(> great efforts which are iKiing madci everywhere to ])rc- 
serve life. Similarly, the statistics of charitable dis]iensaries in the 
interior of the country are yielding results of great int,erest;, well 
worthy of the notice of such an Association as this. ' 

This Ic'ads me next, to (‘onsidc'r the ineidemee of tlu; pojinlatiou 
cm the land. Ncc doubt there was for a long time a pr(;judiee 
against the taking of a cxuisus in Bengal. That, prc^judicc;, I ho])e, 
has been overcome for ever. You may dc])end upon it that the 
counting of th<‘ pojculation, the possession of a correct idea as to the 
number of ]K!o]ile. entrusted to our care by Providence, is the very 
first duty of a civili7,(;d (iovernment. Without a good census it is 
simply impossible to form any trustworth}' conclusions on any of 
the great subjects pertaining to civil government. And if you can¬ 
not take a census in the country, you had better not undertake to 
manage the country at all. At any rate, that great disadvantage, 
namely the want of a census, has been overcome, and we now 
posses.s a tolerably good return of the population. It is deeply to 
be regretted that a census was not taken a century ago ; for we are 
still without any correct data for judging whether there is really 
an increase in the popidation or not. I can hardly imagine a.ny- 
thing more important for us as a Gfovernment to know than this. 
Yet we cannot say for certain what is the true state of the ease. 
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Tlie po])iilaUon lias tnrnoil out to lie so i^roat^ so mu<!li (>-reater tliau 
was antioiiia.j^ed, that many persons are hcfyinning- to assnrpe that 
the iiiimher has vastly inercasi'd nnder llritish rule. They are 
dravvinsjf p^'loomy anticipat ions for the future if the population is to 
tj'o on increasing’ and to hecome more and more dense upon the land. 
But. really we do not know that (he iiojnilation has increased so 
very muelg hecanse wo have no census for jirevions jieriods. In 
some places, where we have anything’ aiiproaehing to information 
regarding the ancient or former nunihers oJ' the peo])lc in various 
parts of the province^ it is remarkahle that there is no apjiarent 
increase. Many years ago there was a eelehrated Dr. Buchanan 
who t'lok a correct account of the villages and houses in North 
Bengal, corajiuting therefrom the numher of the people. It is re¬ 
markahle that the census of to-day does not show any increase of 
population there, rather the contniry. It is possihlo that, looking’ to 
the great remains, some Hindu, some Mahomedan,—looking to the 
gnuit w’orks of which we still see tnices all over North Bengal,—it 
is prohahle that in the early days there was a greatm’ ])opidation in 
those jdaccs than there is now. Again, in Eastm’ii Bengal, dense 
as the jiopulation may lie in the perguimah of Bikramjiore—a name 
so familiar to the Hindu jiojHilation of Bmigal—^I douht whether 
it is dcnsi;r now than in the days of tliosi' gri'at Hindu jirinees 
whose names we do not know, hut traces of whoso works astonish 
every visitor. Again, if you eoinsider the remains of tmnples and 
monasteries all oven’ (lya, and the account, which the Chinese ])il- 
grims give of the condition of the.se wonderful in.stitutious some 
centuries hack, 1 douht whether the pojmlatlon of Gya is greater 
now than in the days of Buddlia. In the same way as to Oris.sa. 
If you look at the magnificence of the temples and other monuments 
erected there ,• if yon look at t,he great Black Bagoda on the .sea¬ 
shore; if you consider what great national resources are ref|nired to 
construct such buildings, it is probable that there must have been a 
denser po])ulation then than tluTc is now. And so on from place 
to ])laen. No douht the poj)ulati()n must have inerca.sed g-reatly in 
our immediate neighbourhood (I mean Calcutta), in the districts 
known as Jessore, the Twenty-four Pesrgunnahs, and parts of the 
Sunderhuns. Even in the Sunderhuus there are remains which 
show that where there is now nothing but jungle and wild beasts, 
there were once not only habitations, but st ructures of some architec¬ 
tural merit. It is important to go on taking fresh enumerations 
from time to time. Of course a census can only b() undertaken 
after a certain lapse of years; still it is verj' imj)ortant to lose no 
opportunity of taking revised censuses Inu’e and there, so as to see 
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wliotlier ihe re,suits show tluil (he ])oj)ulatioii is oreiiler Ihiin at, the 
time of takiiio' the weiun-al eonsiis. , 

As regards the ])ressiire of tlie po))ulatio]i f>ii the land, there are 
man y persons who heliiwet hat the ^lopulationisheeoniing- so dense that 
the land eaiinot possildy grow food enough for the jH'ople wlio dwell 
upon it,. From this point of vicnv it, hee-omes ])eeLdiar!y interesting 
forthc Assoeiiition to consider the density of the pojudation in ditfer- 
ent parts of the country, with the view of the eneoiiragenient of 
(‘migration, bearing always in mind that thens is ]io poor la,w in the 
couidry—a, most remarkahle eirenmstanee. AVhat is done hy mea,n.s 
of a poor law maehinery in otlier eountries is in this count ry done hy 
the generosity of private persons. I must say that, this di.sp'ositioii 
to all'ord aims is to he acknowledged as one of the most, (‘stiniable 
featnres in the eharaeter of the peo])le of this country : it is ijideed 
most, ereditahle that such a vast amount of j)rivat(! charity should 
he dis])ensed in every village, almost without exeejdion, thrc.'Ughout 
the country. INevertludess, emigration is one of tho.se suhjca-ts to 
which the attention of this Asisoeiatiou .should he directed. It 
may he doubted indeed whether the population of the country is too 
great for the total anuuiut of its ])roduetion, hut still nevertheless 
(here is no doubt that in many places it is too dense for j)rus))erity. 
Thus emigration either t.o loreign eountries, to the West Indies, to 
South Africa, to the iMauiat ius, or to Hritish Ihirnia, will be bene- 
ticial both to those who go and to those who stay. 

Nevertheh'ss, it. is well known to most of Jiiy audienet; that‘the 
])eo])le an; extraordinarily attached to their homes, and I think 
would nither sulfer i)overty and jn-ivatioii in their own villages 
than go abroad to seek (‘inployment, and jdenty and comfort there. 
Nevertheless, it will 1)0 ap])arent that emig-ration is most desirable 
for the over-populated provinces of the eonntry. It, is ii subject 
])eeuliarly worthy of the attention of the many influential native 
geidleinen who eonipose this Association. They may e.\.hort their 
fellow countrymen, and explain to them the vast heiu'lits which 
have been derived hy literally tens of thousand,s of emigrants who 
have left these shores, and e.\i)lain to them how new lields are 
sj)ring-ing up in llurma, in the Mauritius, in various tropical and 
sub-tropical dominions of (he (inoen of England. Then, again, it is 
remarkable t.hat though ])eo])Ie age unwilling to emigrate to a for¬ 
eign country for a ])ermanency, they are greatly addicted t.o emi- 
f^rate for short periods, and to districts not far from their liomes. 
Literally, hundreds of thousands of persons emigrate every year for 
four or live months to distances varying from fifty to a hundred 
miles, and it is remarkable that they never .stay in the jilaces to 
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wliicli tlifiv tcmjiorarily emigrate. No doubt one groat reason is 
that, tliey liave no means—no eapital with wliicli to set themselves 
up in tlie ])laees t,o which they einigrate for tlie time. So ag’aiu 
tliis is a matter well worthy the eonsidenition of the great landlord 
class. What a ])ity it is that eapital cannot be foniul, only small 
amounts, to enable those peo|)le to cultivate the great extent of 
waste lauds whicdi exist in so many parts of these ])rovinees. It is 
supposed that Bimgnl is over-populous. Wdiy, there an' few ])art8 
of the conutry where ther(! are not many sipiare miles of virgin soil 
awaiting the invasion of the jilmigh. Jn Jiehar, in Nortlu'rn Tien- 
gal, in Southern lleugal, almo.'.t everywlKU-e, e.xeept J!la,s1,ern au<l 
(Jentral Bengal, these waste lands are sullicieiitly extensive to sustain 
some additional millioms of jx'ople, and it, is mncli to be regretted 
that so little is done to encouragi' selthu’s to eoloiii/e iJiese areas. 
It is almost, fruitless, many persons think, to eiieoiirage people to go 
to eountrie.s beyond the seas when they eaii llnd so nineh laud near 
at homo. It is to be hoju'd, indeed, that (to\'eruuient will itsc'lf set 
a good examjde in this res]u‘et by endeavouring to induce the ])eo])lo 
to settle in those rich submontane tracts whicli were taken from tlu! 
Deb Rajah of Bhutan after the last nar. 

d’here are also two or three thousand s(piare miles of sph'iidid 
.savannah and jungle just, beginning to be cullivat('d with tea, whidi, 
if properly settled down with ])er.soiis, to whom small gj-ants of 
ea]iital might be made, would .sustain hundreds of thousands of 
j)en'^dc who are now only lieljdiig to aggra,vate tlu' superabundant 
density of the popidation in some of the more; favoured districts. 
The Sunderbuns, too, olfer a great field for eoloui/.atiou and cul¬ 
tivation, but, not so great as is commonly snp])osed; bec'ause if 
all the Sunderbuns were to become cultivated, there w'ould lu' a 
great deficiency of fuel. It is in these deltaic t,facts that the soon- 
dari forests are grown from which the country (u-aft of Eastern 
Bengal arc made. If we once lose our forest,s, we .shall 

have no means of keeinng u]) the many tens of thoui-andsof country 
boaks of various sorts which a.re retpiired for the river trallie of 
these jiroviuces, and that must remind us always of the great im¬ 
portance of preserving our forests. 

Well, then, in connection with this subject there is the cpios- 
tion of food-sujj]dy. d'he average c(m.sumj)tii)n of each sort of 
country grain jjer head of the ])opulation is a matter of which very 
little is yet known, and is well worthy of t,he considcu'ation of this 
Association. There is the aggrega.te i)roba,ble ijuautit}' which is 
produced in the whole (!ouiitry, a matter also worthy of investiga¬ 
tion ; also the cpiantity of surplus grain which is eit.lu'r exjxn-ted or 
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stoml in tlic cnniilry. Then, affain, tlicre is ihe consideration of 
the noii-e(lil)le ])rocluets, some of wliieli are increasiu«’, such as oil¬ 
seeds, libres and dyi“s, and others which are decreasing, sucli as 
indigo and inullieiTy. All this has a practical hearing upon the 
food-sujijily of the country, which is again intimately connected 
with the preservation of the life and lioall.h of this great poinilation. 

Such, then, are some of the considerations relating to the lirst 
of the four suhclivisions ri'garding the preservation of life. 

We come then to the next subdivision, which is this, the sense 
of possessing rights and the certainty of enjoying the fruits of in¬ 
dustry. Now tlie lirst, the fimdaniental matter in relation to this 
subject, is the framing of good laws. I need not dwell upon that, 
excejit mortdy t,o observe that the effect of laws in a country like 
this depends u])on the vigour with which they are administered. 
Wo know that some years ago there was great insecurity l,o life and 
jirojierty in llcugal, notwithstanding that the people were under the 
very shadow of the courts of justice. ]5ut it is no satisfaction to a 
man to know that there are laws for his protection if his house may 
be burnt oven- his head ; if dacoits are to break into his household 
at, night; if his crops are to he divided liefore they leave the liidtl; 
if the very growth of his harvest is to be watchwl, and he has to 
reap under supervision. So in connection with this wc must con¬ 
sider the restraint of criminal tribes, which are uumerous in this 
country, and regarding which we hope t,o introduce much more 
striugent laws than those* now jirevailing. Then there is the sujVer- 
vision of Ijiul characters, who an* a g*reat deal too numerous in the 
country. There is the ri'forination of pri.soncrs within the jails—a, 
subject which you have heard so recently dwelt ujion by Miss 
Car])enter. Th(*re is also the reform.atioii of juvenile oil'enders, and 
above all things there is the due organization of the village police. 

1 will not trouble you with any remarks u})on the regidar jiolicc, 
though that is a subject which 1 have no doubt will engage the 
attention of the ^kssoc.iation; but 1 will merely remark that of all 
things the most im(iortant to the peace of the interior of the coun¬ 
try is the viliag-e police. They have been very ingierfeetly orga¬ 
nized as yet, but we are now endeavouring to put laws into force 
which shall ensure their being projierly paid, and consequently being 
much more ellici(*ut than they have hitherto been. 

Then there is the consideration of various kinds of crimes, some 
]irofessional and others not exactly pi’ofessional, the professional 
kinds of crime being so much more dangerous than any other. 

I'nder this head, too, come the tenures of land; and in this 
res])('ct (he returns of the roiwl cess, the registration of assurances. 
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the registration o£ possessory titles in laud, Ijecomc peculiarly valu¬ 
able. There is a groat tendency, as yon know, to the subdivision 
of land. The law of partition is undergoing great simjdifieation, 
and tliere is every reason <,o ajijirebend that the land will become 
more and more subdivided. That may' have eonsideralilo advan¬ 
tages, l)ut it has also its disadvantages, in that it is rather adverse 
to the application of cajiital to the land. Then tbei-e is that sub- 
j(>ct which is called ‘ sulhnfeudation,' a word which is becoming 
very prevalent in this part of the country. Well, this subinfeudation 
is going on—that is to say, a leasing and subleasing, and sub-sub¬ 
leasing in even four, five, and six degrees—and is becoming very 
common througlioiit the country, and is well worthy of considera¬ 
tion. II. has its advantages, in that it causes a great ])roportion of 
the ])cople to possess interests in the land, which circumstance has a 
steadying effect u])on the gcmcral tone and feeling of the country. 
Oil the other hand, it docs h^nd to prevent the a|)plication of ca])ital 
to land. It is not very good for the eultivator.s, and it docs proba¬ 
bly conduce to render the upper cla,sses of those interested in the land 
less energetic, less ininiedia.tely eoneernod with the interests connect¬ 
ed with their lands ; and this to .some extent does tend to depress 
and deaden their energ-ies. 

Then there is that most interesting matter which relates to the 
growth of tenant-right. There are few points igion wliich so great 
an ipijirovement has been effecletl within the last few years as that 
relating to tenant-right. 

Also there is the subject of rent -rates, as to whether they are 
increasing or not, the extent to which they do increase, and the 
difference between the rent-rates in the several parts of the country. 
You will tind th(>se difl'ereuces very great. 

Then there is the subject of the selling and letting value of land, 
a matter which serves most, forcibly to indicate the jirogrcss of t he 
country. Connect'd with this heading there is the .subject of manu- 
ta^itures. You are well aware t hat the old manufactures of the country 
are deteriorating; but, on the. other hand, new manufactures are 
springing up, esjiecially t hose which are under Euro])ea.n supervision 
and are condu.eted with Hurojiean machinery. The Tiiachinery, no 
doubt, will cont.inuc to increa.se more and more, and it is to be hojied 
that by degrees, or rather, I may .say, rapidly, the natives will become, 
by technical education, fitted to undertake tlic supervision of those 
factories. The extent to which fact.ories are sinunging up will be 
strikingly apparent to any one who will ascend to any eminence 
in or near Cakiutta, where the <himneys to be seen both on this side 
of the river and the other almost- remind one of scciu's in many 
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parts of Europe. All that is a j^reat indication of a movement go¬ 
ing on in respect to the industries of the country. 

Another subject for your consideration woiild he the changes 
in the articles of daily use among the people. Consider the impor¬ 
tation of metals and the suhstitution of brass utensils for the 
earthen and pottery ware of former times. Consider also the 
change that has taken place in the clothing of the people, and 
how even most of the native gent lemen in this room are ekitlied 
really in Engli.sh-made fabrics ; how even what arc called the mid¬ 
dling kind of fabrics in J'lngland are gradually making their way 
among the peojde; and further, that there are at. this moment fac¬ 
tories established in great numbers at Bombay, and beginning to 
be established in Jlengal, for the making of the coarser fabrics of 
the clothing of the peoj)lc. 

Und(>r this head, as T consider, w'ould come the consideration 
of civil justice—a subject, a great deal too vast, to be dealt wdth at 
this moment, but still one of so much importance that 1 must touch 
upon it briefly. The great point as regards the ])rogres,s of the peo¬ 
ple, morally and socially, is that there should be public eoiilldenee 
in the tribunals of civil justice. Now I think I am bearing testi¬ 
mony which will be accc])tcd by you all, ndien I say that in that 
respect there has been an immense improvement of late years in 
Bengal—t.hat is, in res])eet to the confidence which the pe 02 )le feel 
in the tribunals of civil justice. 

Then, the character of lif.igation is wcdl worth the constant 
investigation of an Association like this. The simple charaefer of 
the litigation perhaps would not render such investigation very 
difficult. You would find that it relates either to the transfer of 
land, to rent, or to money lending. 

Then there are the rates of interest on private loans, whieh we 
may hope will become less and less with the progress of society; 
and the consideratit)ns relating to the indebtedness of various class¬ 
es, espeeially of the ryots. In some parts of the country you 
would find, on inquiry, that this indebtedness is decreasing- in a 
most satisfactory manner, though of course, as we all know, thc.-re 
is still a g-reat deal too much of it in most parts. The returns of 
the registration of assurances would also throw great light upon the 
points which I have just mentioned. This registration is well 
worthy of your consideration, because it has probably done more to 
prevent fraud and to render true and honest the transactions be¬ 
tween man and man then any other measure that has been adopted. 

Then there is the history of the progress of different kinds of 
value, prices of food, rates of w%ages, &c., w-hich are becoming geiier- 
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ally, though not nnivorsally, higher, and there are also the various 
monetary Irarisactions which are sure to follow uj)on the incre'ase of 
savings and the accumulation of money, such as savings-banks and 
money-order ofliccis. Also there is the circulation of money by 
notes, i)roviugth(! confidence of Ihe peo])le in Ihe credit of the 
(Tovernraeul,, and J hoiK' before long we shall add to these eonsider- 
alions the matter of life insurance by Government for the benefit 
fo those who eliooso to resort to it. 

I might, of course under this subject touch ui)on the public 
revenue and the ])ublic finances, and you will readily see that these 
arc alkmatters which greatly illustrate the coudilion of the people; 
but time forbids my doing more than merely referring to them. 

I thus come to the third subdivision, which has been stated as 
this, that a man must have a fair chance of improving his mental 
culture. That of course oj)ens up the great subject of national edu¬ 
cation. There is somet imes a prejudice against jirimary education. 
Peojdc are inclined to say that hushandmen and artisans, and poor 
people generally, do not want knowledge; that it only renders them 
di.scontented with their lot, and perha])s envious of those who are 
sociially above tlumi. 1 need hardly .say, in the presence of so en- 
lightcned an Association iis this, that a greater error cannot jmssibly 
be propounded. It is knowledge really that sweetens toil and 
makes labour (dticient, and one of the mn.st supremely important 
masters in the jwesent state of the country is the advance of pri¬ 
mary education in such a manner as that it .shall, if possible, begin 
to reach, and continue to reach, more and more effectively, the very 
poorest and humblest classes. 

Another jioiut relates to female education—-a matter p(>euliarly 
pertaining to the functions and enquiries of such an Association as 
this. I am afraid I must say that at present such education seems 
more likely to make larger way among the humbler classes than the 
higher. It is iirobable that in the primary .schools there will before 
long be classes for girls almost as numerous as the classes for 
boys; hut I fear that it is generally held by the best informed au¬ 
thorities in the metropolis that education is not making such rapid 
strides among the zenanas of the upper classes. So far, however, 
as I can learn from the numerous native gentlemen of my acquain¬ 
tance, 1 think tliat even among the upper classes female education 
is making great progress, hut still it is evidently not making the 
same progress, as it is among the boys. There is also a great want 
of native school-mistresses, and that is a matter in w’hich this 
Association may render it.self peculiarly useful, in trying to explain 
to native women that the profc.s.sion of a school-mistress is esteem- 
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ccl and lionoiircd most luf>-ldy aniony all the most civilized nations 
of the world. There is, as you know, extreme dillicnlty in estab- 
lishiiii' normal schools, because of the ^reat prejudicje on the 
part of native women to apj)car in public, and unless that pre¬ 
judice can be overcome there will be f^reat dillicnlty in cstablishiiig' 
those schools for trainitif^ school-mistresses, and without a larf^e 
staff of school-mistresses all over the country tliere c^aiinot be a g-ood 
system of female education. 

Well, then, Ihercf is the g’reat subject of technical education, 
which I venture to think is one of the burning cpiestions of the 
moment. If you consid('r the factories which have been established; 
the mines of coal and minerals which are being excavated in many 
parts of the country; the forests which, are being preserved under 
a system of scieiit illc fore.dry ; the jniblic gardens which are being 
established; the surveys which are uudertalcen ; the vast number 
and variety of the jiublic works which demand sjiecial training in 
civil engineering; the great held there is for the art of engraving, 
for lithography, and f(jr the various kinds of artisticrally skilled 
labour, you will see what an immense opening there is for those 
young men who shall choose to train themselves by technical in¬ 
struction. 

The fourth subdivision of my subject, sets forth that there 
should be an open held for every man to cxereise functions as a 
member of the body soci.al and the body politic. 

Now, of course, there are disa<lvantages to which any ])ebple 
must he subje(d. who live under a foix'igu domination. b)])eaking 
as I am to my native fellow subjects, thei’e is no tlisguising that 
fact. Still I venture to think that as the ])(‘ople of Bengal happen 
to have come under the rule of the very nation of all others, or at 
least the very nation of all J‘kiro])ean nations, which is the most free, 
and compared to which there is one nation only, namely America, 
which can be mentioned as a really free nation, I venture to 
think it may be expected that everything that is possible will be 
done to develoi)e the means which the ])eople may have for learning 
something in the art of self-government. You may constantly 
observe that there is more and more of a tendency to make every¬ 
thing local, on the j)rinciple that the people should settle what 
should be done in the way of local improvements, and raise local 
funds and administer them. 

Well, now, among the means of such administration must be 
placed foi’emost the municipal institutions, both at the main centres 
and in the interior of the country. Whatever may have been the 
doubts regarding my distinguished predecessor's Bill for the estab- 
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lishment of mnnieipalities all over it liad this advaijtafi^'e 

that it did endeavour to give something like nianicij)al life to the 
peojdc of the interior. 

Ill eoiinection with the suhjeet of niunieijial life, there is the 
eleetive system, of which we hear so much now. 1 am sure that 
it has this great advantage, that it will teach the peojde to take 
an interest in tlieir own alfairs and to value the eleetive franchise. 

Consider, then, the many opportunities which Ihe peojile of 
this country liave of gradually learning to manage tlu'ir own affairs. 
1 would mention that under the existing laws they may take ])art 
in the asse.ssment of the dues of the people to the village police; 
they may take jiart in administering the funds raised from the road 
cess; they may be concerned in the management of all the schools 
in their ilistriets; they may manage all the dispensaries, and also 
the economic museums in the interior of the country; they may he 
honorary magistrates. Nor is the honorary magistracy confined to 
one class ; on tlic contrary it is ojieii to men of all classes, whetlier 
they are connected with the land or trade, or whatever they may 
be, so long as they are jiersoiially worthy. Also a man has such 
occasional duties as thosti connected with the office of a juryman, 
an assessor or an arbitrator. If, again, there is to be anything like 
an extensive sy.stem of drainage all over the country, that can only 
he done by the combination of the hindholders themselves. And 
as a crown to this ])art of the social edifice, a man may become 
a inT'nd)er of the local l(!gislatnre, and local legislation is certaiidy 
one of the most (iffective systems of teaching the people to take 
an interest in framing the laws under which they live. So that if 
you Consider all the functions which a man may exercase under our 
existing system, you will see that he may find liis time e.xtremely 
well occupied. Any influential landlndiler or merchant, or jirivate 
gentleman, may be a member of the road cess committee, of the 
dispensary committee, of the economic museum committee; he may 
be a municipal commissioner, an honorary magistrate, a ineinher of 
the local legislature: and if he is all these things, 1 venture to say 
that he will find his time amjily occupied in ])romoting the jnvblic 
interest, and will have a large scojie for his legifimate ambition. 

It is in connoctiou with this subject that you may watch the 
growth of the various native associations. There is-hardly a dis¬ 
trict in which there is not an association, a society, or a club (as 
they are sometimes called) for the promotion of some municipal or 
educational object, 'i’he growth of these associations, the numbers 
of their members, their objects, and the various topics which they 
discuss, are matters which are well worthy of being constantly 
chronicled and observed. 
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So also the growth of the native press. The number of news¬ 
papers and their circulation, that is the number of tlieir subscribers, 
and the probable numljcr of tluiir readers,—are all matters well 
worthy of consideration by this Association, witli regard tothejiro- 
gress of the ])eople. Tiien tlie Bengalee literat ure, which is l)egin- 
ning to flourish, is a matter of the liighest, interest. There are 
origniial works in history, in ticdion, in poetry, ])art.ieularly in dra- 
m.atic poetry, which seem to be a source of conslant ainusenuuit to 
the people. 3'he original iwetry is, 1 Ixdieve, ehielly lyrical, but 
the poetic sense of tlu'])eople is evidenced by the excellent trans¬ 
lations which are made from tin* ainhuit Sanskrit classics. , There 
is, however, a great want of social and economie literatunn I 
believe we have no original works u]>on ]H>litical econnniy and the 
progress of society ; that, is, the main obji'cts for which this Associa¬ 
tion is <!onstituted are scarcely touched upon as yet by any' oi'iginal 
Bengalee works. 

Then, again, connected with this is the study of abstract science. 
For this you will remember an association has just been, or is about 
to be, established under the auspices of a very excellent memher 
of Hindu society here, Dr. Mohendro Dal Sircar, and another asso¬ 
ciation is being established at the instance of the new Indian 
Reform League. I am .sure that the efforts of both these .societies 
will receive the utmost .svmpathy from this Association. 

Under this part of my address will fall the subject of art.. 
Theut, of course, is too large a .subj('ct to he treated of ])ropt'rfy at 
this moment, but T rnu.st. cursorily allude to it. Art, as 1 under.stand, 
is the imitation of ev<',rythingthat is beautiful in the circumstances, 
in the objeets, and in the scenery' amidst which peoph' dwell. If 
one nation tries to imitate the art of another, the result is generally 
va])id and insipid; but if it. really tries to imitate the objects of 
beauty in the midst of which it has its existence, there is every 
chance of its being .suece.ssful. 1 mention this particularly, and 
for this reason, that you will do better by .studying the .ancient art 
of your own nation, by carefully observing the many beautiful 
natural objects of the country in which you live, and the ])hysio- 
gnomy and customs of the various races who inh.abit this continent, 
than by studying foreign models. Such models will chiefly be of 
use to j'ou as evidencing the t.houghtful manner in which European 
art has imitated all that is most iiitere.sting and beautiful in Euroiie. 
That remark particularly applies to the arts of painting, of .sculp¬ 
ture, and of architecture. There is no necessity to invent new styles 
of architecture for the country'. Depend upon it the existing sty'les 
of architecture are well sTiited to the circumstances in which you live. 
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and arc far b('iter than styles of areliitecture borrowed from gtber 
countries,—styles which were invented under entirely different eir- 
euinstanees. 

Doubtless you will not fori>-et the sul)jeet of music, which is 
somewhat recondite. Tlui real reason, 1 suiipose, yet rernain.s' to 
be discovt'red why the Kuro])e!in music i.s not a])preeiated by the 
natives, and tlui native music is not a])])reeiated by the Europeans. 
1 believe that the science of sound, if steadily pursued, will yet 
sui)])Iy the means for reconciling' these differences, and it must be 
satisfactory to us to know that several native authors of distinction 
are takine- up the (pieslion. 

Lastly, in connect ion with this subdivision of my .subject there 
is the observing' of the various reli<;'ious .siicts which are springing up 
among the peoj)le of these provinces. It is reraarkiible th'at the 
aboriginal races are partly yielding to Hindiiism and are partly 
being converted to Cliristianity; very noticeable indeed is the man¬ 
ner in which Hinduism is proselytizing among them. The .statistics 
of these religious changes inu.st be of the greatest interest to an 
Association of this kind, especially reg-arding the progre.ss of the 
numbers of those remarkable sects, the Brahmos, the Adi-Brahmos, 
and the Vedanlists. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I think I have come exactly 
to the end of the time which I laid allotted to myself for this 
address. I laivci exhausted the few miimtes allowed to each of the 
live*main heads into wdiieh this great subject of social science has 
been divided ; the object being to indicate how society advances, 
partly from material, partly from moral causes; how the energy 
of each individual is promoted by the means of preserving life, by 
the sense of possessing rights, by the .seenrity of industry, by the 
culture of the mind, and by the seoj)e for legitimate ambition. I 
have endeavoured to say, however cursorily and imperfectly, a.s 
much as J could compress within the very brief time allow^able, and 
I mu.st ask you to excu.so any imj)erfections in the manner in which 
1 have touched u])on the large number of to])ics which it seemed 
necessary to bring before yon. My objiuit., 'as you must have 
ob.served, was not to attemih any exhau.stivc treatment of so exten¬ 
sive a ileld, but rather to nunind you of the greatness of the 
task which you have undertaken; and after making this inaugural 
address, 1 will only add my hope that your labours will be blessed 
for cverythijig that shall conduce to the progress, the welfare and 
the happiness of the ]) 0 ople of Bengal. 
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L\i)ins AXi) Gkn'TI.hmfa’, —It, is now nine yeiirs since the Social 
Science Association of J5cn£>-al was inan<^nrate(l. I am haj) 2 )V to re- 
nieinher that, 1 was present at that occasion of this Society. It wa.s 
tlion anyured that, its duration and its existence would not exceed 
ojie year. Hut nine years liave ])asscd, and we are assembled hero 
together to eon.sidcr a most important topic. There have been fluc¬ 
tuation,s in its existence, hut 1 think it is a very good omen that 
this subject is chosen in order to revive its operations. The subject 
oE prison diseiplmc may not appear to many an attractive one, and 
yet tliere can hardly be one of greater importance to the communi¬ 
ty. We are all fully aware that crime is not only mo.st injurious to 
the well-being of society, but it is extremely costly. If, may be said, 
in fact, that scarcely any way of sj)enditig money is more costly and 
ditlicult than this. It bchove.s us all, tlitu-cfore, whether directly 
Concerned with the admini.stration of justice or crime or not, to gain 
such information and so t,o ventilate it as to acqtiire correct ideas 
which will lead to the introduction of .sound measures. Some 
twenty years ago the jails in (Ircat Britain were in a very unsatis- 
iactoiy state. Convict prisons had been erected at enormous ex- 
JHmditui’e, but there was something in the mode of conducting them 
which gave rise at various times to the most alarming outbreaks, 
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requiring' the intervention of tlie, rnililary. We know eertainly that 
in such a state of things tlnn'o could be no refonnatioii. 'i'hose 
convicts upon wliora iininense sums of iuone\' liad Iieen sjx'ut went 
into tlie world unrerornicd, and not only directly, but indirectly, did 
immense evil to the eommimity. At th«‘ saim? tiiui! there was a 
system introduced into Ireland which ])roduced most benelieial ef¬ 
fects. Tlie state of tlic prisons in Ireland laid been fi^arfully bad. 
Convict ju’isoiiers sent, forth not only did injury to tlie community, 
but I'jOOO such iiersoiis were immured in them. But Sir Walter 
Croft,on had been sent on a commission to investigate tho subject, and 
to endeavour to introduce a, better system. He did so, and with 
the co-o]X!ration of the Viceroy of Ireland introduced such a system 
that at the end of twelve years or so t.he number in the jails was 
reduced to 2,()U0. Prisoners were sent out reformed, instead of do¬ 
ing mischief to society. Society was willing to I'eeeivo them into 
its midst, and they had an ojijiortuniiy of beginning anew to 
live respectable and useful lives. We must therefore consider that 
it is important, to ascertain what are the principles which are mak¬ 
ing such a difference in the results of the dilferent kinds of prison 
discipline. Our (fovernment thought it of so much importance 
that a Uoyal Commission Wiis issued in order to eintuire into the 
whole subject ; and to endeavour to introduce into convict prisons 
in England such [irincqdes and discipline as to enable them also to 
turn out good citizens. Not only convict prisons, but State prisons 
were generally in a very bud .state. 'I'here wore some which ‘were 
good, but as a general rule the jmblic ojiinion jirevailod that every 
one who went into a prison must Ix-come bad—must be rendered 
criminal, even if he was- not criminal when he went in. Such 
general opinion, 1 fear, jirevails even in this country. It was neces¬ 
sary therefore in Ihigland to ascertain the cause or one of tho chief 
causes of tho criminality which prevailed among jirisoners. It was 
that they were ke])t in association and allowed to sloe]) together in 
association; and when they were slecsping together in association, 
it was perfectly useless to attemj)t to do anything of any otlujr 
kind which would render them reformed. Such was tho ease in 
every large town, and such was the case in the large jail of Liver¬ 
pool. In that jail the criminals were manufactured, that is, young 
children came in and returned to jail over and over again, and wore 
finally punished with transporhition, which was then in practice, at a 
great cost to the country. But when this came to be understood, 
the State thought it a very small amount to give £d0,0U0 to build 
a new jail in which every jn-isoner should sleep in s(q)aration. The 
thing was inquired into in Parliament, and the result wa,s that an 
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Act was passed regulating' and laying down certain principles which 
sliould he carried out iu all jails in 3‘hig‘land. Now many jails wore 
so built that evcuylhing could not Ijc done in tin; way in which 
it could be wisliod, but that jn-iuciplo was certainly carried out 
everywhere, that each prisoner shoidd no longer be associated with 
others, but have) a separate c(>ll, atid, if the sentence was short,, he 
hept eutircily iu that cell day and night. Now, when such changes 
and resuh,s an* laid bcd'orci you, you will see that it is iinporbaut to 
know what are the princij)les of prison discijdine. Another result 
1 may state to you of the change, k'onnerly any jasrsoii in Eug- 
laiid who had been to ])rison found the greatest difKculty to get 
einplovunent. Tlicrc was a luitural j)rejudiec in the English mind 
agaiu.st, taking iuto eiujdoyunenl aiy man who hud been ex])oscd to 
contarniuatiou in a jirisoii. But- now that the prisons are built on 
a se])arate system of sl(!(;])ing, some reforms can be cari'ied out, 
and the result is that, society is now eo-operating noth Govern¬ 
ment in reiiistating all those who unfortunately committed crime 
in their foruK'r state iu socict.y. Tliat is done through the me¬ 
dium of the I’risoners’ Aid Socielyr. We see benevolent persons look 
after siich individuals when tluy come out of prison, and endeavour 
to obtain them ('inploymeiit, and guarantee their good conduct. 
Now this has proved of so much importanee and been so recognised 
ly th(! world, 1 may say, that in lS7iJ there was a largo Prison 
Congress held in Loudon, the limt that ever had been held on such 
a suli^ect,. Prison Congress riipresentatives from every part, of the 
United States, some fit) of 71) in number, mot iu order to assemble 
and discuss together the true ])rinciples of prison di,scipline. Every 
Coveriiment in Kurope sent delegates. The subj('ct, was discus.sed, 
and the result was a wonderful agrecrmmt among all the delegates 
oil certain general principles. Tlie tirst of those w'as that there 
should be absolute separation, by night, of every prisoner. Many 
of the Stati's went still further t.han that. There were many who 
oven held the view that a eidmiual should bo immured in absolute 
solitude for not only^ a few days a.nd nights, but during the whole 
time of their term. That is what 1 would by no means agree to 
for many reasons, and that was not accepted by the Congress 
generally, but all accepted tlic prmci[)le which I have laid down to 
you. Now 1 will brielly state to you what are the principles 
of prison discipline which are at present thoroughly accepted in these 
days iu England, and, 1 may sa.y, througliout the world, wherever 
the subject has been jiropcrly considered and discussed. In the first 
place we are all agreed that the object of punishment is to minimise 
crime. No one can possibly doubt that we want to make crime 
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as liltlu as possihk- in tlio eonnlry. In order l.o offeel iliat, it is 
necessary tiiat jamisliineni- .should be both deterrent and reforma¬ 
tory. If you say Unit it should be simjdy deterrent, siipixtse you 
are .sati.slicd with that, you \vill lind tha.t the end is not efft'ctive. 
I will not yo into all the reasons which suj>])ort that conclusion, 
hut 1 will only tell you the re.sulfs which have been univi-rsally 
accepted. If you say that the ohjeet of ])unishine)it should ho 
only reformatory, yiui may lulopt jneaus which ma\ excite otlnu’s to 
commit erim(': that, is, yon may make pri.sons too leni(>nt and too 
airreeahle, so to sjieak. For I have heard, in manv' eases, of pri¬ 
sons heino’ made so ]>leasaiit and eoinfortahle that criminals, when 
they arc tired of a wicked life, commit some crime which will 
enable them to have rc'st. in ])rison for some months or even years. 
We do not wish that. The jirincijile then of jn-ison discipline beln<^ 
both deterrent and reformatory, is carried out thus:—In thchlnglish 
system—which might be called the Irish system, because Sir 'Walter 
Crofton developed it in Ireland, or, if we now give any distinctive 
name to it, it should perhaps be the Crofton system, because that ex¬ 
cellent man^s name ought l.o l)e for ov(>r as.sociated x\ ilh pi-inciples 
which have proved so beneticial—whenever a criminal is brought to 
jail, he is made to under.stand that he must undergo definite puni.sh- 
ment for his criminal eounse, but he is informed that his future 
treatment and future condition will depend upon him-i'lf. H’hat i • 
to say, if be is determined to liegin a fri'sb and new life, and sub¬ 
mit willingly to what is inllieted njion him in pri.son, he will thureby 
be able to rise from one .stage to another, and eventually to shorten 
the time of his juiuishment, and go out into the world an improvc'd 
man. Theivfore in Jhiglish prisons, all criminals, wdum they are 
brought to convict ^irisons, have to undergo six or eight months 
of a.bsolute separat.ion. AVhen 1 say absolute .se])a.ration, I mean 
that they do not even work in association. They are not ihdiarred 
from seeing their fellow-])risoiiors at all, hut. they are only allowed 
to see such as will try to improve them. They will see the oilicials 
of the jail; they wdl have visits from school-masters and ehajilaius ; 
they will have unskilled rvork; they will have as meag-re a diet as 
is considered good for their health, and thi'y will in all res])eeis 
have to feel that they are undergoing juinishmeut. Hut if they 
have borne this in conformity wdth the regulations of the jail well 
and respectfully for six months, they wall then lie removed to 
another stage. This first stage does not exist in any of your 
prisons. Be kind enough to remember that fact. But, while they 
are undergoing this first stage, they are shown the evil of their 
past course, the system is explained to them by which they will 
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o’l-iuliuiUy I'iso, nii(] (Hoy .'iro pn'parcil 1o into association Hy 
(liiy witli their fcllou>' prisoners, desiring’ to conform to tlieif duty^ 
and in all respiicts knowing that tliey are to avoid intercoinumnioii 
in res 2 >ect of tlieir past laid lives. They are then jilaeed in associated 
lahour ; hot they still ha.v(> to retain their sc 2 >arate cells hy night, 
and they have to t.ahe I'ven their meals in these ei'lls. They rise 
from one stage to another, and this hy a system of marks, by 
whic-h their lahonr, their conduct, and their education is tested. 
In Jlnglish prison: we attach great importance to education, not 
merely hi'cause it i-. good for all ]icrsons to have education, and to 
1)1 ahli when the) come hack to the world to read and write, hut 
it is'- o; sidered that the e\(‘rcising of their minds u])on these 
suhjeets will dra\\ them away somewhat further from their evil 
eourses, and great value is therefore attached, in Ihiglish jirisons, 
to giving a sullicient education, and reipiirlug them to jiay atten¬ 
tion til instruction givnn to them. They rise from grade to grade, 
regularly marked, and all can tell how far they have got on. In 
the Irish ])risons there is a third stagi' which has not been introduc¬ 
ed int' English jirisoiis, because there were difiieulties in the way. 
That, stage is putting jmsoners who have attained a very excellent 
height on an open farm, where thei’c is no physical hindrance 
to their absconding. If they act in a right manner and labour 
hard, trying to improve themselves on the farms in which they 
aic iilaeed, then it is felt that, on account of their good conduct 
lli^y are lit, to go out into the world. If they misconduct 
Ihenisdves, they are at once jnit back into their original state. 
l?ut without that system which jn-evails in Ireland, a system 
has been introduced in England of granting iickets-of-leave. That 
is another instance of the iimiortauee of iiroperly developing’ 
lu’incijiles. A^'hen the ticket-of-leave s^'stem was first inti’odneed 
into England, it was conskh’red a very exeelh’ut one. lint it was 
so worked that it caused immense mischief. Tt is now worked 
^\('ll in conueetiou with the Ih’isonm’s’ Aid iSiHu'ety. 1 do not know 
nhether that or any other intermediati' stage would b(> of im-i-jor- 
tance here, for reasons which I may allude to afterwards. Now 
the result of this has been a considiTahle diminution of crime; 
whereas some dozen yi'ars ago or more evi'ry one wlio chanced to 
have anything to do with prisonci-s found that they were not lit 
to he trusted, because the system then in force did not actually 
reform them. Now that they know that the system is good a,ml 
that a real reformation is elfeeted, persons are willing to emjdoy 
convicts, especially in conneetiou with the Prisoners^ Aid Society. 

Now in the prisons of India this system has never been fully 
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introduced. Of course, the prisons of India arc placed under veiy 
different circumstances. But 1 am .sorry to say that T liavo not 
found any prison, cxci']>t one, wlicre tlie system of separate as¬ 
sociation by nio'lit has been carries! out. 'I'liere arc various oh- 
ject.ious made hy many jiersons, or rather were made, when ilie idea 
was (irst ]m(. hcforc tlie Oovonuuent. Some said liiat in India 
tlie prisoners could not Ix'ar sc))arate (“oils. T g-rant liiat they 
could not Ix'ar (o h(' in .such celts as we now have in Kng'laud. In 
Eiio'laud the climate is cold, and wi' want ju'isoiu'rs to he kejit warm; 
and in many ways cells whicli arc ext renu'ly snitable in En;>-!and 
Would be perfectly unsuitable to an Indian jail. But i have seem 
in various parts of the eouniry cells wliicli are found to bo Very 
suitable. In your Pn'sidcncy Jail, which aiiiiears to be' an cxec'llcnt 
and well-inauag-ed jail, t.hc cells which exist are found to work 
very well; they are well eou.strueted and snlliciently ventilat.('d. 
In the jail I alhaled to in J’oona, whicli is a iState jail, all the 
prisoners, about 1tlt), have separate colls. The cells are con¬ 
structed upon exei'llent principles. They are not, costly, and the 
ro.sult is not only that diseijdine is more ea.sily carried out, and 
that there is no danger of those frightful outbreaks which often 
occur in many jiarts of India, but the health of the prisoners 
is remarkabl}^ good. 

(Timtloinen ox'perieneed in these matters, and mo.st of the 
jail superiiitendent.Sj are able t« give sound o]iinions on this 
subject. Every superintendent of a jail with whom J have converfVHl 
considers that it would be far more conducive to the health of 
pri.soiiers to bo contined in si'parate cells, because in .se])arat(“ colls 
there would not, ho t.liat personal eoutact, which must be injurious 
whore thoro is an unhealthy condition. And at all times for sixty 
persons to .sk'cp together without separation must have an injurious 
effect upon t he health. But the moral elTeet of tlu-se a.s.sociatod 
cells or dormitories is veny injurious. AVhen, for inst.ance Jifty 
or sixty fresh convicts are (irst introduced into a ])rison, not 
having this ilrst stage of separate cdls, tiny must be' thrown into 
association with other prisoners. 'I’hey delight to .sj)eak of their 
evil expcu'iences when locked up at night for ten hours with only 
the presence of convict wardcu-s. Jt i.s well known that night is 
the time when crimes are planned and \)crpctratcd in jail; and it 
is all owing to this .sjustem. I hiy that .strongly hcforc yon, hc- 
cansc! I know it from corresponding- with native gc-ntloracm in 
dillcrcnt parts of India who -arc* ])cginning to he alive to this 
matter. Wo know that all governments wi.sh to have the sym¬ 
pathies of the people in any changes which they effect. In fact 
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J may state as a rult! that all ^('ntlcmen of practical cxperieneo of 
jails ill India are most anxiously desirous to have this sejiarate 
■system at once introduced, and <rentlcmon connected with (Jovern- 
mciit with whom I have conversed have felt strono'ly in the same 
way. They say only that the ('xpcnse would he so enormous 
that the (lovernment cannot afford to do it. Now I hclievc that 
wb(?n once an opinion is thoroughly estahlished on the matter, 
money will he forlhcoinin<>-. 1 am perfectly astonished at (he 
numher of splendid huildin,<;s which have been erected in this 
country in the pre,«ideTiey cajiitals duriii”'the last live years; and 
I cannot doubt hut that, money will he found when every one is 
tliormi^rhly convinced that it ought to he done. lIo.sides that, 
I know that many native gentlemen are jiossessed of means, 
and are posse.ssed of extreme henevolence. I know most of Bom¬ 
bay; therefore 1 particularly sjieak of that ])laee. 1 know of a 
spk'iidid ho.spital erected by a single native gentleman, and different 
other institutions similarly" erectc*d. One native jirinee has carried 
out his henevolence so far as to erect a. niagniticenti drinking foun¬ 
tain in London for the good of the ]H;ople. Well, then, if it is 
known and understood genm-ally that a large sum of money would 
enable suitable jails to be erected in ])ro]>er places to carry out prison 
discipline elliciently, 1 cannot but Indieve that in this country 
and city, so many noble and rich ju-inccs will think of caring 
for the moral evil of the ])resent .system as well as the jdiysical. 
Thflt being thoroughly acc('pted, I must, .say that I hope one other 
thing will be carrietl out, and that some instruction will be given to 
those uufortunat,e men who are prisoners. 1 know that in some jails 
there are schools, diluxse schools have almost, always been carried on 
and taught by eonvit-ts them.selves. That cannot have a healthy 
moral iiilluence upon convieds. There is besides that no instruction 
of any kind given, and when we think what thoughts must till 
the minds of these convicts, and that they have nothing to think 
of except thoir crimes, it must ;i})pear very desirable to give them 
some instruct ion. But I do not say that it will be possible to 
teach all of them to read and write; but. if thoroughly good instruc¬ 
tors of high moral character were a])]M>int(,‘d to jails, they might 
give such addresses to convicts as might do them .some good, and 
inspire them with better feelings. This I can t(‘ll you from my 
absolute knowledge. In a jail in Hyderabad imSind, some seven or 
eight years ago, a scheme was put in practioe, under wdiieli some 
enlightened native gentlemen with the permission of Government 
W"ere in the habit of giving addresses to the prisoners in jail upon 
moral topics. 1 was present at one of those addresses, and though 
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I did not uiidcrstiind a word, T it was liig'ldy interesting' to 

see some 700 convicts listening earnestly to llie gentleman who stood 
beFore them, evidently with deep interest. T therefore throw this 
ont as a suggestion, and 1 ho))e that it will he taken. But I have 
more phjusure in me.ntioning the «>xtroniely admirable development 
of labour which 1 have' seen iu your jails. I have visited the United 
States where labour is very inneh devedoped in jails, bnt certainly 
I must say that in some jails in India you exceed any other ])a.rt 
of the world (hat 1 am ae((uainled with in this resi)eet. 1 really 
Lave been cpiite astonished and delighted with the two jails iu this 
city, the Presidency and the Alipore .Tails. 1 have then;^ seen 
eonviets working ami looking exactly like' fri^' labourers. They wi're 
working with intelligiMice and jdcasure, and 1 was ha[)[)y to learn 
from the Su])erintendents of the .laiis, the lns[)cctor-(ieneral, 
and from the .laiiors, that they were ])ositively working and <h)ing' 
as mneh in jail as any free labourer W(Hild do. They are em¬ 
ployed from eight to ten hours a day—eight being generally 
the time for working given to them. Now that does a great deal 
of good to them, as occupation gives a tone to their thoughts. I was 
partienlarly struck with the Printing Ui'partment and the actual 
pleasure wdiieh the prisoners ajipearc'il to take in devidoping their 
work ; and when they have such work as that—skilled labour—tlu-y 
do not feel disposed to show any insubordination. Their eonduei is 
good. And there is an excellent stimulus to them to obtain the 
privilege of having such labour; for this work is re.scrved‘'for 
those jirisoners who have eondueted themselves the best., and if any 
imsuhordination occurs they are thrown back to what they were 
doing before. 1 also saw an admirable jute mill working in the 
prison. T was informed that the mill was jirobably the llrst in 
Bengal, and at any rale it had led the way to many others being 
established. Now this is a great, benelit conferred upon the 
prisoners, for when tlu>y go out, they are well skilled and disciplined, 
and their labour is largely sought for, and they have no difficulty 
in getting remunerative work when lla-y go ont, and owners of 
jute mills are glad to get their trained labour, and they are taught 
to w’ork in such a way that tliey are able to be good workmen 
afterwards, and it is an imnieiise encouragement to the prisoners. 
I think then I need not continue upon that subject. 1 only hope that 
this address of mine will lead to considerable discussion upon the 
subject in the Social Seumee Assoei-ation. In (Jreat Britain, the 
.British Social Science Asso<'iation, alm(»st from the beginning of its 
existence in bS.h7, paid particular attention to this subject. Mem¬ 
bers of the (jovernmeiit took part in the distnisslons, and wo eaimot 
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tlmiLt tTiat it was owinpf to the kindly and cordial help of this Asso- 
oiai ion that effect was f^iven to the passino- of good laws. I hold 
that it is our duty when we deprive a man of his liberty to try and 
benefit him morally, and to turn him out a better man than when 
he came in. 1 hold that to be a solemn duty. 

Yet there is a more pleasant subject on which I shall touch 
now, and it is particularly jdeasant, because it is now hopeful. 
When 1 was here nine years ago there was no reformatory in all 
Indiai, excc-pt one which was begun in Bombay by the late David 
Sassoon, and which was an attempt to show that these things could 
be done. But opinion has been progressive, and gentlemen who 
are aecjuaiiitcd with what Inus been done in England have come 
to India, fully persuaded of the importance of the reformatory 
movement. 

Some 25 years ago in England nobody believed, or only a very 
few peojilo believed, in the reformatory. They did n<»t believe that 
boys and girls \vho had been imprisoned over and over again ever 
could be turned into hoTiest youths; but there were others who Inul 
a firm faith in honest human nature, and who believed that if these 
poor boys and girls were ]>ut into suitable circumstances, and were 
taught to work well, and had good iniluences exercised upon them, 
and proper teachers, they might turn out well; and eventually, after 
many sacrifices and great difficulty, we obtained an Act of Pai-lia- 
ment w'hereby these boys and girls might be sentenced after im- 
priflbmneut to schools where they should be ])laccd under ])roper 
management with G(Wornment Inspectors. I will not detain you 
with going through the history of this movement. Suffice it to 
say, that after now about 20 years’ working of these institutions, the 
S(>cretary of State was able to say at the Prison Congress of 1S72 
that crime had diminished in our country, and that he believed that 
a grc'at d(‘al of this was due to the rciformatory treatment of children. 
Croat opposition was made to it on m-count of the cxjiense. It was 
thought wc ought not to spend so much money upon these boys 
and girls. But we are able to prove to demonstration, taking this 
difficulty of money, that it is cheaper to reform these children 
than to let them go on year after year, and eventually become 
unreformed convicts, and be either transported or sent to life 2 )risons. 
All this wo had to encounter, but we at last succeeded, and trium¬ 
phantly. We can now say that though 21) years ago there was in 
England, as you have now, a real (iriminal class of children in the 
country, the little boys who were formerly imprisoned over and 
over again, arc now reformed. If you doubt this, you can go to 
the Presidency Jail, and there see 50 boys, some very small, with 
G 
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bracelets of iron upon tbeir arms, and rings wliicb indicate the 
number of times tbat tbey liave been imprisoned. If you have a 
human heart,, you will grieve. There are in the Pi’esideiicy Jail the 
results of lett ing t liese boys get into jail over and over again, some 
l.'iO young men, between tlie ages of J-I to 20, all of whom are 
running the same career. IVom little boys they have grown to be 
men, and they are now really wicked. Everything which can be 
done, is done uinhn' the circumstanc.es. They are ke]>t, separate from 
the adult prisoners. They are tanght skilled work. In every way 
the oilicials are trying t.o, do them good. But it is absolutely 
certain, it has been demonstrated in our own country, that no prison 
can ever reform cbildren. It is im]>ossible. If therefore a refor¬ 
matory school is introduced into jail, it ong-lit not to be framed so. 
It is merely a juvenile department of the jail. You may hear of a 
ref(jrmatory school at Poonah and other places. ^Pluiy are not 
reformatory schools, but merely juvenile de])artment,s of the jail. 
Well, then, we established that principle, and now you cannot find 
a boy in the whole of the i'lm])irc who has been more than twice 
imprisoned. lie can oidy be twice imprisoned by a Magistrate or 
Judge; but, if let go, he cannot come in again; but when he 
comes in again, he is alway.s sent, to a reformatory school. We did 
not consider it just to the rising generation, to young persons under 
the age of fourteen, still le.ss to those under the age of twelve, to 
have them suffer jirison coils! raiiit when most proljably they wore 
not old in guilt, but were placeil in such circumstances as td be 
necessarily drawn into crime. 'I'bey might have had bad parents, 
or they might not have; been cared for enough by their jjarents, 
and influeuc('d by bad (!ompanions. Now children will not natu¬ 
rally go to steal. It would lx* impfes.sible for them to do so if you 
took care of t.hem. We never rested unt il we got a,nother Act 
passed by (Tovernment, whereby ebikln.-n under 14 must be sent to 
an industrial school without •going into prison. The.se are called 
certificated industrial schools. There may be native gentlemen in 
this room who have been to England and seen tluise schools. Tho 
children have generally obtained jjrofit from these schools, and the 
result has been most satisfactory. They have not the taint of a 
prison attached to them ; and t hough boys would not have learnt any 
mischief in jail in England, still the mere fact of being in jail is 
considered disgraceful. These boy.s are trained and edu(‘ated in these 
industrial schools, and turn out almo.st invariably capital useful 
working boys. We give them a general education, and many' of 
t.hem form part of our emigrants to the colonie.s that they may have 
a wider field, and we receive excellent accounts of them, and numbers 
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of them go to sea. Wo have in faet industrial slii])s, and a large 
inan-of-vvar has been granted by the (Tovornment^ and they- leai-n 
several duties of seafaring tboro, and other trade.s. IMercbants are 
very glad to get them into their (nnjdoyineiit. 

Now I was fortnnaie enough, before I came to India, to 
receive a copy of the Bill which has been laid before the Supreme 
(rovernment to sanction iiidnstrial and reformatory schools for 
India. 1 W'as greatly rejoic(‘d, he(^a,nse I know that in many 
parts of India there are enlighteiuid and liberal native gentle¬ 
men and English gentlemen who are most anxious to establish 
such schools, and willing b) hear some ])ortion of the cxpcmses. 
1 am happy tf» say that at. Madras there Is a native gentleman 
who has been In England, who h.as already offered Ih acres of 
land to cstahllsh a reformatory school upon it; and a young 
native prince has offered to take the ex]iense of tlu^ building, and 
subscribed handsomely besides; but it is useless to begin anything 
of the kind until an Act has been passed, b(*eause it is necessary 
to have ])()wers of legal detention. It is necessary to set the police 
to catch these! boys if they run away; and if the boys know that 
this is the case, they will not run away. 1 affi hap])y also to say 
that llis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces has 
liimself laid a measure before the Government of India of a simi¬ 
lar character. And I am ghul, after looking at their schemes, 
to Jind that both Sir B.iehard 'I'emjde and the Viceroy entirely 
wii^ii that those boys should not he sent to ju'ison at all. 1 believe 
the general features of the Bill will be that all boys (it will 
not I'or various reasons touch the Q:i.se of girls) found in a state 
of vagrancy, without pro])(‘r guardianship, and wiihout any 
])ro])er means of living, may l)e sent without being sentenced to 
jirison to a reformatory industrial school, and may he sent there uj) 
to the age of II; and they cannot be sent there for less than two, 
or more than seven years. They must not nunain in school beyond 
the age of IG. These schools are to he established indifferent 
localities, and the local Governments are making arrangements for 
the Government schools. But in the board of manageunent there 
must always be two native gentlemen out of a board of five, 
which I thiidr is very dc.sirahle, because it has been found in England 
so important to enlist the personal sympathy and interest of 
the board in the management of the school. That is the 
general outline of the Bill, and I am further glad to see in the 
Bill proposed for this presidency, that all hoys now in jail not 
above 1 iJ and with sentences of 3 months to run may be sent straight 
from the jail to the reformatory. There are several little boys of 
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ten years at the Presidency Jail, and I saw at Madras one poor 
little boy ten years old in irons who had been sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life. I will now Just briefly sketch to you the general 
principles upon which industrial schools are established, because I 
observe that it is in this Bill assumed that such schools are known and 
understood in India. But when I find that some juvenile dei)art- 
ments of prisons are called reformatories, it is very necessary that 
we should clearly ascertain what reformatories are. Now in the 
first place there should bo nothing of the jail element in rel'or- 
raatory schools, except the element of detention, and that is to be 
effected not by walls, bolts and bars, but only by means of moral 
discipline. They must therefore be free open houses, where these 
boys can feel themselves in a home. There must be always a con¬ 
siderable portion of land, for it liiis lx;en found that a large com])ound 
has decidedly a most useful and reforming iutluenee upon young 
persons. They may want to work upon land after they go away 
from the reformatory. They should learn all general trad('s 
which will give a development of the muscles. But this labour 
is not to be imposed for the sake of funds, but the sake of doing 
good to the boys. That principle must be generally laid down. 
We usually give them some light work, and also teach them some 
trades. We like every boy to become thoroughly honest, and to be 
able to make his own clothes. He is then fit for any jiosition 
in life. I need not say that moral instruction should be given to 
them. These schools are not to be in any way like ])risons,*but 
they must be governed by moral force. Thu schools should 
not be large. It has been universally acce]3ted in England, that it 
is better not to have more then .'10 or GO boys in one school ; that 
is as many as can be j)roperly influenced by one head; and it is 
therefore much better to have a. number of small schools in differinit 
parts of the country than one large one. There is one such 
large school in England which contains some hundreds of boys, 
but in that school there are a number of separate houses indepen¬ 
dent of each other, though under one general management, and all 
working together. There should be as much friendly influence 
exerted from outside as possible. Gentlemen, and ladies too, should 
take an interest in the schools. We find the influence of ladies in 
visiting the schools is very beneficial to boys. It is natural for the 
female sex to look after the young, and their influence upon young 
boys particularly is very good. Besides this, care should be 
taken to watch over them when they are put out in the world. 
We put out boys by license. That has been also provided for in the 
Bill. We put them out by license freely, but we look after them 
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carefully ; and if they are not hap])y or not doing well; we take 
them hack. But if they do well, we give them passes. Aiid at 
the end of their time when they are sent into the world we still 
are required by the Governmeni, to give a report of them, to keejj 
an eye upon them, to corresjxuid with them, to see and to learn how 
tliey are getting on. Tlie schools are under a se])arate inspector, 
wlio has cliarge of all the rcForma.tori(!s in Gn^at Britain, and this 
inspetitor re<puros us who are the managers to give a report every 
year. He can therefore test absolutely the su(;cess of the different 
institutions. I think I have given you a general sketch of the 
subject. If there is any one here present who wishes to ask any 
(jnestfou, I shall be liappy to answer it, and I can only hope that 
the matter will receive your careful consideration. 

])r. Ewaht said ho had been asked to propose a vote of thanks to Miss 
Mary Uarpenter. JIu need not remind the meetiiif' tliat her personal reputation 
as a philiintliropist had travelled to this country lonjs before she paid a visit to 
it six or seven years ago, and the rapidity with which this large meeting had 
been convened showed the interest we took in the great principles which it 
should he our duty to perform, and see carried out. The great interest she had 
always taken in the subject of prison discipline is a matter jvhieh reflected tho 
very highest honour on her philanthropic character. It was not only that prison 
discipline, according to the principles she. had always enunciated, should be 
carried out with the object of deterring criminals from committing crime, but 
to reform them—to make them good, honest, industrial members of society—pre¬ 
vious to passing them out into the community. And this had been found no 
douljJ; to be very practicable in England and America, and other countries, pos¬ 
sessing a similar stage of civilization. In other countries there could bo no doubt 
that some system, modified to suit tho criminals of the country, might be even¬ 
tually carried into execution. And he believed that with the authorities here 
the only difficulty liad been the want of means, and that in several of the prisons 
in Bengal and the N. W. Provinces there were a certain number of cells set 
apart lor the carrying out of the separate system; and that education had been 
carried on in some, as an experimental measure, but not with that amount of 
success which could be desired. But, as time went on, the same reforms which 
were being carried out in other departments of the state, would eventually be 
carried out to tlieir fullest extent, to meet all tlie requirements of civilization 
in good time. It had come to his notice that the Government of Bengal were 
not altogether behind-hand in the matter of Juvcmile Reformatories. That sub¬ 
ject was under consideration, and they would soon be established. And it was in 
this direction, that the philanthropic movement headed by Miss Mary Carpen¬ 
ter would bo productive of a very large amount of good to the community. 
It was in young criminals above all others that we found a soil on which good fruit 
could be reared, and which could be easily trained to proper paths. And even 
after they had become criminals, if they were brought up in the way they should 
go, they would not depart from it readily. He had therefore, on behalf ol the 
meeting to propose that this meeting do congratulate Mis.sMary Carpenter on her 
return to this city, and remembering that she was mainly instrumental in the 
formation of this Social Science Association, to tender her the best thanks of 
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tbemoetiiii; for her past services, and tliis most valuable and instructive lecture 
oil Prison Discipline and Juvenile Heformatories. 

Dabu Prauy CiruRN Mittra said—It <;ives me ffreat pleasure in secoiiilinjr 
the resolution. Haviiis; been eoniieiited with the lieii‘;.ii Social As.sociation from 
its forinatioii, T iitii fully sensible of the beiielits which iMiss Mary Cariieiiter has 
coiileired iiiioii l.his .society. I reuiemher the day when she w.is here last, the 
day at whieli a nieetiiisj was held at the Asiatic Society’s looms, lii the presence 
of Lord Lawrence and Sir (leeil lle.adon. Miss Carpenter ^ave an excellent ad¬ 
dress, and it hud such an elfect upon all the f;eiitlonien present, at tliat meeting; 
that they resolved upon founding this Society. Sul)se(|ueiitly several meet- 
inf's were held, .ainl a coiiimitlee was forniod of which Miss C.irpenter was a 
meiiiher; and I had the honor of heiiif' associated with her on that Coinmitt.oe, 
and I can ,as,sure yon that we were deeply indebted to her for the heiieiit of her 
advice and views on (lilferent matters wdiieli the Coininitl,ee had to settle jirevions 
to drawing; up the scheme for the fommtion of the Association, 'flicn we had a 
ineotiiif' at which another very valuable address was j^iveii. and when she left on 
account of ill-health for En<;land, she eontinned to correspoiul with ns and otfer 
siif'gestions. Taking all this into consideration, 1 assure you that 1 feel deeply 
grateful to her for her valuable services to the Society. Herpre.sence at a day 
like this when the Society owing to .some causes has not been so active, infuses 
new life and energy into ns ; and the address which has been delivered to this 
meeting will no doubt lead to Important diseiiKsion at onr iie.xt qiiarlei'ly iiiect- 
iiig, and I am sure, that it will also lead to important results with reference to 
to the, iiniiroveini-itt of pri.snns and the retiwiiiation of juvenile prisoners. Time 
has far advanced, or I could enter into different matters largely. 1 will therefore 
conclude by seconding the resolution moved by Dr. Kwart. 

Miss Mary Cahprnter returned thanks in appnqiriate terms, and was 
glad to see that the Association had taken up the subject, from which she au¬ 
gured great beiielit. 

The Kevd. Kbtsto Moecn Banrrjka moved that the th.aiiks of the meet¬ 
ing he conveyed to His Honor the Pre.sideiit for liis kindly taking the chair on 
this occasion, and also for li.aving accepted the otliee of President. He was 
glad to find that before the Society had actually become defunct. His Honor the 
Lieutoiiaiit-Dovernor had come forward to be its President, and had thus 
infused new life into it; and also that on tlic occasion it should have heard such 
an excellent addre.ss from a lady to whose exertions they were tiialnly indebted 
for the origin of the Society. He ho|ied that the resolution would he cordially 
received. 

Moulvi Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadooe seconded the resolution. 

Hi.s Honor the President said Ladies and (ientloiuen,—Though I am 
unwilling to detain you at this late hour of the day, yet I must say a tew words 
in acknowledgment of the resolution which hn.s been proposed and carried. My 
reason for accepting the office I now hold, of which I now exercise the functinii 
for the first time, was this—that I understand that this is a Society which has for 
its object the promotion of measures which may lead to the mental, moral or 
material advantage and advancement of all classes of the people of Bengal. 
That being the case, it is not only a pleasure to me, hut I deem it a hounden 
duty, in justice to the people who are temporarily placed under my charge, I 
deem it a pleasure as well as a duty, to accept that office and to do iny best for 
the interests of my fellow-subjects. I do not share the disuouragement which the 
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Eev. mover of the resolution expressed, as to the partial suspension of the bene¬ 
fits which may be expected from such Associations as this. I’or whethei>or not 
the Association is as flourishing as in the days of Sir George Campbell, this much 
I venture to assume, that since the days of Sir George Campbell there has been 
a very great diffusion of civilized ideas among the many classes of the people, 
and 1 think that fact is due in a considerable degree to the heali.hy, renovating 
and invigorating discu.ssions whieh the existenee of this Association has called 
forth. On this subject I shall say nothing further at this moment, because I 
have hanging over my head the sad necessity of troubling the A.ssociation very 
shortly with an inaugural address. I will not trouble you now therefore with 
any crude opinions upon the subject. 1 will endeavour then very briefly to give 
such assurances as the magnitude of the iinporlance of the subjects di.scussed 
by the Association demands, and 1 will endeavour to explain, and that very 
briefl}'.’what our future cour.se, in my ojiinion, ought to be. 

Then one word as to the .subject of the instructive lecture which has been 
ju.st delivered. As to the separate cell system there have been many objections 
raised by many persons, yet I am sure that the decision which has been accepted 
is on the whole in favour of the introduction of that system. The real difficulty, 
as has been pointed out, is the ijuc.stion of exjiense, and I need not say', that if 
there be. one subject more than another on which I ought to he reserved, it is 
the question of tinaius!. Then in regard hr the question of Juvenile iieforma- 
toiy Schools, 1 can assure the Association that there is every irrobrrbility of the 
early realization of all the wishes and endeavours ami anticipations which the Asso¬ 
ciation could possibly form, for I believe I may' say that in r'esjx'ct to Juvertilo 
Kcforrnator'ies, what 1 may call the great ery has in his K.vcellency the Viceroy a 
most intelligent and zealous advocate. It is now neai-ly a year since I eiidea- 
voui'ed to submit to Ills Kxcelleney the details of a law which 1 and uiy ad- 
viser.s in Bengal thought might be safely introduced here. We have the power, 
of c.oui'so, to iiass such a law as this in our own Council, but the Government 
of India i>rcferrcd that the measure shoirld be iiasscd ly their Legi.slature. Of 
course if they passed the Bill, it would be suftrcicntly worth our pui'irose, and I 
believe 1 may say, that the Bill will be ])a.--sed very soon, though 1 cannot say 
how soon ; arid that as soon as it is jrassed, I may say on behall’of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, not a single moment will be lost in connection with the mea¬ 
sure, to introduce reformatories at various jdaees in these ])r'ovinces ; and 1 am 
sui'e it is air augury for our future success to see various branches of society 
so much irnirressed with the interesting manner in which this addi-ess of Mi.s.s 
Cai-pentcr’s has been given. I arn sure we are much inijiressed with the great 
advantage of hearing now this lady lecturer. I believe that no mere geirtleman 
lecturer could possibly have got together at so shorty a notice such an influen- 
tyil audience as has been assembled bei'c to-day. Still rnor-e am I certain, that 
no Tiiere gentleman lecturer crmld haveaddressed us upon such a dull subject with 
so much ein^ireisucnient and eiubellishmcut as Miss Carpenter has done. 
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2 .—On Reforniatori/ Schools and the proper classes of juve. 
nile criminals to he subjected to reformatory treat¬ 
ment. By H. Beverley, Esq., c. s. 

[Head on the 23rd May 1878.] 


The Reformatory Schools Act (V of 1870) is now in force in 
Renjral, ami a Reformatory School has just been opened at Ali- 
pore. A few remarks on the subject, therefore, may ikA be out 
of place at the ])resent lime*. 

It is not my intention to <rive a history of the Reformatory 
movement in Europe or America. I shall inerely content myself 
with sayinjr—what probably every one in this room knows—that 
the rc.sults in Groat ]5ritain have been ])ron()uneed on official 
authority to Imj most encourafrinj^, and that it is probably the 
one direet.ion of all others in which our elforts to cope with and 
diminish vice and (n-ime have been crowned with a larg-e measuni 
of success. I a])i)end to this paper a statement which I tfiink 
shows this fact very clearly, and I will only add hen; that public 
opinion in I'hig-land is as fully iinpre.ssed as ever with the iin])or- 
tance of this mode of dealing with juvenile crime. Ry the la.st 
Report of the late Mr. Sydney Turner, who, first as Resident Cha])lain 
at Red Hill and subsequently as official Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, devoted his whole life to the subject, there 
were at the end of ISIb sixty-five Reformatories and 117 Industrial 
Schools in England and Scotland. On thal. date the total number of 
children in Reformatories was besides 95 out on license; 

and in Industrial Schools 11,770, besides 700 on license.* Tfie 

♦ Tt may ho explained hero that in Knji^liind there are two distinct classes 
of institutions for tho reclumation of tho young—(1) Reformatory SehnolH 
which arc regulated hy the Statute 20 and SO Vie. o. 117, and (2) 1 idiistrial 

Schools, regulated hy Stutiihi 29 and 30 Vic. 118. I5y the Ref innatory 
Schools Act any Juvtiiiilo odhiidt.T under tin* ago of IG yoars who is con icted of 
an nffcnco punishahh* witli ]»cnal soiwitudo or inipriKunmf'nt and wh< is ki'H- 
tcnccd to imprisonment for not Ichh than 10 days, may on tho oxpirati n of his 
Hf'ntence ht! sent to a Certified Rolhnnatory School and ho dotaint'd tluTo for a 
licriod of from 2 to a years. Provided thul- no child muh'r 10 years of age than 
ho Bont to a liofomiatory School he has previously heen charged with an 
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ascertained results of those who had been discharged from time to 
time showed that from 70 to 00 per cent, of them were doing well. 

The extension of the system to Bengal was mainly owing to 
the exertions of the late Mr. Heeley, by whom the first Bill on 
tlu; subject was drafted. Without, however, pausing to examine 
how that Bill finally grew in Sir Alexander Arbiiihuot’s hands 
into the Act now in force, I shall at once endeavour to place 
before you the main features of that Act. The object of the Act is 
to provide lleformatory Schools for male youthful offcnulers, by 
which term Is meant boys who, being at the time under tlie age 
of 10- years, have been convicted of an oftcnci* jnmisli.able with 
im|)ri.sonment or la’ansporbition. After ])roviding for the esta¬ 
blishment of such schools, the Act goe.s on to authorise Courts 
anil Magistrates, wlien passing sentciice of transportation or iin- 
])risonni(‘nt on a youthful ollender, to direct that in- lieu of such 
sruleuce* he may be sent to a Reformatory School and be there 


olknL'o jninishahlc by pi'niil siTvitailo or imprisonment, or unless ho is sentenced 
by a .fudge of Assize or (loiirt of iSession. An Industriiil Hehool is defined to be 
u schoid in which industrial taiiniiig is i>rovid<;d, and in which children are 
l()d"i.‘d, clotluid and led as will .is taught, .and the following cUissea of children 
may be di'laiiKsl ill llicm hy a magisterial order:—(«) children under 14 who aro 
I'ouiid (1) begging, (2J vagrant, (3) destitute or (4) i'reiiuenting the company 
of thieves; (h) children under 12 oonvieted of a punishuhlc offence but not 
previously convicted of felony; and (<•) refmctoiy children under 14 either (1) 
ill charge of parents or (2) in workhonsi's, pauper schools, &e. No child, however, 
can he dulainud in an Jnduatria.1 School hoyond the ago of 16 years, e-acept with 
his own consent in writing. Both classos of schools .aro maintained, either wholly 
or in large part, hy priv.ate henevolonce or local funds, and in both the managers 
are at liberty to decline Isi receive any particular child. 

The Indian Act deals with Reformatory Hchools for convicted offenders only. 

• It will ho observed th.at the Indian Act docs not, like the English Act, insist 
upon the offender undergoing a certain period of imprisonment before being removed 
to a lleformatory School, although sentence of imprisonment must be passed upon 
him. Mr. Turner oonsiders tint much of the remarkable sueeess of Reformatories 
is due to this special feature in the English system. “ Nothing has boon more 
certainly demonstrated,” he writes, “in Iho practical dovoloiiment of the Reforma¬ 
tory system than that juvenile crime has comparativoly little to do witli any special 
dupravity of the offender, and very much to do with parental neglect and bad 
oxamplo. But on the other hand it is most important as well for the moral impres¬ 
sion to he mado on the offenders themselves as for tho discouragoment to ciimo, 
and tho impression made on tho public feeling of the community, that all wrong 
doing, however originally suggested or afterwards encouraged hy external influences, 
should ho punished, and that vice and mischief should not seem to he rewarded and 
encouraged, or so treated as to place those guilty of them in a hotter position 
lhan the children of rospoctiiblo and honest parents. Tho preliminary punishment 
of the offender involving tho disgrace of a public eonviption contributed materially 
to this object.” So long, however, as so many jails in India are without separate 
cells or even a juvenile ward, a preliminary detention in prison would probably be 
productive of more harm than good. 

7 
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detained for a period of not less than two and not more than 
seven years; provided that no hoy may he detained in a llefor- 
matory School heyond the a^e of IS years. A similar order 
may, on the motion of the jail authorities, h(> made in the ease 
of a hoy sentenced to imprisonment, at any time dnrinfj the 
period of his sentence. The order of detention may, if passed at 
the time of conviction, he ma<le hy a Magistrate of tlie first class, 
a Presidency Magistrate or the Superior Courts ; or, if ])assed 
after conviction, by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
the first class vvitliin whose jurisdiction the oiteudor may ho im¬ 
prisoned. In either case, tlie Court or Magistrate must he satis- 
tied, first, that tlie offender is under tlie age of 1(5 years, and 
secondly, if he is a proper person to he nn inmate of a. IteJ'or- 
maton/ School. T lay' stress on these last words hecausc it is in 
regard to the discretion thus imposed upon Courts and Magis¬ 
trates hy the Act that the few remarks I have to make will he 
directed. The Act then provides for the iiroiier management of 
the Schools and for the licensing or apprenticing of hoy's detain¬ 
ed therein after they have attained the age of 11 years. With 
these provisions I am not at jiresent coiu'crned. 

It will thus he seen that a wide discretion and a grave respon¬ 
sibility is imposed upon Courts and Magistrates making an order 
under the Act— 

(1) As to Ww, p)erso)iH who should he detained in a Reforma¬ 
tory School; (2) as to the iteriod for which they may he 

ordered to he detained. 

I say a (jrare re.'tjion.sihl.litf advisedly, for it is clear that if an 
improper person he hastily or through oversight committed to a 
Reformatory School, the evil eouse(|nences will not ho confined 
to that boy but will affect the whole sehool, and a succession of 
such mistakes might seriously jeopardise the success of a most, 
promising experiment. It is true that the Act reserves to the 
Local Government the power to withdraw a hoy at any time 
from a Reformatory School and to compel him to undergo the 
residue of his sentence of imprisonment or transportation. But 
it is probable that recourse would only he had to such an extreme 
measure in the last resort, and meanwhile the whole tone of the 
School might he sapped and undermined. On this subject the re¬ 
marks of the late Viceroy may fitly be quoted in this place :— 

“ I would say one word more on the subject of this measure, 
and that is, that a great responsibility will rest upon Magistrates 
and the Local Governments in carrying the Act into operation. 
It is, I think, hopeless to expect the Act to work properly if 
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those reformatory institutions arc started by filling them with a 
class of boys who have already four or li ve separate convictions 
against them, that is to say, who are confirmed thieves and bad 
characters, and whom, if put into a reformatory institution, there 
would be little hope of reclaiming. The manner in which 1 trust 
the Act will be carried int.o effect is, that great care will be taken 
in the selection of boys for those institutions, and that, for the 
most jjart, boys should bo put in them on their first offence, so 
that the salutary iiiHuences of industrial education may be ap¬ 
plied to those who offer the best prospect of being permanently 
bcnclityd.” 

What T propose f,o discuss in the present paper, then, is— 

1. What class of youthful ott’cinbirs are lit and proper persons 
fo be detained in a Reformatory School ? and 

2. Whaf. should b(! the period of detention in the ease of fit 
and ]iroj)er })ersons ? 

Ill Mr. Ileeley’s original Bill it was proposed to vest the 
})o\vcr of sending a, buy to a Beforinalory in the Government, and 
not in any Court or Magistrate. “ This is advisable,” he wrote, 
“ beiiause the Government acting on the motion of the jail 
authorities, will often be able better to judge of the fitness of a 
boy for reformatory f.reatmeut than 1 he Magistrate who secs him 
once at his bar and knows nol.biiig but the actual charge against 
Sir R. Temple, liowever, thong*!!! that ^^the application 
of the law to each case should be left to the judgment of the 
ordinary criminal Courts,” and this principle was adopted by 
Sir Alexander Arbutbnot in framing bis Bill. Opinions were, 
bovv'ever, invited as to whether any difference should be recog¬ 
nized with referenee 1/) the nature of the offence proved ; and on 
this subject Sir R. Temjile wrote as follows :—“ Of course it 
would be very desirable that the nature of the ofi'enccs for which 
a boy would be liable to be .sent to a ll.cformatory should be 
clearly specified so as l,o obviate all.ogetber such results as a boy 
being sent to a Rcd'orniatory for jiicking a flower,* or for aiiy 
other potty offence for which imprisonment might Ix' indicted 
but involving no moral f-urpitndc. But it appeai-s to the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor that it would 1)0 impossible to lay down precisely 
ni the Bill the offences for which a Magistrate ought or ought 
not to send a boy to a Reformatory, and that in this matter much 
must necessarily be left to the discrot.ion of individual Magis¬ 
trates. The Lieutenant-Governor does not anticijiate a,ny abuse of 
th(> powers which the Bill proposes to accord to magisteriai officers.” 

*■ A citac of thin nature actually ocourrod a few years ago in England. 
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The Government of India appear to have aocejtted this posi¬ 
tion, and it is accordingly left to the discretion of the Court or 
Magistrate concerned to decide whether any particular hoy is a 
lit sulijeet for reformatory treatment. At the same time it is 
provided hy Section of the Act that the Governor-General in 
Coumnl may from time to time make rules consistent with the 
Act for regulating the periods for which Courts and Magistrates 
may send youthful offenders to a Reformatory School according to 

(1) their ages, 

(2) the nature of tlieir respective oft'enc.es, or 

(d) other considerations. 

After the passing of the Act, local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations were consulted as to the form those rules should take, 
and on a Xionsidcration of their replies, the following rules have 
been laid down and published in the GazeUe. 

“ Ihde I. No boy shall be sent to a Reformatory school on a 
first conviction (except as provided in Rule 111), if under ten years 
of age, for a less period than hve years; if over ten, for a less 
period than three years, unless he shall sooner attain the age of IS. 

“Rule II. On a subsequent conviction for a similar offence, 
a boy under ten years of age shall not be sent to a Reformatory 
school for a less period than seven years; if over ten, for a less 
period than five years, unless he shall sooner attain the age of 18. 

“ Rule III. A first conviction may bring a boy under Rule II— 

(1) if he belongs to a criminal tribe within the meaniifg of 
Act XXVI1 of 1871, Section 2; 

(2) if cither of his jiarcnts is an habitual criminal; 

(11) if he is destitute ; and (probably or is mcaTit) 

(1) if the offence of which be is eonvicted is one arguing gnsat 
depravity. 

N. B .—The word “depravity” here means a general corruption 
of morals apart from the specific criminality of the particular act..”* 

These rules will of course be subject to modification by the light 
of the experience that may be gained from time to time by the 
Managers of Reformatory Schools in India. 

It seems convenient that I should pause here for a moment in 
order to enquire (1) What are the main features and-eanses of 
juvenile crime? and (2) What is the distinctive object and effect 
of reformatory treatment ? That physician would he reckoned a 
sorry empiric who should prescribe a certain course of treatmenf. 
for his patient without being able either to diagnose the disease 
or to understand the nature of the proposed remedy. 

• Home Popartmont Notififatioii, No, 340, dated 13th Maroh, 1878. 
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Tlu! Indian Penal Code* has followed the maxim of Eng^lisli 
law in preseribinf>* that np to the ag-e of seven years a cTiild is 
ineapable of committing crime;. Tletwecn 7 and 14 a child is hy 
English law d(;emed primii fade to he doli incapax, hut malitia 
suppled, (Ptateai; in other words, the presumption of innocence 
may he rebutted by evidence of a mischievous or malicious discre¬ 
tion. After the attainment of 14 years the child is sup])osed to 
b(> i'ldly rcsjionsible for its actions. In India the ag'c of discre¬ 
tion is placed two years earlier than in England, but “ nothing 
is an olfence which is doiu; by a child above; seven years of age 
and under twelve who has not attained sufllcicnt maturity of 
understanding to judge of the nature and consequences of his 
conduct on that occiasion.'’^ 

Now under the French Penal Code offenders under 10 years of 
ag<' are held to have acted satis di.scenieiii.eitf, i. e., without sufK- 
cient knowledge of right and wrong, and to recpiire correctional 
training rather than penal tr(;atment; and I have the authority 
of Mr. Sydney Turner for .saying that it was this French princi¬ 
ple which first laid the foundation of all that has been effected 
through the instrumentality of juvenile lleformatories.* The 
principle rests upon a double truth—first, that iq; to a cerf^in 
age children are not alfogx'ther responsible for their acts ;—they 
may know no better, they may have bi;en surrounded by evil 
influences and driven to crime by the bad exam})le of parents or 
otbbrs about them—and again, that at the same early period of 
life, when the chai-acteV is imjn-essionable and not yet hardened 
nihi form, vicious habits may be eradicated and re2)laced by 
habits of order, industry and self-control. In the ease of adults, 
what the law chiefly looks to is the pviiishmeiii of the offender, 
considering that punishment is fbe surest means of preventing a 
repetition of the offence either by the jmrticular offende.r punished 
or by others. And, although every enlightened sysfem of penal 
discipline aims also at the moral reformation of the offender, such 
attempt at reformation is always in the ease; of adulf.s subordi¬ 
nated to the idea of punishment; and ] think I may ventui'o to 
say that its success has nt;ver entitled it to any but a subordinate 
jdace. The French princijde, however, proclaims that in the ca.se 
of children reformation should lx; the leading idea,-—that they 
are more to bo jhtied than blanu;d,—-that the faidt may lie with 
others,—that the child’s criminality may be due to b:id example, 
evil associations and surroundings, ignorance or destitution— 

• The first English Koformatory, 7’ts., that at Red tlillin Surrey, was based 
on the model of M. i)e Metz’s Agricultural t!olony at Mctti-ay. 
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causes beyond tlie child’s control, and that if tliese causes are 
removed and the child transferred into a healthier atmos])here, it 
may still he ]josslhlc to mould its chameter upon the lines of 
honesty and virtue. 

1 ref^ret that I have not heen aide to find any complete statis¬ 
tics a.s to the cliisscs of oifcnces committed hy juvenile criminals; 
but it is probable that with few exceptions they may be grouped 
under the following heads:— 

I. Offences against ])ropcrty, comprising the various forms of 
theft, criminal tres])ass and mischief. 

II. Offences of violence, c. tj. hurt. 

III. Offences against morality, such as indecent assaults, and 
so forth. 

Now it will readily lx* iwlmitted that the first, class is by far 
the largest; it comprises the great bulk of juvenile crim(>.* And 
the causes of this class of juvenile crime may be referred in the first 
instance to ignorance;, destitution, idleness, tivil associations or the 
force of bad exanpde. All these are ])rcventible causes. I do not 
say of course that there are not hardened juvimiles who have be¬ 
come utterly vicious and practise vice for the mere pleasure and 
excitement it affords ; unfortunately there are but too many who, 
even after they may liave been re.scuwl from crime and given the 
opportunity of leading honest and virtutnis lives, deliberately ]>refer 
to return to the ways of vice. Ihit what I mean to say is this, 
that before you condemn a Ixiy as being bereft of all moral priuei- 
jdc, all sense of right and wrong, you ought to look at his antece¬ 
dents, and, if you do, in nine eases out of ten you will find that the 
boy was first driven into crim(‘ by some sucjli jircventible eau.se as 
those I h.ave named. ’Phis consideration applies with special force 
to this country, where we find whole tribes and (tastes devoted to 
crime, and where the children arc candully trained to follow the 
criminal pursuits of their forefathers. Such boys, if taken in time, 
seem to offer most favourable material for reformatory treatment.. 
What can be effeetted in the way of the reclamation of such tribi;.? 
is shown by tlie siuteess of the Thuggee School of Industry at Jub- 
buljjore. 

The offences grouj>ed under classes II and III are of compara¬ 
tively rare occurrence, nor do they invariably exhibit signs of 
moral depravity. So far as they arc due to a want of self-control 

* Of 1210 juvnnilns rornmitted to Reformatories in En;;land and Wales in 
1870, 1123 or 92'8 per cent, were ronvicted of offeneoB against property. Ofthn 
lialuncc (87) 18 wore convicted of assault, 41 of vagrancy, and 28 of olhor oflunee.B 
not Hpecified, 
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over the tenij)er and passions, tiie offenders might he henefited hy 
the diseipline o£ reformatory treatment; but unfortunately' tliey 
seem to be quite as often due to an entire; perv(;rsion of tlie moral 
sense, to a vicious and morbid nature wliieh it would seem beyond 
Ihe power of man to eradicate;. Of such a character probably would 
be the ease quoted in tlie law-books of the boy of ten who murder¬ 
ed and mutilated his little sister and then buried her mangled re¬ 
mains under a dunghill. 

As regards class III, Mr. Ileclcy’s Committee wrote :—“ As to 
those boys who have been actually convicted by a Court of immoral 
praetjees, we think they shoqld not be adrnitteil into the reforma¬ 
tory, but should be made to seiwe out their sentences in jail.” 

Now the object of the lleformatory syst(;m is to substitute for 
a short term of penal inearc(!ration a. longer term of detention under 
milder conditions during which the child subjected to it may be 
trained to habits of industry and virtue. So far as that (;very in¬ 
mate is detained under a warrant, and may be captured and brought 
back if he escapes, such confinement niay b(; rcigarded as a mild form 
of imprisonment; but a Reformatory iustitutiou ought in reality 
to parhike more of the character of a school than of a prison, and is 
so des(;ribed in tin; legal liti'rature on the subject. If prisons, they 
are in England prisons witJiout. walls or warders ; In place of physi¬ 
cal restraints, they aj)peal to a Iwy’s lictter feelings and to the pow¬ 
er of kindness which is the ruling i)rlnciple of the institution. The 
mam lines on which tin; reformatory system has invariably been 
based, wlu'ther in England, America or Erance, are indeed much 
the same; vie., “ the detention of the offender for a long pieriod of 
corrective and industrial training, the introduction of the family 
system and domestic feelings and habits into the schools and the 
keeping the offender under supervision after leaving the school 
by jdaeing him out in employment on probation under license (or 
ticket-of-leave) previous to his final discharge.” And the course of 
treatment pursued in lleformatory Schools is, or ought to be, three¬ 
fold,— (1) elementary education, (!i) industrial training aiid (8) 
cultivation of the moral sense. In the Reformatoric's of Great 
Rritain great importance is naturally attached to religious influ¬ 
ences ; but in this country, for reasons which are well-known to you 
all, religious instruction is out of the question in Reformatory 
Schools which are maintained by the State. It is clear, however, that 
nmch may be effected in the cause of morality by a judicious system 
of school discipline, without the inculcation of any religious tenets. 

The educational standard is not ordinarily, and need not be, a 
high one. It is main]}’ useful with the view of drawing out a boy’s 
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mi'utiil j)owers, teai;liin«‘ him to think for himsulf, and eiuihlino- him 
to fjractise liis trade or oeeupation with skill and iiitelli<^ence. 

Industrial training, as a main lihunent in the reformatory pn^- 
eess, has long been known to onr Indian system of prison diseipHne. 
Besides the wholesome effect whieh regular employment must, nee-es- 
sarily have ujwu the mind, such training will be of use in furnish¬ 
ing each l.)oy with the knowledge of a trade or trades which he may 
be able to pursue after his discharge from the school. 

And, last but not least, the discipline of the school ought to 
imjjart sueh a moral training as will tend to strengthen a boy’s 
character and enable it to resist tem])t:»tion in afl.er-lifo. The daily 
routine of the school programme will inculcate in him habits of 
order, regularity, industry and self-control. Aided by the precepts 
of masters and visitors, the general management of the school 
oug'ht to inspire a love of truth and straightforward dealing and a 
hatred of lying and deceit. Personal kindness :ind exact justice 
will at once draw out the affections and awaken a sense of riglit and 
wrong. A judicious system of rewards and punishments will be 
found of great assistance in enlisting the boy’s .self-interest and volun¬ 
tary action on the side of obedience, duty and industry. 

I have a.h'oady stated that the great bulk of juvenile crime 
consists of offences against property, and it is obvious that the refor¬ 
matory treatment aliove described is specially adapted to deal with 
this class of offenders. But a (piestion on which great diversity of 
oj)inion has existed and still does exist relates to the stage in a 
young offender’s career of crime at which he should be interfered 
with and subjected to reformatory treatment, i. e., whether boys 
shoidd be committed to a Reformatory for a first offence, or whe¬ 
ther this special and expensive machinery should be reserved for 
habitual offenders, or how far a mean course should be adopted. I 
have already read to you Lord Northbrook’s nmarks on this sub¬ 
ject ; and I cannot do better now than add the recommendation of 
the Prison Conference that met in this city last year. Wc would 
submit,” they say, “ that confirmed and hardened offenders and 
boys convicted of certain crimes should not bo sent to Reformato¬ 
ries, since they would be likely to contaminate others; that, on the 
other hand, if boys are sent to Reformatories indiscriminately on 
first conviction, and before they can be called hardened offenders, 
the schools will be crowded ; wo shall fling away the chance—a very 
considerable one—^that'the first conviction njay deter, and wo shall 
take an unnecessarily large number of boys from their parents’ care. 
It will be for the Magistrate to steer between these two dangers, 
and though we think it most necessary that he should be told pre- 
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ciselv what the dangers are which lie has to guard against^ we 
tlouht whether anything more can bo done to assist him. * * * 
We holi(!ve that Magistrates should chiefly look to the hoy^s sur¬ 
roundings. Has he parents who will take reasonable care of him ? 
If he has, then there ought to he very special reasons to justify a 
Magistrate in sending him to a Reformatory on a first conviction. 
If, on the other hand, he is friendless, or his parents and associates 
arc themselves criminals, then there should he special reasons if a 
ho}' is not sent t-o a Reformatory.” 

It appears that of 1,31 f) children committed to Reformatory 
Schools in England and Wales during the year ended 2!tth Septem¬ 
ber 1870, 073, or rather more than half had not been previously 
(onvicted, 381 had been convicted once heforts 111 twite before, 
and only l(i more than twice. Of the 1,310 children, 303 are said 
to have been bereft of jiarental control. 

I shall next tlrtiw your :itf,entiou to two imjtorf ant questions— 
the age at which Ixtys should be sent h) Itcfoianatory Schools and 
tile period that slioidd be fixctl for their deteuflon. 

It is obvious that if a boy is to derive any benefit from the 
discipline of a Rt'formatory School, he must he sulijected to that 
discijiline for a sutiiciently lung period that it may make a lasting 
impression on his character. The Act, following the English Sta¬ 
tute, has fixed two years as the minimum period for which a boy 
may«be sent to a Reformatory School. But this period will in most 
cases prove too short to effect any radical ehauge in a depraved boy’s 
character. “ We hold unanimously,” wrote Mr. Heeley’s Com¬ 
mittee, “that nothing short of a confinement of three or four years 
will suffice to eradicate the seeds of vice implanted so early in our 
juvenile criminals, and to rejihuie them by those disposif.ious which 
fit a boy to become a decent and orderly mernbrn- of society.” And 
this opinion is entirely in accordance with that of the Managers of 
such institutions in England. Thus the Commif tee of the Red Hill 
School strongly recommend that “ in evcjy ease * * * the sentence 
of detention should not be less than four years, except when the ag-e 
exceeds 15, (or at least 11). * * * As a general rule, refosmato- 

ry training can scarcely ])roduce a permanent effect, in a less period 
than three years. The Committee strongly urge the expediency of 
giving the full sentence of five years in all ordinary cases.” So, in 
Miss Carpenter’s Reformatory at Bristol “ it is desired that the 
sentence of detention .should extend to five years.” And in piractice 
1 find that these principles arc generally acted on in England. Of 
the 1,310 boys committed in 1870,11 were sentenced to be detained 
8 
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for 2 years, 144 for 3 years, 239 for 4 years, and 786 [i. e., nearly 
two-thirds) for 5 years. 

It is clear, however, that the period of detention must depend 
to some extent upon the .ago of the boy eoneerned at the time of 
commitment. It mio'ht he argued th.at the younger the hoy, the 
more impressionable his character, and therefore the less necessity lor 
a long ])eriod of detention. But what, has to he considered is, the 
chance of the hoy relapsing into crime if discharged heft)rc he is 
able to stand alone, or before he Inis acquired suliicient stability of 
character to enable him to resist tanjitalion. And accordingly the 
Supreme Government has wisely, as I thiuh, ajtproved these princi¬ 
ples in the rules that have been prescribed under the. Act, by which 
the minimum period of detention is fixed at live years in the case of 
a boy under ten, and at three years in the case of a boy over that 
age—an additional term of two years being added in each case under 
certain special circumstances therein laid down. 

What, then, is the winituum age at which boys should be sent 
to a Reformatory ? No minimum is laid down in the Indian Act, 
but a practical minimum is contained in that Section of the Penal 
Code which provides that nothing is an offence which is done by a 
child under seven years of agm The linglisli Act, however, pre¬ 
scribes that boys under 10 shall not be eonnnitted to a Reformatory 
School unless they have previously been charged with a crime or 
offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, or sen¬ 
tenced by a Judge of Assize or Court of Session. And the Com¬ 
mittee of the Red Hill Reformatory particularly “ request that no 
boy under 12 years of age be sent for detention in the school, nor 
any boy on first conviction, unless the case aj)])cars a very s])ecial 
one indeed.” In 1875 the Home Secretary j)roposed to raise the 
minimum age in the case of first convictions from 10 to 12 or 13 ; 
but the Committee were of opinion that, so long as the Managers 
of Reformatory Schools were allowed to retain the power of reject¬ 
ing unsuitable cases, no change in the law was called for. As a 
rule they admitted that children under 12 should not be committed, 
but, as they jiointed out, special cases do occur now and then in 
whieh*a Reformatory supplies the only adequate treatment. Out 
of 436 boys admitted to Red Hill during the previous five years, 
only 21 boys who had not been previously convicted were under 12 
at the time of commitment, and these, they pointed out, were all fit 
and proper cases. Industrial Schools, as you are probably aware, are 
intended for a younger and less criminal class of children, yet the 
tendency of English legislation on this point is manifest from the 
Statute relating to the Middlesex Industrial School (38 and 39 Vic. 
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c. 187) which was passed in 1875 and is, I believe^ the most recent 
legislation on the subject, and which lays down that 10 shall 
be the minimum age at which a child shall be committed to the 
School. 

The maximum age has been fixed by the Aet at 16 years. In 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot^s Bill the maximum was originally put at 
It years, but with reference to Section 8IS of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure the limit was subsequently raised to 16, I think this 
alteration is to be regretted. It is true that 16 is the maximum 
age under the English Statute, and that this age is also in accor¬ 
dance with the French Penal Code. But on the other hand, it must 
he borne in mind that by the English Statute a hoy may be detain¬ 
ed up to the age of iil, whereas under the Indian Act he cannot be 
detained after he has attained 18. Moreover youths arrive at 
maturity at an earlier age in this country, and by Section 88 of the 
Penal Code wo have seen that the age of discretion, which English 
criminal law places at 11 and French criminal law at 16, is for 
India placed' at 12. Accordingly when, as Inspector (leneral of 
Prisons in Beug-al, I submitted ]m)posals for rules under Section 22 
of the A(!t, I ventured to suggest that it should be pointed out 
to Judges and IMag’istrates that hoys as they approach the age of 
16 become daily less fit subjects for a Tlcformatory, a,nd that it is 
doubtful whether any boy over the age of 14 should be sent to the 
school. This objection, I remarked, applied with s])ecial force in 
the T;ase of habitual offenders who, at the age ('f 16, are often old in 
vice and in no way amenable to reforming infiucnces.” A similar 
suggestion was made by Sir. J. D. (Jordon, the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner of jMysorc, who wrote as follows :— 

“ Considering the early development of the native mind, whe¬ 
ther for good or evil, reformatory training cannot have much in¬ 
fluence on youths of 14 and upwards, especially if they happen to 
have inherited criminal propensities from their parents, as is the 
case with many of the oriminaltril)es. I would therefore make juvenile 
offenders of Id' and upwards i)ass a small portion of their stay in 
the school in a penal stage, or, if this is not })ra(!ticable, I would 
exclude them altogether from the benefits of reformatory training.” 

The Government of India, however, were not inclined to go so 
far. “ One of the main objects of a Reformatory,” writes Mr. 
Howell, “ is to prevent the contamination of youthful offenders by 
their association with the inmates of a jail, and it may not unfre- 
quently happen that from this point of view the benefit of a Re¬ 
formatory would be as important in the ease of a boy of 14 as in 
tbe case of a boy of 10. Should any caution be conveyed to Ma- 
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frislrntes and Judo'cs, it should he eoniined to the eases of hardened 
offenders as shown by re])eated eonvietions or of boys eonvitded of 
eriraes ar^uin^ j^reat. natural depravity.” "VVitli all due respeei, 
however, 1 would submit that a reformatory sehool is not t» he 
confounded with the juvenile ward of a. ])vison, and that juvenile 
criminals, whether under or over 11, should not be sent to a reforma¬ 
tory tmicss tlu're is aet-ually something in ilieir ease; which calls for 
reformatory treatment. 1 may also mention in this pla.ee that my 
view is borne out by the Maua-fyers of many Reformatories in Eng¬ 
land. Thus, Miss Carpenter’s Reformatory at Bristol declines to 
receive girls over 1 )■, and the Adtd Reformatory near Leeds .(with 
which I am personally ae<pia.inted), will not receive boys over lb. 

To sum Tip, I venturi! now to lay before you for your consider¬ 
ation the following principles which appear to follow from what, 
has been said :— 

I. That, the most projier subjei'ts for Reformatory treatiniint 
are those boys who an; without jiroper jiarent.al control, and who 
have (jommit.ted off'enc-es against jiroperty. 

IT. That, as a rule, no boy under 10 years of age shoidd be 
sent to a Reformatory Sehool on a lirst conviction, unless he belongs 
to one of the criminal castes and is clearly being trained up to 
crime. 

III. That, except for sjieeial reasons, no boy over 14 should 
be sent to a Reformatory School. ,, 

1 Vh That haliit.ual juvenile offenders ought to be committt'd 
at an early stage of their career, being less amenable t.o reformatory 
discijdiue as they approach the age of 1(1. 

V. That the period of del.enl,ion should not hi' less than three 
years, and in the case of boys under 10 years of age, not, less than 
five years. 

VT. That in the ease of boys who have been pi-eviously con- 
vieted, or who are clearly being trained in crime, the period of de¬ 
tention .should be prolonged. 

As 1 have already explained, the last two principles have iilroady 
been affirmed by the Government of India. 

I» conclusion, I would desire to deprecate any hasty criticism 
of the experiment that is now being made at Alipore. I do so, 
because it is in many senses an entirely novel experiment. Not 
only is it the first institution of the kind that has been established 
on this side of India, but it differs from similar institutions in Eng¬ 
land (1) in being a State Sehool, controlled and managed, more or 
loss, by an official body, (E) in being necessarily located in the 
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Suliiirl)?; of tlic Metropolis instoatl of being' ]>laec‘(l in the frop coun¬ 
try air away from the temptations of city life, and (3) in its inabi¬ 
lity to mahe ns(i of religions inlhienees in aid of its reformatory dis¬ 
cipline. In these, and ])orhaps in some other respects, I think it 
laixnirs under serious disadvantages and is the more entitled to be 
judged with consideration and leniency. What I should like to see 
would b(i a Farm School starbal and managed by ])rivate benevo- 
lenec,—situated in the open country, yet not out of reach of fre- 
<pient otlie.ial insju'ction. Such a school might, combine the purposes 
of a Rt'forniatory ami of an cxperiineuf al Agricultural School—so far 
at. least that iinju'oved methods of agrictdlure might bo int.roduced 
and taught t,o the lads. If the Ali])ore School is in any degree 
sucee.ssful, let us ho])e that some of the rich and philanthropic lead¬ 
ers of the native community may come forward to establish a 
similar institution elsewhere under the conditions 1 have named. 

(See next page.) 
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Remarks. This Table shows that while the adult commitments 
in 1876 as compared with those of 1861 show an increas'e of 74 
per cent., the commitments of juveniles show a decrease of 18 per 
ceyt. Or, if wc compare the averaj^e of the first five years of the 
period (1861—1865) with that of the last live years (187‘2—1876) 
we see that adult commitments have in(?rcased hy >‘37 percent., while 
juvenile commitments liavo fallen off hy 4 ])er cent. In other 
words, jndg-ed hy a compari.son with adult crimi*, the working of 
lleforniatory and Industrial Schools seems to ha ve resulted in a 
considerable diiiiinution in the number of juvenile commitments to 
prison. Of course it may he said that this result is to some extent 
hixinght about by the numbers at present in these schools ; but that 
the result is not far wide of the truth is shown by the statistics of 
the schools themselves. Thus hi I8ti7, 270 children were sentenced 
hy Session and Assize Courts to be sent to a Reformatory, whereas 
in 187t! only 145 children were so sentenced. In the five years 
1867-71, a total of 1,1 (i7 children were so sentenci'd, giving an 
average of 2>‘5.'3 per annum. In 1872-76 only 897 children were so 
sentenced, yielding an average of 1 79 ])cr annum. Similarly the 
figures show a decrease in the nuralier of re-convietions. Of the 
juveniles sent to Reformatories in 1868-9, 50‘7 ]ier cent, had been 
])reviously convicted; of those sent in 1875-6 only 41'5 per cent, 
had been re-convicted. Indeed in 1876, Mr. Sydney '^I’liriier was able 
to report as follows :—“ It is tolerably certain that no more Refor- 
niaftory Schools will be required; probably indeed some few of those 
now certified may be dispensed with, if in a fnf.ure amendment of 
the Act the usual age for admission to a Reformatory on a first 
summary conviction is raised to 12.’’ And in 1877 his successor, 
Mr. Inglis, writes :—“The existing number of Reformatory Schools 
seems fully sufficient for the requirements of the country. In 
many the numbers under detention have been decreasing- owing to 
the decrease of juvenile crime, which may fairly be attributed in a 
great measure to the action of the Industrial Schools which catch 
BO many of the children before they have time to qualify for a Re¬ 
formatory. Tlie probability is, that w’hile the call for Industrial 
Schools seems steadily on the increase, we shall ore long sec some 
of the Reformatories resigning their certificates for want of in¬ 
mates.” 

In the Report of Miss Carpenter’s Red Lodge Girls’ Reforma¬ 
tory for 1865, I find the following :—“ When our first attempts 
were made in 1863 to reform convicted girls, we had to deal with a 
class who formed organized gangs among themselves such as are 
described in “ Jane Cameron”, and who were regularly trained 
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thieves, who wore hardened hy heiiifj in jail six or eight times. 
Now we seldom meet with a second eonvieted girl, though we never 
doeline any who are not above our age or penitentiary eases ; and 
no traces remain to oui- knowledge of gangs of girls who are regu¬ 
lar thieves.” 

What. efFeet Rehu-matories have had in eheeking adult erira((, 
cannot easily he aseertained with any a(!curacy; though it is eh'ur 
that if a eeriaiii number of juveniles are reclaimed from a career of 
vice year after year, the ra.nks of habitual criminals must he pro- 
jKutioiiately reducisd. And, as a matter of fact, we find that serious 
organized crime—es[)eclally olTen(;es ag'ainst ])ropei’ty—has eonsidtu-- 
jibly diminished in England during the last, few years, as will appear 
from the hjllowina' 'I’able : 
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At the conclusion of tho lecture, the CnAiRMAN (Dr. K. McLson) .said:—Wc 
liavo listonoJ with very j;rcat pl(>asure avid protit to Mr. Deverley’s paper on 
ilut'ormatory Schools, a subject wdiich is certainly one of deep social interest to 
evinyhody, natives as well as Euroiieans, in this country. He has raised 
several points pcrinittinf? of di.scusM'oii, and 1 hope that sotno ininnhcrs of the 
Association will now pve us the benefit ol' their views on the •'eneral iiuestion. 
or ou some of the special features of it to which Mr. Beverley has directed our 
attention. 

Baiiu Skinatii (<nosE ro.se and spoke as follows:—I have very ^reat 
pleasure in proposiiii; a vote of thanks to the learned lecturer lor the very 
excellent lecture he has just read to us on a very interesting subject. The 
subject of Beforinatory Schools is a most important one. It is at present 
receiving eonsiderahlc attention at the ha.iids of Government, and it may he 
hoped that the Reformatory School which has just been established at Alipore 
will he the first of a number of such schools established in all parts of India. 
The value of these Reformatory Schools cannot be over-rated. Once those 
schools are established in the interior of districts, their efl'eet upon crime cannot 
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but bo marvellous. Under the operation of an efficient system of Reforinatory 
Schools, crime will be repressed in the land as it were, and society iiioalculably 
beiieiited. 1 think the infonnation which the learned lecturer has placed before 
us is undoubtedly valuable at the iiresent day; and the views expressed may bo 
accepted a.s sound and correct. The entire paper is well worthy of considera¬ 
tion and discussion at a Social Scienco Association meeting, and our host thanks 
ai'o due to the learned lecturer for introducing the subject and reviewing it in 
the rnauucr in which he has reviewed it. 

Mb. J. 13. Knight said :—In rising to second the vote of thanks which 
has been proposed, 1 have very little to say except to express the great interest 
with which I have heard the lecture delivered. The name of “ Reformatory 
Schools ” is a very attractive one, and the idea of reforming criminals is one 
which commends itself to every one. The difficulties with which the subject is 
Burroiinded iijipear to me to be very great, and my idea of thc.su difficulties is 
not lessened by the paper which has been read to us. It makes me almost 
fincy that the experiment which is now being tried has been begun without due 
deliberation, as, although it has been under the. consideration of the Government 
for a long time, still in one very important point it seems to me that an error 
has been committed, and that is in placing boys of too great an age in the 
school to begin with. In visiting the Reformatory the otlier day 1 saw amongst 
the forty or more boys that were there ten or twelve who exceeded the age 
sugge.sted in the paper as the maximum age of admission. I should imagine 
that the boys there were of low development, except in the development of 
criminal thoughts. I saw boys who had been repeatedly imprisoned before, 
placed in the school and allowed to mix with many mere children and even 
among these children there were some with half a dozen rings on their 
wrists, every ring rei)resenting a previous conviction. No one can do 
otherwise than sympathise with this great attempt which is being made for 
the instruction of these boys in various industrial occupations. But here 
a dijjiculty arises—not that they arc not sha<p enough, but the difficulty is to 
find teachers for them. It w.-vs thoughtat one time that linns in Calcutta might 
s<md work to be done in tlie .school, but this secm.s almost hopeless, the work¬ 
men being so wedded to their own ways. I hope some way may he devised to 
meet this difficulty so that the great object of the scdiool may be attained, 
namely, to give these boys a tnidc by way of earning their own living by a 
Useful handicraft, and so, if possible, save them from the evil influences with 
which their lives have hithmto been surrounded. 

Banu AsHUTo.sn Buswa.s .said Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
With groat iileasuro I rise to BU)iport tho vote of thunks which has been so 
ably moved and seconded by the two sjieakers who have preceded me; and in 
doing so I feel it necessary to make some ohservatious regarding a system of 
reclamation which has b(>en introduced in many countries of Europe, and which 
the experience of those oountries-tas of late taught our rulers to experiment 
with in this land of ours. At this advanced hour of the day, and when the 
rules of this Association place ten minutes’ time only at the disposal of a 
speaker, I do not think it advisable to comment on the merits of tho lecuire at 
length, but will content myself with making some cursory remarks on certain 
points that have not been touched either by the lecturer or by the speakers. 

When I reflected upon the criminal lists published every year under the 
auspices of our local Government, when I reflected upon the figures iu those 
lists (the list lor the year 1872 showed only 327 juvenile offenders under 16 
years of age, and in the two subsequent years tho number appears to have risen 
9 
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to 648 aij<l 687 rcsjjoi'livt'ly), I rejoiced witliin inyRelf that juvenile crime in 
India was very little. Hut, along with thj.s, two (juest.ioiis at onco ])vesented 
themselves to my mind Jbr sidution. yirsi, whether or how far it was 
practienhlo to form classes with smdi a small nninher, aiul that mimher scattered 
all over the province. 'J'his (jiieslion has to a very great extent heen answered 
hy the llel'ormatory M’hich was opened the other day. iit Ali])ore. Hat'fhern 
still remains the other qne.stion, whether refonnalory in.slitiitions ought to bo 
established and maintained as State schoids or whidhei' they ought to he 
e.stiiblished and maintained by voluntary suhscriptions. In approaching this 
question it must he distinctly'borne in mind that at ju'esent nhatever may he 
sjient upon them will be so much mom'V withdrawn IVom other ])urj)o.ses for 
which we may he called upon to contribute in some sluqie or other. It must 
also he remembered that the financial condition of the enqiire is anything hut 
satisfactory, it is both embarrassed and anomalous, the jircssure already e,vi.sting 
upon the ri'venue is hundred-headed, and I fear to add one head more to it; it 
would be to malic the anomaly more anomahais. 1 should therefore like to see 
that the reformatory institutions here are not made so many burdens upon the 
State, but are maintained hy voluntary subscription.s. It may be asked—Can 
we, hope to raise a- I'espeetable sum by' private .subscri])tions .t* To this I answer— 
Yes, We may be impervious to all arguments in I'avor of taxation; we m;iy 
grudge ])aying a pice to the tax-gatherer; hut. we never grudgi' to makejirivate 
contributions. You all know that a .spirit of ]diilanthro]>y, a disinterested 
benevolence, forms the palladium of oiir moral character, and there can, I say, 
be no difficulty in ra.ising a respectabh- sum by private subscriptions amongst a 
people .so generous and benevolent. Let the local authorities aiqieal to the 
generous instincts of the peojile. call upon them to coutrilmte as imudi as their 
means will permit towards the maint^uianee of their reibrmatories, and I assure 
thorn oi'a pronqit, syuqiathetic, and cordial response to that call, (leiitlemen, 
I .should he greatly mistaken alaait the character of my countrymen,—of those 
whose forelathers sent forth their^inddhist mbssloiiarieson their errands of duty 
and phiUuithroiiy', of those wlio have assemhled within these walls to-day', if I 
could not a.s.sure tliem of such a re.ady response. 

Again, while upon tlie question of finance, I must not forget to tell you 
that the law, as it had heeii originally pro|)osed, contained some enabling provi¬ 
sions. It enabled the munieipalities to e.stablish or to contribute to the cost of 
refonnat,dries. It enabled the tioveriniient to charge the cost or a portion of 
the cost of these institutions to the parents of the children brought under their 
amelioratnig iiillueiices None of these jirovisious have found iilaee in tlie Act. 
Till! excision of the first 1 do not regret at all, for 1 have, pvotest.ed on more 
th.aii one (X'ca.siou against the use of municipal money for educational i'ui‘pose.s, 
while the more legitimate purposes of liealth and conservaney remain unaccom¬ 
plished. Hut 1 sincerely regret the excision of the .second set of provisions, aud 
I regret it all the more because it has l>oen justified witli .arguments Lorrowed 
from false an.alogy. At this advanced hour 1 need not state those arguments 
in detail nor cut open the fallacy which nnderlie.s them. Sulilec it to .answer 
them by stating to you that .similar provisions do still exist in the I'lnglisli 
statute, upon the ba.sis of wliicb the present law' stands. Theie i.s also a middle 
course open to us;—a reconciliation is possible between tliose who opjiosed 
these provisions, and ourselves who would like to retain them. Dividing the 
whole period of detention into two parts, one of which you may call the 
iiupri.soiiment term, and the other the mm-imprisoiimcnt term, the Government 
can in all fairness charge the cost of maiutcnaiice of the detained during the 
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Jattev torm to thuir pnvcnts while excusing them from miintaininrj them for the 
loriiior term. I’orhiipri T am not clear. Let me siii)pos(! an o.xlimi))1o and illus¬ 
trate my meaniii'i. Suppose a youth of 11 is sentenced to one year's iinprisoii- 
iiient under a, certain section of I he Orimiiiiil Code, and that instead of Indnif 
sent^to jndson he is admitted into a reformatorv where lie is detained say for 
4. years. One of these four years I call the imprisonment tei m and the other 
three the non-imprisimnumt, term, durin;' which I say the (lovernment can 
justly call upon his jiarents to maintain him. I say, lliuii. lhal. we must have a 
separate distinct Kcl'orma.t,ory Fund, and that the fund must he rai.scd and fed 
hy vidiintary suhserijitions and contnhutions from ]).irents. 

Heie I heir to put forth another suooestion. I should like to see that a 
jioriion of this fund is devoted tosfivins; to t.ho.se who are dischai'ood and who 
are certitied as worthy of the favour,or////i',}, in order to enable them 
to set iiut on their newly learned career of industry and honesty. I make this 
su"’j;estion hecanse who knows that, if thrown upon society wdthout c.piital to 
start with, hut with increased amhition, these discharged youths will not resort 
to wicked or foul means for raismy; the necessary capital. I do not claim anv 
oriyinalily for Ihis suu'yestion, hut I have borrowed it from certain Knglish 
statutes regulating a siinihir in.siitution in Kngland. 

One word more and 1 have done. The law, as it was originally laid down in 
the Ilill, contained jirovisions for two cla.sses of persons,—for youths who have 
wrecked (heir idiaractcr and hecome the frightful scourge of society, as well as 
till' youths who have no ostensihle means of living and are suspected of loading 
had lives. Jhit the amelimating inllilences of the “ Iteformatory Schools Act” 
have been emnlined to the i'onner. In England you know, as has been said by 
the learned lecturer, there are distinct organisations known as industrial schools 
where the hitter class of youths are drilled and provided for. And this is tho 
re.Lsoii why the reformatory schmils there tire confined to juvenile offendor.s alone. 
l!ui ill our country we have not got such drilling institutions as the industrial 
schools of England. AVhv then, I ask, should the doors of our reformatories 
he opened to the one and shut, against the other who may prove to be equally 
dangerous to society f I s.iy, then, let those youths who eonimit crimes and 
those who have no ostensible means ot living, both he drilled together under tho 
rool'of one eommoii rel'oriiiatory; let its aiiioliorating inlliienees be shared 
equally hy the two. As the Act at ]ireseiit stands, it fulfils half its objects, satks- 
fies half its ends, .shoots half its mark. 1 e.iii conceive of no .arguments against 
the e.'cUmdiiig the sjiliere of iict.ioii of our reformatory schools. The arguments 
which wore urged against it in (he Council smacked too much of sentimentalism; 
they are too vague, too tlinisy to he disoii.ssod at length to this meeting spe¬ 
cially at this late hour. With these suggestions, I .support the vote of thanks 
with very great jileasure. 

Mk. iiiivuiariY said:--1 have only a few remarks to make in reply. I 
should like to correct in the first instance, a false imiiression which may he in¬ 
ferred from the remarks of the last speaker as regards the manner in which the 
hoys should be disposed of when di.sehai'ged from llcfonnatorj' Schools. The Act 
lirovides that, after detention for a ecrtaiii time, tlic managers should use their 
he.st eiideavoiir.s (.o get the hoys lieeiised out iirior to their final discharge; and 
prohahly before that time arrives they will all he in suitable places of employ¬ 
ment either in (lovernment workslio])s or elsewhere. 1 m:iy also state, that 
besides these provisions of the law, the riihs which have been drawn up for the 
inaiiageiiient of these reliinnalories, ])roviJe that boys may be allowed certain 
earnings or rewards which will be put hy to form a small fund wlilidi will he 
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made over to them on discharge. With regard to the establishment of industrial 
schools, I think the last speaker was somewhat inconsistent, for almost in the 
same breath he complained of the cost of Itefonnatories being thrown upon the 
Government, and at the same time desired to see the Government establish a 
second set of schools. As ho correctly stated, the original Bill contained provi¬ 
sions regarding boys of had character, who, how'ever, had not been convicted of 
crime; and the main reason why these jn'ovisions were struck out was the enor¬ 
mous cxjH'nsc ilmt would liave to be incurred il the Government took upon itself 
the cos*- of n .'m, iniiig and training all the hud and destitute boys tliat might 
be I'ound in in ..mniry. It was therefore tlnmglit convenient at first to intro¬ 
duce provisions similar to those contained in the English Act for reformatories 
only, leaving the eslahlishment of industrial schools to some future time when 
they may be established ami maintained by the hel]i of ])rivate exertions. 

The Chaikmah (Dr. McLeod), in winding up the proceedings, s^d :—I 
have much ])leasure in conveying the very best thanks of this meeting to Mr. 
Beverley for the most interesting paper he has read, and which has, 1 confess, 
given rise to more discussion than 1 expected. I thought that, .as the subject 
was still vei’y young in India, as the reasons which have led to the establishment 
of rcform.atory' schools in other countries have not been very jironiinentiy hel'oro 
the public in this country ; as the grounds lor trying the experiment in India 
have not been the subject of ])Opular agitation or controversy; as the experiment 
itself is in a very' early stage and infomiation regarding its work.ing and success 
ueces.sarily scanty',-—very lew uicinhers of this A.ssociation could have I’ormcd 
very definite opinions on the matter. But I have been pleasantly disappointed. 
1 find from the remarks which have been made tluit the subject ha-s given rise 
to thought which, at least in the case of one sjieakei', has resulted in very pro¬ 
nounced views. 

The essence of the cose appe.ars to me to be this That in essaying to 
establish reformatory schools in this country, the State has simply furnished 
another instance of the need which arises for its occasional assumption of a 
paternal or jiarental responsibility, a responsibility wliicli it assumes in this 
case only where parents are manifestly unfitted for the discharge of their jia- 
rental functions; when children either have no parents to guide them, or, if they 
have are better apart from than with them. In countries more advanced in 
political and social education than India, public opinion has such a powerful, 
intelligent and humane inllueiiee, that this and other matters afiecting social 
well-being may safely he left to the operation of social as distinguished troni 
political forces and agencies. In this country all political and most social 
movements centre in the Government. The Government embodies almost ex¬ 
clusively social and ]iolitieaj thought and elfort, and so it happens that enter¬ 
prises which elsow’liere are initiated and earned into effect by the people 
themselves under the sanction and a)iproval ofthe legislature and governing 
power, are here originated and cxecutc'd by the Government. 

The speaker who contended that lleformalory Schools should rest upon 
non-official enterprise, management and support, has takeu up what is theo¬ 
retically a most excellent position. Perhaps with the progress of civilization and 
social development in this country, the public feeling and agency of the 
intelligent and advanced classes may relievo the Government of the duty and 
task of reforming juvenile criminals. This were a highly desirable result, but 
I think the Government is very right in assuming as it does the responsibility 
and duty incumbent on the community in regard to juvenile offenders, and m 
giving the official (dassos and the substantial non-official classes a start in this 
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direction. I am sure wo mnst agree with the speaker in hoping that in future 
it may ho possible not only for these schools to be started and supported by 
non-official agencies, hut to be managed, ;is in Europe, by non-official agencies 
;mder the guidance and subject to the criticism and control of an educated pub- 
tie feeling and opinion. The same speaker argued, as I understood hiin^ that 
lioformatory Hchools are not needed in tliis country, .as juvenile criminals form 
so small a [lart of the total prison population. I think that the paucity of 
youthful oli'enders against law is a legitimate subject i'or congratulation, but 
it does not follow that, because juvenile oli’enders are comparatively few, 
therefore no effort should be made to reform them. Everything in tlii.s country 
is apt to coino under the great and dominant law of custom, .and to organize 
itself into the class habit; and crime is no exception. Thuggee and daooity 
are the mo.st conspicuous illustrations of this tendency as regards criminal prac¬ 
tices, .ind, as Mr. Beverley has pointed o\it, the reformatory and industrial idea 
h.as been successfully ap])lied to the former. When parental influences acting 
on the 3 'outh of any cki.ss are influenees perpetuating criminal jiropensities and 
])racliees, the sooner the Ht.ate or the public .steps into the jil.ace of the parent 
tlie better, however few or many the number requiring this interference. An¬ 
other speakiw has alluded to the value ;ind the difficulty of ui)i)lyiMg industry a.s 
a reforming agent in these schools. You .are awaro that tills clement has 
always constituted a prominent feature of prison administration in India. One 
of the most able aud energetic of jirison administrators in this presidemyq 
Dr. P. J. Mouat, made this a very strong point in his managemout of jails; and 
certainly in combination with chissificatioii,—the segregation of the habitually 
criminal from the accidentally in- easually criminal—it offers the most jiowerful 
means at the dispo.sal of jn'ison otlicbils of reforming the bad and preventing 
the comp.aratively good from lapsing into deeper degradation or vice. It is a 
matter of regret that industrial and other reformatory influences cannot be 
dissociated from the demoralising surroundings supplied by a jail; but the sub¬ 
ject is a very difficult one, and it is only in the case of juveniles, and only 
partially with them, that reformatory detention can as yet be substituted for 
punitive incarceration. I quite agree in the opinion wbich bus been expressed 
as regards the (lucstion of age. I think that in this countiy peojilc ago jircm.a- 
turcly as compared with Europe; ami that the limit of age ought therefore to 
be below the English limit. Children become boys, and boys men, earlier in 
India than in England, and these changes imply the earlier formation and fixa¬ 
tion of character and habits. I will not tax your jiatieuce any longer, but I 
think the Association owes Mr. Beverley a debt of gratitude for the lecture he 
has given u.s, and I hope the next time we may have the subject before us 
we m.ay he able to .say .something more definite about it, and congratulate our¬ 
selves upon the success of these Ileformatory Scliools. 
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3 .—On the statistics and Causes of Suicide in India. 
Bu Kennkth McLeod, a. m., m. d. 

\ Jicjul on th(' 13th Juru;, 1S73. ] 


Mr. JliK'klo has jK)iiife(l out in <1 k‘ introdndion to his llinlory 
of CiritizdHon. iit Fjiiiihuiil, tlial, liowovor much human evenhs 
may appear to he, wlien viewed individually^ the resi 'It of eluuiee, 
,or human actions the <'on.se({uenee of an exerei.se of freewill and 
choice!, still in any eommnnily the.se events and actions will he 
found to rejK'at themselves in eijnal successive jteriods of time with 
wonderfnl rcf^ailarily and in marveltoeis aritImietieal similarity. 
He aro'ues from this nndouhled truth tliat meids lives and acts are 
the ])rodne(. of social force.s which determine, irre,s])eetive of 
individual freewill, a, certain nnmher and kind of effects ; thaf tite 
apjearent choice of tlii! individual from eonllieting' motives is hut. 
the last link of a chain of causes which encircles linmaii heino-s 
and inevitahly hinds them to certain eonrs(!s of conduct, and tliat. 
from these eirenm.stances history onyht to hecoine an exact stiiih, 
ea])ahle of cultivation hy statistical methods; the reyularly reenrrino' 
events huin^ used as a series of social constants from which to 
deduce! settled and jiernianent social laws. It would he ca.sy to 
illustrate this jiosititai hy (‘xainples and to f;;ive instances of th(! 
method of study. M(!n do the same things in the same way from 
year to year,aix! horn,marry and die in very similar mimhers,commit 
the same kinds of erinu-s to the .same ex.tent, nay, commit similar 
acts of thoughtlessness and inadvertence with ama.zliig- regularity. 
Thus, a certain iinmher of ])ersons are found to forgeh to address 
their letters every year and to dro]> them into the letter-ho.v with 
hlaidc covers, and the numher of those vvho commit this act of 
ahsnrdity varies little from year to year. In some cases the nxison 
of the regularity of recJiirrence is very apjiarcnt. For e.vainple, 
1 have extracted fr(jm (he Report- of the Registrar-General ol 
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Jiii,ijlan(l for the year lS7^i a return* sliovviiig- tin; number of 
deaths in tlie streeis of London caused hy horses and v(diicles during' 
tlie 5 years DSd*,)-! S7-‘}. The totals ft>r the tiv(5 years are— 
lilS^ ^(JSj ;ild, 217—jirogressively increasing- witli a growing ])o- 
]iulation, and varying only to the extcait of 25 or 12 j'er cent, of the 
avfiragti. When tin* numhers are ealenluted on a inillion of in- 
liahitants the figures ar(>,—oS-O, hU-S, til'd ()2'() and (il'fS, tlie 
llueiiiatioii now amounting to only (i per cent, of the average. This 
is a very simple ease. We have from year to year very much the 
same ninnher of stri'ets, ])ersons, horses and vehieles doing very 
inueli the same kind of work ; hut when we take such data as mar¬ 
riages', murders, forgeries, the unilsu-mity is more remarkahle and 
its causes mi're diilieuH. to trace. The truth of Mr. Jhickle^s prin- 
ci 2 >le is further jiroved hy the fact that lluetuatimis in the social 
conditions of aeommunity ea.use iliK'tuations in its social events. 
Thus, marriages have heen shown to “ hear a fixed and detinite re¬ 
lation to the ju'iee of eorn,'’ and the disturhanees of social har¬ 
mony and thr\rhythin of social phenomena caused hy such jiolitical 
eonvidsious as the French Itevolution and the Indian Sejioy Alutiny 
are too well knowm to require detailed illustration. Mr. Buckle 
derives his strongest examjile of the law of social constant,s from 
the subject of our jiresent discussion. “ Among jmhlic and i-egis- 
tered crimes,” he wu'ites, “there is none which seems so eonqdetely 
ilependent on tlui individual as suicide. Atteinyits to murder or to 


* Deaths in tlie streets of T/ondon canaed by horses ond vetiicles in the 5 years 
IStiit-Ta. 
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roll may lie, and eonstantly are, sneeessfully rcsist.ed; liafllecl some¬ 
times by the party attaeked, sometimes by the offieers of justice. 
]lut an attempt to commit suicide is much less liable to interrup¬ 
tion. The man who is determined to kill himself is not prevtuited 
at the last moment by the struggles of an enemy, and, as he can 
easily guard against the interference of the cavil power, his act 
becomes as it were isolated; it is cut off from foreign disturbanc'es, 
and seems more clearly the product of his own volition than any other 
offence could possilily be. Wc may also add that, unlike crimes 
in general, it is rarely caused by the instigat ion cif confederates; 
so that men, not being goaded into it by their com])anions, are 
uninllueneed hy one g-reat class of external associations which 
might hamper what is termed the frcedonr of their will. It may, 
therefore, very naturally be thought impracticable to refer suicide 
to general princijdcs, or to detect anything like' regularity in an 
offence which is so eccentric;, so solitary, so impossible t-o control 
by legislation, and whic'li the most vigilant jcolice c-an do nothing 
to diminish. There is another obstaele that imiiccdcs ovr view ; that 
is, that oven the best evidence respe(;ting suicide must always be 
very imperfect. Jn case's of drowning for example, dc'aths are liable 
to be returned as suic-ides which are accidental, while on the other 
hand some are c-alled accidental which are voluntary. Thus it is 
that self-murder seems to be not only cajiricious and uncontrolla¬ 
ble, but also very obscure in regard to proof; so that, on all these 
grounds, it might be reasonable to despair of ever tracing 'it to 
those general causes by whicdi it is produced, 'riiese being the 
pecidiarities of this singular crime, it is surely an astonishing fact 
that all the evidence we possess respcccting it jioints to one grc'ict 
conclusion, and c-an leave no doubt on our minds that suicide is 
merely the jiroduct of the general condition of society, and that the 
individual i'elon only carries into effect whal is a neccessary conse- 
rpiencc of jircceding circumstanccis. In a given .state of society a 
certain number of persons must put an end to their own life. This 
is the general law ; and the special question as to who shall commit 
the crime depends of course ujMin special laws; which, howevt'r, in 
their total action must obey the large social law to which they arc all 
subordinate.^’ The statistics collected by the Registrar-General of 
England fully conlirm Mr. Buckle’s statement. 1 find that taking 
a series of 17 years (1859-75), the lowest number of suicides per 
million of the population of England and Wales was Oil, and the 
highest 7(3, the numbers following each other thus,—04, 70, 68, 05, 
00, 04, 07, 61, Hi, 70, 7:3, 70, 66, 60, 05, 68, and 67. “The 
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nniii1)eT of suicides to he committed ne.vt year,” writes Dr. Farr 
ill commenting on tlie mortuary returns for 1S73, “ can be pre¬ 
dicted with inueli greater certainty tlian the rainfall.” Here, then, 
we jjosse.ss a social constant of remarkable interest (lepeiiding on 
some constant state of the individuals composing a comniimity, and 
on some constant iuHuencos liy which they are surrounded, which 
oilers a singularly appropriate gauge of the social condition of 
the eommunity and its component units. 1 liave thought that 
J might render a useful service to this Society and to social science 
generally hy collecting all the available statistics on the subject of 
suicide in India, and eiideavouriiig to jihme my linger on the intlu- 
euces* the social weaknesses, to which this crime—.so opposed to the 
strongest instincts of human beings, so isolated and apparently 
autogenous—is due. 1 have accordingly searched published returns 
and books, and ap])lied for information to Sanitary Commissioners, 
I’olice Oliicers and others,* with the result that 1 have been enabled 
to coinjiile a very coniidete scries of tables which 1 place at the 
disposal of ti^e Society. I have selected the five years liS7?-7() and 
tahidated tlu; iigures rendered by these for several reasons. In the 
first place they nnider more accurate figures, because the estimates 
of population furnislied by the census of lS7:i are tlie most correct 
which have hitherto been ob1,ained, and mortuary registration has 
been more carefully conducted within recent years. In the second 
place, 1 have lx>eu enabled to prc.scnt a series of years, which will 
illustrate the existeiKic or otherwise of an element of constancy or 
constant re])etition in this matter. Thirdly, the period embraced 
by the figures—a quimjueuniad—is a convenient period for future 
comparison, and excludes the risk of presenting’ the excciptional 
results which slmrter periods soraetimc’s di.sclose; and, fourthly, the 
term of years selected is sufficiently recent, to entitle the results to 

* My acknowl(!(ls()raent.s for aid willingly renderod are specially duo to the 
following gontlomcn:— 

Surgeon Major \V. R. Corni.<!li, Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. 

Surgeon Major U. Harvey, Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

Surgeon Major T. (1. Hewlett, Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay. 

Surgeon Major J. B. Lyon, K. C. S., Choinioal Analyser, Bombay. 

Moiilvi Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor. 

Rev. K. M. Banorjoa, LL. D. 

W. D. Pratt, Esq., Personal Assistant, Inspector-General of Police, L. P. 

T. G. Weir, Esq , Health Officer, Bombay. 

H. Stanlairough, Esq., Coroner of Madras. 

Major T. K. Guthrie, Assistant Inspector-General of Police, Madras, 

Surgeon Major A. J. Payne, M. D , Health Officer of Calcutta. 

J. Lambert, Esq., Deputy Commisaionor of Police, Calcutta 

Col. E. Tyrwhitt, Inspoctor-Goneral of Police, N. W. Provinces and Oudli. 

A. Vincent, Esq., Acting Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
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be viewed with tlu> spoeial interest ajuterlaining to contt'Tnj)or:iry 
history. 

Death-registration is still very imperfect in India, and I 
would not ask you to accept these figures as perfectly accuriite; 
still, I believe that returns referring to so striking a matter as self- 
murder are more likely to be correct than general mortuary 
returns, and, such as tliey are, the figures are tlui best—the only 
figures—obtainable. The tables refer to the thre(' Presidiuicic's and 
embi’ace all tlie towns and districts included in them with the ex¬ 
ception of Assam, Burmah, Ilyderabiul and Native States. 'I'he 
particular points illustrated by them, arc—1st, The numher of deaths 
by suicide which occur atiitually and their relation to population. 
2iul, The j)roj)ortious of the sexes displayed by the returns, fird. 
The methods of committing suicide adopted in different parts of 
India; and, 4th, the number of suicidal deaths which occur in ditt'er- 
ent months and seasons. 1 should have wished to b(! able to present 
some statistical information regarding age, race, caste, edu(%ation, 
employment and other socaal conditions such as mi,“?.n’iage, but I 
have only been able to collect a few scraps. 

I shall now pro(x*ed to relate in gen(!ral terms the conclusions 
dedueible from these tables arranged as I have now indicated, and 
shall then endeavour to lay liefore you some considerations I’cgard- 
ing the causes, physical and moral, which appear to determine the 
crime of suicide in this country, and to offer some suggestions 
derived therefrom regarding social reformation. ' 

1. NumLe.}' of Shicides .—Vou will observe from the summary 
table which I exhibit (No. 20) that the number of deaths by 
suicide registered in dift'erent Provinces and Presidencies varies 
very considerably, ranging from I2'7 per million in the Punjab 
to 70'f) in the Central Provinces.* Tlu^se arc the mean rates of 
the quinquenniad and for the whole area and population of the 
Presidency or Province. If we take the mean death-rate from all 
causes rendered by the mortuary statistics of the same years, there 
can be no doubt that registration is very defective. Whether the 
registration of suicidal deaths is as defective as that of deaths 
from all causes is open to question. The numbers are undoubtedly 
considerably below the truth. This is proved in the case of Bengal 
by the results shown by selected areas in which special pains 

• The following figures, indicating the rates per million of population of 
suicide in the various countries of Kurope, are quoted from the lievne df Franrc :— 
Saxe Altcnherg, 303; Denmark, 288; Saxony, 261; Sloswig, 200; Holstein, 173; 
Mccklenhurgh, 169; Lanenherg, 158 ; Ohicnlrarg, 165 ; H.anover, 120 ; Prussia, 123 ; 
France, 40; Badon, 309 ; Norway, 94; Bavaria, 75; England, 69; Sweden, 68; 
Belgium, 66 ; Austria, 43 ; Scotland, 36 ; Spain, 14. 
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wore taken to obtain correct i-etnrns ; for, while the mean rate for 
tlie Province is only 31'3 per million (table No. 2) the rate renflerecl 
by these areas is 47‘b (table No. 3). 

, I l)ave placed the f^encral death-rate of the period in each 
table, and it ■will serve as some indication of the accuracy of the 
return of suicides. lint, whether the suicidal rate of any Presidency 
or Province is hijjh or low, you will observe by examining'the detailed 
tables that there is eomi)aratively little fluctuation from year to year. 
Whatev(!r the lig'ure may be, it is repeated tvith very slight varia¬ 
tion j sf) that each of the areas comprised in these tables has a 
characteristic (pninpieunial index which the experience of each year 
of the period closely approximates. While the ligure for the 
whole area presents this evidencii of constancy, we find on analys¬ 
ing the district returns of each Province that there is a very wide 
difference in the rates rtnidered by these, some districts exhibiting 
high rates and others low rates. In this respect also there is a 
serial uniformity, for we further find that the high or low rates of 
any year of •■he scries are re]>eated with riiinarkable iidelity in the 
other years. ^ 

1 have thus been eiuibled to seletd, in each Province certain 
districts in which suicides arc rein.arkably frcxpieut. I liave taken 
five of these and noted the mean result of the (piinquemiiad in 
each case. The detailed figure's of the five years fully illustrate 
the law of uniformity exhibited by the provincial results. There 
are,*111011, in each Province a certain number of districts in which 
the propensity to self-i'nurder is specially eonsjiicuous. Why it 
is so, I am unable to .say; but the facts are as I have rejiresented 
them, and I must leave the reasons for the excess for future 
investigation. It would occupy too much time to go through 
the iignres of the various Provinces in detail, and I will content 
niyself by referring to tlio.se of the Province of Bengal in which 
we arc most interested. 

It appears that suicide is more rife in certain districts of Behar 
Uiiid Orissa than in any oilier jiart of the Province; the figures 
rendered by some districts of Central Bengal—Nuddea, Jessore and 
Howrah for examjile—coming nearest to i hese. Colonel .1. R. Pughe, 
the Inspector-General of Police, in Jiis rejmrt for the year 1872, 
exhibits suicidal deaths in Bengal according to divisions. The 
Presidency division comes first with 371 deaths, (5()'7 per million 
of population); Patna next with 310, (21’1); Rajshahye follows with 
liTh, (2r)"3); Orissa has 207, (18); Dacca 202, (2T2) ; Burdwan 199, 
(27-3) ; and the remaining five divisions of the Province render less 
fhan 100 each (Chota N-agpore 97, Bhaugulpore 17, Chittagong 29 
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and Cooch Beliar IS). These are the figures of one year; but they 
give a general confirmation to the conclusion above stated. The 
five districts which I have found to exceed all others in this 
respeef., are : Pooree, Cuttack, Nuddea, katna and Oya. Tlu'y 
give a mean rate per million of and individually exhibit 

rates of 100‘7, S,r2, 71, 5f)'7 and 49-5. The same inccpiality 
of incidence obtains in all countries. It has been found in 
England that the counties of Middlesex and "Westmorland 
return an excess of suicidal deaths as compared with otliers. 

It would be of ])rofound interest to asccutain why tluise diifer- 
ences exist, but the iiKpiiiy is obviously a most difficult one 
and would necessitate a s])ccial investigation. Imitation and social 
habit, no doubt, acicouut partly for the rtjsult, but the real reason 
must bo sought deeply in the social circumstances of these loealiticis 
as compared with others. 

Another striking fact indicated by tiie .statistics is, that, more 
suicides occur in towns than in country place's. London has a 
suicidal rate of 82'8 against 6(>‘2 for tlie wliolc of /England and 
Wales; Calcutta a rate of 77’G against dJ'.'i for the Province 
of Bengal; the town of Madras a rate of !)4 against tlie 

Presidency rate, and the town of Bombay 9U'l against 4!) foi’ 
the whole Presidency. The same result is ap]rareut on coin])aring 
the statistics of smaller towns with those of the surrounding 
district. Thus in Bengal the mean rate for selected urban areas is 
62'4j while that for rural areas is only 41‘7. It is possible'that 
reghstration is more perfect in towms wlicre the })o])uIatiou is more 
compact and the evemts more easily ascertained ; but there can be 
no question that more suicides do take place in tow'iis, and the 
reason doubtless consists in the greater poverty and vice of towns 
and the stronger pressure of social influences, good or bad, on 
individuals. 

2. Age .—I have found it impossible to obtain any information 
regarding the age at which suicides are most common. The facds 
arc carefully recorded in England, where it is found that the 
majority of men commit suicide' between the ages of 55 and (>5, 
of women between 45 and 55. The numbers below 15 and above 
80 are very small. I suspect that in this country the suicidal age 
would be found very considerably lower than in England; I should 
say, judging' from my experience in Jessore, between 25 and 55 
or even earlier for women ; but there are no data available.* Col. 

• Assislanl-Sur;;eon Gooroo Doyal Dosk Gooplo foimd tliat in 18 cnacs of 
gnicido [17 i'euialeg uud 1 male) examined at Tongail in the digtrict of Myrneugingd, , > 
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Pugho in tlio return wliieh I have cited, notes 23 suicides by chijdren 
(under 12 or 14 years 1 j)r(isuiuc) among ],71() at all ages, and the 
luspcccor-Gciieral of Police, Oudli, givijs 4() as the number 
of suicides by children against J',! 72 by adults in the 7 years 
187()-7<i. 

3. 8i‘,r .—Put the most striking fact in the statistics of self- 
murder in India is the <‘xeess of suicides cotiimitted by females as 
conii)a.red wilh males. There enn be no doubt whatever regarding 
the reliability of the figures in this rcs]»eet, for the whole tendency 
of statistics in India liverywhcrc is to uuder-regislcr vital events 
affecting femah\s. This is eous]iicuons in census returns, and in 
birlh and death statistics ; and even as reg-ards deaths caused by 
other descriptions of violence the same tendeney is manifest. The 
exe('ss of female suicides may therefore be accepted as an un¬ 
doubted fact, and the figures probably rather fall short of the 
truth than otherwise. 

1 have shown in the .summary table (No. 2(1) the relation 
which the rstes per million of suicides among mah's and females 
hold, taking 100 males as the staiulard of comparison. The 
general result is, that, while in England the relation is 100 males to 
iidorot females, in India the jn’oporfion is in round numbers as 
100 to liiO. In other words, for every 2 males wlio commit 
suicide, 3 females do so. The figures of different Provinces vary 
considerably, from 100 lo lOf) in the Madras Presidency, up to 100 
to in the North Western Provinces. The towns of ^Madras and 
liombay give rather lower rates of female than male suicides. It 
is also oliservablc that the districts which give higher suicide rates 
than the ])rovineial averagt' also give higlu'r proportions of female 
suicides. This, further, eontirms the general truth as to the greater 
tendency among females to commit suicide in India than among 
males.* 

10 (15 feiM.ilcs and 1 male) ware below 25 years of ago and <mly 2 females above 25. 
(Judiftn Mnftctd Otor///*, Vol. IX, cage 17!*). 

* Klii'oial ob.SL'1'va(ions in paviiciilar districts oonliriii tlioso losulfs. 

Dr. W. B. licafson ia a “jmsds of modico-lcf'al i>nil murlfui o.Miiiiiiiationa niado 
in tbo diatriot, of Da<'i'ii during tlw year ISUo ” foimil tliat of 41 oasca of auioido, ‘27 
Wore females and 11 males, (>5'S and :14‘2 per oonl. or 100 males to lOa foinalos. 
{Imlinii Medifnl (inzfUr. Yol. I, Jiage 837). 

Jlr. Vincent llichards found that of 75 jmt mor/fin examinations of cases of 
aaifido made in tlio district of Ilaneoorab In tbo 10 joais ]H(!9-70, 42 wen; females 
and 33 males. 5G and 44 percent, or 100 males to 127 females [hniiaH Medical 
Gazette, Vol. VI, page 232). 

Assistant-.Surgism tlooroo Doyal Doss floopto found that of 18 post mortem, 
examinations made in eases of snirido at Tangail in the distiiel of ilyraonsing in 
the year 1874-75, 17 wore feuialos andl malo 94'4 imd 6'6 per cent, or 100 males to 
1700 females (Ine. citj. 
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Hero, then, we ])Osserfs a most important soeial fact, and one 
worthy of tlie very s{)e(‘ial at,tentioii of tliis Association. Whatever 
the (ianses are which determine people to put an end to their own 
existence in this country, they press more st rongly upon the fepiale 
section of the pojuilation than the male. This must he duo to 
somethinif s])e(Mal in females themselves as comi)ared with males or 
to something' special in the social indiienees acting iijion thorn 
if they do not possess an inlnu'cnt pi'oncncss to tlur crime. The 
weakness is citln'i' in the individuals themselves or their surromid- 
ings or perhaps in hoth. Wherever the truth lies, and we shall 
endeavour to throw some li<^ht on the (|ue.stion in discussing causes, 
the matter is one deserving of, nay demanding, very sjroeial and 
anxious thought. 

t. i\Iodcs of Commillint/ Suicide.. —As regards the methods 
hy which srrieide is committed, there is this very conspicuous iind 
remarkable fact, that, taking into aee<nui1, expt'ricnu'e in every 
eoimtry, they are reducible to a very few categoric's. Hanging, 
drowning, poisoning’, wounding (mostly hy cutting tlv^'tliroat), and 
shooting, these live methods embrace aliout nine-tenths of the cases 
of self-murder all over the world.* In tliffereiit nations and e.om- 
mnnities one or other method is a])t to ae(piir(! prominence; hut, 
whatever the ])eculiarit,y of any nation or community may he in this 
res])ect, it is .apt to Ik’ ])erpctuated and re])eated from year to year. 
Habit, imitation and .suggestion are the three! mental forces that 
dcitcrmine this remarkahle result, and the power of imitation‘and 
suggestion in this matter hiis been singularly exempli(i('d. Thus, 
Dr. 4\(rl)es Winslow in his work on the Aiialomi/ of Suicide men¬ 
tions that a very singular ease of suicide occurred in Paris. An 
individual ju’ejnired a net hag for himself and hung it outside his 
window; into this he descended head foremost and then cut his throat. 
The event caused a great sensation and was followed by many 
similar case.s. 4'he practice of (xmimitting- .suicide by moans of the 
fumes of burning charcoal is another Parisian custom which also 
depends for its perpetuation on imitiition and suggestion. 

Dr. Car])euter in his iut(!resting work on “ Mental Pli/xioloni/” 
mentions that, “ aFt(!r the suitiide of Lord Castlereagh, a large num¬ 
ber of j)ersons destroyed themselves in a similar manner.” In the 

* Dr. Taylor in his Principles ami Practice of Mrtlicnl Jnrisprudcncc (piUtion 
of 186/5, p. 103S) kImU'S that the mi»(ht of a p.‘a’tieiiLir siiot where suirhh! Ji.'is 
>ic(‘n aln'ady coiiimiUcd will oricn induce a pei'.son who m.'iy hitherto not hiivo 
heeii aiwpoeted of .'iny such disptraition, lit once to destroy himself. Thus ii sceoud 
loid t.hinl Kuieide took place from the monument near London Dridf'o soon after thi* 
first had oceurred. 
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same work he relates a very remarkable instance of the pow/3r of 
suggestion in governing the will towards suicide. “ Dr. Oppenheiin 
of Hamburg, having received for diss(;etion the body of a man who 
had .committed suicide by cutting his own throat, hut wlio had 
done this in such a manner that his death did not t.ake place until 
aFter an interval of gn'at sulTeriug, jokingly remarkc'd to his 
iiltendaut:—‘ IF you liave any faiuy to cut your Ihroat, don’t dt) it 
in sucli a bungling way lus Ibis ; a-little more to the left oar and 
you will cut the carotid artery.’ The individual to whom this 
danger(jns advice was addressed was a sobtu’ steady man with a 
Fainily and comfortable subsistence; he had never manifested the 
slighfe.st tendency to suicide, and had no notion to commit it, but, 
strange to say, tin* sight of the (!orpse and the observations made 
by Dr. O. sugg-ested to his mind the idea <d‘ self-destruction, and 
this took such linn hold of him that- h(‘carried it int.o execution— 
fortunately, however, without duly profiting by the anatomical in¬ 
structions he had received, for he did not cut the carotid but 

recovered. 

Another indnence strongly determining the manner in which 
suicide is committed is opportunity. The propensity to self-murder 
existing, it is natural to su])]iose that the readiest means towards 
that cud arc employed. In the o])ium districts of Bengal, the 
North We.stern Provimx's and Oudh, for cxam|)le, opium is almost 
the only instrument, of suicide. Where wells and tanks abound, 
therff' are a.do])ted as the ajgcnts.f Elsewhere hanging is the predo¬ 
minant method. A Brahman lias used his brahminieal thread for 
suicide and a woman her long liair. But the most remarkable 

• Another very similar instanro ia rotated hy Dr. Taylor in hia Frineijih-x and 
Practice of Medical Jurisprndotce (edition of ISGo, ]). 1037). “ Sir Cdiarle.s Itell 

relates that one of tho Snrguons of the Jliddlesex Hosi)it;il was in tlio habit of 
goinpf every momiiigto he shaved by a barber in tho neighbom-hood, who wa.H known 
as a steady industrious man. (Jno morning the Surgeon was eoiiversing with tlie 
harbor about an attempt at suieido whie.h had rooently oeeuired, and the Surgeon 
observed that tho man had not e.ut his throat in the right jilaoe. Tho barber then 
inquirod, casually, wliere tlic eut should have been ; tlio Surgeon pointed on his neek 
to the situation of tho carotid artery. Tho harlier in a few minutes letired to tho 
back of his shop and then cut his throat with tho razor with which ho had been 
shaving tho Surgeon ; he had wounded the carotid .artery in the ]>laoo indicated by 
the Surgeon and died before any assistaneo could bo rendered to birn. 

“Although tills act wa.s quite sudden and unexjioeted, it may have been only 
tho tinal result of a delusion wliieh had long existed concealed from others in the 
mind of this man—,just as the sight of a weapon has often lod to its use for the 
purpose of suieido.” 

t Suicide by drowning was at one time so common at Benares that the inter- 
ferouco of Government was considered nocossary to chock the practice.— Heber’s 
•louracy thronyh India, Vol. 1. pp. 389. 390. The custom of bathing evidently 
’suggested the use of water as on agont of self-dostruction. 
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illustnition of tlio influeneo of opportunity is in the British Army. 
Suieido hy g'uiishot, aeuounts for 5 jier cent, of suicidal deaths 
in l^nj^land and Wales, hut in the Ih-itish Army the pro])ortioii is 
hdA. The soldier linds liis rifle the handiest weapon when the 
suicidal fit comes on him. 

1 have thrown the information which T have heen able to 
ascertain on this subject into the form of a table (No. :i]) in which 
the facts eolleeted in this country are contrasted with those recorded 
in Eno;laiid. There hanginj^ accounts for27'S per etmt. of the cases, 
Mmmidiiio' (mostly cut throat) for :2o'l, drownino' for :li, ])oison for 
10‘S, o-iinshot for 5‘0, and S-1- eases ])er cent, come under the head 
“otherwise”. Females are more jn-oiie to drowning, hanging'aiul 
])oisoning‘than men, among- whom shooting- and wounding- are much 
more common. Now-, taking- Calcutta, as a t v]>e of Beng-al, for exact, 
figures for the ])i-ovinee ars* not available, [siisoniiig and hanging- ai-e 
found to be most ju-orainent (constituting M.-;2 and l.f-d ])er cent, of 
the methods of snieid(!) ; drow'uing and w-ounding account for only a. 
little ov(,‘r 5 per eemt,. each of the deaths, and gimshot^hr only -ho. 
Hanging is more common among females, and drowning, ]ioison, 
wounding and gunshot among males. Hanging and [loisoning are 
in trntli the two })repondcrating modes of self-murder in Bengal, 
but h:inging is the cu.stom of Bengal* and Orissa, poisoning by 
opium the custom of Behar. Opium and arsenic are almost, the only 
two poisons used for this })ur])Ose, and the former is nineh more 
largely used than the latter. In the year i,S?() ] drew up a i-(‘port 
on medico-legal returns collected in iSd-S and Lsdt) by the medical 
department from all ])arts of the Bengal Presidency, which I siib- 
secpiently ])nblished in 1,S75 under the title of Mcillcu-le^nl e.r- 
pcrieHcc i.D ihf PiTitiil/'iic//. I found that of lOl- cases of 

hanging H came in three tuonths from Lower Bengal against (i‘) in 
1-^ iiTonths from fJpp('r and Central India; 2d of the 11 were females; 
they were all suicidal. The returns contained 15 ca,ses of o])iinn- 
poisoning, all or almost all suicidal ; these canu! from Central and 
Upper India, only 4 of them from Lower Beng-al; 28 of the subjects 
were females and 17 males. I)r. Robert Harvey snbsecpiently drew 
up a i-ei)ort on the returns for the years 1870, 1871 and 1872 and his 

• Dr. Beatson yfoc. ci(J found that of tho 41 casoa hanging- had boon the mode 
of self-di-struction adopted in 38 including all tho fcraules; of tho rem.aining 3, 
1 shot himself, 1 drowned himself and 1 poiaomal himself -with opium. Mr. Itich- 
ards Por. nt.J gives tho following figures—of the 75 cases, (>4, or 85'3 per cent, wero 
hy hanging, 9 or 12-10 per cent, by drowning and 2 or 2-67 per cent, by out throat 
and poisoning. 

Of AsHiMtant-Surgoon Oooroo Doya] Dohs G-oopto*H 18 cuBes 12 or 07 per cent, 
were hy hanging. 
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iuslimoiiy is more pointed and exact in the same direction. “ Hang- 
ins’"”, he writes (p. 210), “ contributes 1,412 or 4^ per cent, to the 

returns.It must not be inferrcKl from this, however, that it is a 

common mode of suicide throughout India. The distribution of 

the cases is very curious.1102 cases, 78 per cent, of the whole, 

occurred in Lower Ilengal excluding the Dinapore Circle (llehar, 
Chota Nagpore and Northern Bengal), leaving only !H0 or almost 

22 I’cr cent, for all the other Provinces.Pemides largely exceeded 

males, being 818 to 590, but this again is i.nie only of the Lower 
Provinces where there were 077 females to 424 males.” Elsewhere 
m.ales were slightly in excess. There was every reason to believe 
tliat all the eases with very few exceptions were suicidal. As regards 
opium Hr. Harvey shows (]). 241) th'at the imnnuise majority of 
eases came from Behar and the North Western Provinetis, where 40"9 
and .15 "0 per cent, of all the cases of opium poisoning occurred. Dr. 
Harvey remarks (p. 245),—“ It may Ikj broadly said that opium¬ 
poisoning has no place as a national custom in Lower Bengal in the 
restricted sente in which the term is here used and, on the other 
iiaiid, the Dinapore Circle (Behar) may be called its home. 
In the North-West Provinces and the Pan jab it is very com¬ 
mon, although only a third as freijuent as in the Dinapore districts 
(Behar), while in Ondh and the Central Provinces it is compara¬ 
tively infreijuent, although live times more common there than in 
the Presidency and Dacca Circles. 

•“ Suicide is more prevalent in Bengal Proper than anywhere 
else, but the mode gmierally selected is strangulation by hanging. 
Habit and imitation must be the chief reasons now existing for this 
selection, but the habit probably arose when opium was more difficult 
to jjrocure than at present. The Dinajmre suieidi’ is also inttuoneed 
by custom, and the explanation of his almost uniform selection of 
opium to accomplish his purjiose, is found in the fact that he has 
the jioison ever ready to his hand, the popjiy being largely cul¬ 
tivated over almost the whole district. This exjilains also the com¬ 
parative frequency of opium-poisoning in the North-West, but as 
there are large tracts in the latter where no o])ium is grown, this 
l)articular mode of self-destruction is less uniformly used than in 
Dinapore. The comparative exemption of the Central Provinces, in 
the neighbourhood of which much tine opium is grown, probably 
depends partly on a less general readiness to suicide, but there is 
reason to believe that many cases are not re]W)rted, and that suicide 
by opium is more common there than is shewn by the returns.” 

I have been able to obtain no exact information regarding the 
North-Western Provinces, Oudh and the Central Provinces ; but 1 
11 
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Lave taLiilated the results of two years from the Report of (lie 
Punjab Sanitary Commissioner, wLieli show that hanging still 
accounts for a majority of casi's—1S‘l ]K'r cent.; hut drowning is 
more prominent than in Lower Rengal—;i7‘l percent.; and jioison- 
ing less so—L3'l per cent. Females are more addicted to drowning 
and less so to poi.soning and violence. 

Turning tiow to Madras, the rtdurns for the town show fi remark¬ 
able excess of cases of drowning (7S‘l per cent.) and a greiiter 
excess in this resjiect among tVmales (ti:3‘7 per cent.) Hanging 
falls to 10 per cent, and poison to .j’d and wounding to I'S. 
These methods an' much less freipient among fi'iuales. d’he 
returns for the Presidency (for which I am indebted to i\Ta jor 
T. K. Cuthrie, Assistant Inspeetor-Cencral of Police, ]\ladras) 
give evidence to the same eifect hut hanging shows a larger 
tlgure—2t)'.u per cent. Females are st ill more jiroiie to drowning 
than men. In the town of Hornhay drowning is the most jirouii- 
nent item—4S-5 per cent.; poisoning comes next—d 1 •.■) per cent.; 
hanging gives only 7’1 per cent. 'J'he figui'es t^- tire Presi¬ 
dency are very similar to those of the Madras I’resideuey. 
Poison falls to ()'2 jier cent, and violent methods are in both cases 
less commoir than in the towns. These facts are unfortunately 
very ineomjilete, but they are interesting as far as they go and 
illustrate the curious dilferenei's which obtain in dillerent jiarts of 
the country regarding methods of self-destruction. 

I regret that 1 have bec'n unable to collect, information 
regarding the races or (tastes nio.st, prone to suicide. Figures given 
in the rej)ort of the Sanitary (lommissioiior for nengal for the 
year 1872 would indicate that the practice is more common in 
districts where the Hindoo element is predominant in the popula¬ 
tion.* In Calcutta I lind that, the figures which Dr. Payne was 
good enough to give me, indicate the following results: Suicides 
among Mahomedans constitute 45'I- j)cr million of population, 
among Hindoos 8.r4 and among other races Stb t. I would not 
build too much on ligurcs of this kind, but the point is an impor¬ 
tant one and deserving of future study.f 

• As regards class, the suicides were rohitivcly as follows: — 

I'ur cont. 

Districts containing less than 15 per cent, of Msihomcdans 25'6I 
„ „ from 15 to 30 „ 29’40 

„ „ „ 30 to 45 „ 18'.j7 

„ „ „ 46 to 70 „ lG'.5(i 

„ over 70 „ 21-77 

t In the five districts which aro shown in ttihlo No. 4, tho proportions of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans aro as follows :— 
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I sliall now procoed to discuss shortly the causes determining' 
suicide in India. I shall consider these under the heads of 
physical and moralj the latter including religions and political as 
well as social and domestic* influences. 

1. Clhuite and Sendon. —Dr. Winslow has shown in the 
book to wliieh I have aln'ady made reference that suicides are 
more fre({ueiit in Jhigland in Spring and Summer than in Autumn 
and Winter. Out of eases, 1!) took place in April, 17 in June, 
17 in August, 1.^) in July, 1 1 in Odoher, Ifi in May, If) in March, 
!) ill November, (i in Sejitember, 5 in January, .0 in February and 13 
ill D(;eember. Of tlie whole mimb(*r, Ki or ;31’(> ])er cent, took place 
ill flic Ci months—January, February, March, October, November, 
December, and 87 or (io't in the (i months from Ajiril to September 
inclusive. ^I'lie result is a remarkable one, and contrary to wbat might 
have been ant icipated. It were reasonable to siipjiose tJiat the cold and 
gloom of winter would cause more ])hysical distress and mental 
depression than the genial months of Spring, Summer, and early 
/Vutumn. Jiii so if. is. An clcvahxl temjieraiure a])pears to pre-dis- 
]iose poojile to self-destruction and the epidemics of suicide that have 
been recorded have almost invariably taken place in June and July.* 
It. is curious that the st.at ist ics which 1 h-ave been able to collect on the 
subject ill this country jioint t« the same conclusion. 1 have thrown 
them into the form of a. table (No. 'Z'Z). They relate to the Province 
ol llcngul, the Nortli-AVcstern Provinces and Punjab and the Bom¬ 
bay *lb*csidcncy. Ill lieiigal dS*;3 |)er cent, of the suicides of 1877 
occurred in the si.x. cool months of the year, and (i 1 *7 in the hot. In 




ilindooB. 

Mahomedan.s. 

rooree ,, 


!)(i 1 

1*0 

('uttiiek 


05-7 

2 7 

Huddea ,. 


45 

54*3 

I’atna 


. 87’5 

1*2*4 

Hya 


88T> 

11*3 


111 Diic.catho proiwitionsarc, Jlalioincdiins .Ki-y anil rlindnoH -t'i’S. Dr. Ilpatson’s 
Kf^iiriiS {!»’'• give Malioincdan suiriilcs 51*‘i, Hindoo IK-S. In M\nicn.sing'Maho- 
nicdans consUtiitc 04*7 per cent. oC tlic population and Ilindoo.s ;i4'8. AssiHtant. 
Surgeon Crooroo Doyal Do.-is (loopto’!) dgiiros (/or. riil.j give proportions of Muho- 
inodans 0(i'7 and Hindoos 3tt'7. 

In IJancoorah, Hindoos constitute 9‘2'6 por cent, of population, and Mahome- 
dans 26. Mr.'Vincent llichards’tigiires (for eft,) give ratios of Hindoos 96*2 and 
Mahomodans 3*8. He sliows that the three I'asles ef 'J'oli, Hoalla and Tamil 
give proportions of 22*03, 11*86, 10*18 of tlie whole uumtiur, hut tlie ratios of theso 
castes in the population are not given. 

He states that none of Ids cases lieleuged to the Sont'nal race of which there 
are a coiisiderahle numher in the district. 

* 'J'/ic Mrdkal J urtspriuicncc nf litdamly. Uy H. lidlfoui Browne, Estl- 
■^Barrister, ]i. 159. 
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the Norili-Wosiern Provinces the results of 5 years, 1872-70, show 
87‘8 cases in tlu; cool and 02'2 in the hot months; in the Punjab 
.'i8-5 and 01 "5, and in the Poinbay Presidency 47'5 and 52'5. 
Tlipse figures, recorded by numerous indepemlent observers without 
any reference to this ])oinf., agree so closely that they uiujiu's- 
tionably establish the influence of heat as a factor of suicide.* 
The coniparativclj- cool month of August also shows a lower figure 
than those preceding and succeeding it in all the series. The highest 
rates are in the hottest months—April, May and .lune. On this 
ju'inciple we might exiiect a higher number of snicades in hot years 
as compared \vith cool years, but on this point I have inh any evi> 
di'uce to offer. 

2. Fumine constitutes another ](hysical condition which, in 
view of the distress and despair which it causes, might be expected 
to stimulate the suicidal projicnsity. Dr. W. It. Cornish, the Sani¬ 
tary Coinmis.sioner for Madras, has informed me that the number of 
deaths by suicide in Madras in 1877 was 2,.'}75, against an average 
of 1,07b for the five preceding years. “The explastation of that 
increase”, Dr. Cornish adds, “ is easy enough when we think of 
how many millions were pinched for daily food.” 

3. Fhif Kical buffering. Akin to the effect of famine in 
causing mental depression and stimulating to suicide is the in- 
nnen(H3 of physical suffering c.aused by bodily jjain or disease. On 
this point there is a great deal of evidence. The fever months 
of Seplend)er and October might maturally be expected to yield an 
excess of eases, and the table (No. 22) shows this to he true as far 
as September is concerned. This month yields a uniformly higher 
rate than August which, I have pointed out, indicates a very low 
figure, but in October the increase of cases is not sustained. 

More satisfacitory evidence exists regarding other kinds of 
physical suffering, more particularly alxlominal pain. Dr. Chevers 
in his Manual of Medical Jurisprude^ice shows that the painful 
condition known as pet sool or sool ledna (belly-ache), due 
probably to bad food, is a very common cause of suicide in Bengal, 
more particularly among women. He gives a number of cases and 
quotations in sujjport of his statement which I need not reproduce. 
He also states on the authority of Dr. Woodford “ that worms, more 
particularly round worms or Iwmhrici, are often a cause of suicide on 
account of the permanent distressand discomfort which they occasion.” 
In the report which I drew up in 1870 and to which I have already 

• Mr. Yincfint Richards gives figares pointing towards the same conclusion in 
a paper on “ the influence of the soasons on 8aicido” published in the Indian Medical 
Gazelle, Vol. XII., p. 90. ■* 
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nlluded, I find that I have written thus (p. 9tl):—“ Al)domina] disease 
has a peeuliarly depressing effect in the Lower Provinces ; severe pain 
eauscslhyhad rice, infianicd sjdeen,worms &e.,is very often the evident 
motive to suicide.” A numher of eases are (juoted in support of this 
statement. Mr. Vineent lliehards, Civil Surg(!on of Baueoorah, has 
given in the Indian Medical CrVceZ/cfor November 1S71, some parti¬ 
culars regarding posl-morlcm investigations made during the prece¬ 
ding 10 years. I'liese included 7.') eases of suicide, Iti of which were 
females and dfi males. “ Physical suffering,” he writes, “ in the 
great majority of cases nfforable to the intestines, is a very con- 
stanj. cause of self-murder; of the iil known causes, 19 or OO'IS 
per cent, were physical suffering and the remaining 3 or 9'53 per 
cent, jealousy, and distress consetpient on litigation.^^ He states 
that in one case the abdominal distress was caused by the presenee 
of worms in the intestines. On this point more striking evidence 
is furnished by Assistant-Surgeon (Jooroo Doyal Doss G-oopto of 
Taiigail in the Mymensiiigh district in the number of the Indian 
Medical Git'vlde for July ISfl. During 17 months he had ex¬ 
amined is (iases of undoubted suicidal hanging ; of these one was a 
male and 17 females. In only two cases did the age exceed 35 years, 
and round worms were found in the intestines of 13. The Assistant- 
Surgeon concludes his paper with the following remarks ; “ When 
the worms bring on much irritation, the nervous system becomes 
affected by reilex action, and so the sufferer turns feverish and low- 
spu'ited; consecpicntly .they can scarcely withstand a slight or 
trilling reprimand or any kind of correction from any one. To 
them these very insignificant causes turn so very painful that 
they immediatedy resolve to relieve i.hcmselves by committing 
suicide, and, as hanging is the mode of death generally preferred 
by suicides, they take recourse to this mode of death.” 

There can be no doubt, I think, that these observations indicate 
a very common predisposing cause and frequent exciting cause 
of 'self-destruction. But disease of a painful or fatal kind inclines 
to suicide in another way than by operating directly on the mind 
and feelings, namely, by diminishing the value of life and detracting 
from the sense of the permanence and stability of existence. It seems 
unnecessary to dwell on this consideration; for it is obvious that 
the more life is surrounded by risks, the less hesitation and scruple 
will there be among those so inclined voluntarily to put an end 
to it. Any measures tending to improve public health and increase 
the value of life must therefore jiossess a strong influence in 
preventing suicide. 
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4. Leper huriul. —In this eonnoctioii, I may briofly allude 
to a remarkablii practice of self-destruction on account of physical 
sulfcrinir which at one time was very conitnon in this country and 
still lingers in some parts of India. I iilludc to Hvmnjh or the 
burying alive of lepers. 'I'his crime was ratlier an instance of 
murder than suicide ; l)ecause the deprivation of life was caused by 
others; but the deed was ahvays committed really or ostensibly at 
the earnest solicitation of the victim of tlie loathsome, painful and 
incurable malady of leprosy. The criminal liistory of India 
al)ounds in narratives of tlu-commission ol' this singular crime'. 
Th(! ])raetiee w'as resorted to by both Mahonn'daus and Hiiujoos, 
and it wais found necessary to enact sjieeial laws for its ])rev(‘niion. 
Maenaughten’s JieporU, Biainfort’s li 'itiexl and (Ihevers’ Me.il'ieid 
Jiirisjintdeiice contain numerous instances of its commission under 
a variety of circumstances. As reeentl_y as A])ril JSOS the Agent 
of the (xovu'rnor-Gc'ueral for Itajpoota.ua found it necessary to 
invito the s])eeial attention of the Ciovermrieut of India to the 
prevalence of the crime in Cashmere and some of th^Itajpootana 
Native St.at.es. Ilctre is the Agent^s account of the manner of the 
crime : “ A poor sutlVriiig- wretch—influenced perhaps by priests, 
by relatives glad to get rid of him, and by consciousness of his 
own no.xious condition—ex])n!.sses a ilesire to bury himself alive. 
The relatives for t.wo or three days remonstrate and endeavour to 
dissuade, but he is linn ; some of the nearest relatives then get up 
a procession, dig a pit; tin'doomed man voluntarily enters it,‘his 
friends heap U]) and beat, down the soil, and the whole of the 
villagers witness the sacrilice. A few' days subsetpnmtly tin' mob 
visits the alHieted house, o])ium water is drunk juul the taint is 
removed. The rite, inhuman as it is, seenns to have be(Ui long- 
practised; nothing is hidden or denied, those concerned saying that 
it is the established custom of the country.” In the IikImii, 
Medical (lUZuUc for October iSTo an instance of xamajh is related 
as having occurred in September 1874, and it is evident that, 
though the chiefs of the llaj])ootana States have, under the' inlluetuie 
of the Government of India, publicly discountenaiuicd and i)ro- 
hibited the custom, it. .still lingers in tliese j>art,s. Now the ell'ect 
of a usage of this sort on the public feeling e.x.tends beyond the 
actual circumstances of the ]>artieular custom and perpetuates a 
belief that there are conditions of life in which the best course 
is to put an end to existence. This aiid other soeial u.sages t.o 
wliieh I shall presently allude, now ha])})ily things of the past 
in India, engender and maintain a suicidal propensity, and it is 
not wonderfid that that propensity op('rales with sjiecial power on 
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tlie weakpr and more impressionable members ot‘ the eommunity 
namely, the female ])ortion of it. 

5. Jnsavih/ and disease, of ihe hrnin are a well-established 
cai^e of self-murder. lnd(!ed, some ffo so far as to consider suicide 
of itself an insane aet and an evidence of insanity. In the majo¬ 
rity of cases of suicide in England, Coroners^ juries bring in a ver¬ 
dict- of “ temporary insanity”; but this course is followed more with a 
view of removing religious and .social scruples regarding the deeent 
burial of an individual pronounced /c/o-c/c-jc, than under the con¬ 
viction that all ])crsons committing suicide are insane. The rela¬ 
tions of insanity to .suicide are numerous and delicate, and the subject 
is oiie on whicdi 1 Tnight enlarge at great length, hut 1 shall content 
myself with simply .stating that, when the act is not ])al])ahly 
ci)nse(]uent upon an insa.ne delusion, a gcmeral state of mental 
depres.sion or melancholia or an uncontrollable impulse—when 
tlmre exists a ])alj)ahie cause or motive impelling the individual to 
make choIc(! of the alternative of .self-destruction a.s a means of 
escaping real ^suffering or annoyance, of avoiiling positive distress or 
trouble—then self-murder is not an act of insanity, however fooli.sli 
or uiireasonahle it may apj)ea.r, or however apparently trivial the 
immediate stimulus t.o its ])erpetration. 

Dr. Taylor in his Principles and Prariiee of Mcilical Jnris- 
pnidcnee (edition of ]8(;5, p. ID.'iti) states;—“The law of Eng¬ 
land very properly tixsats suicide as a felony; those who have 
attftnpted and failed in its j)erpetratiou, are held to be sane and 
resjionsible agents, unless there should be clear evidence of their 
(intc'llcctual) insanity from other circumstances, and it is certain 
that the evidence rinpured to establish this must be much stronger 
than that sometimes admitted in cases of homicide.” Indian prac¬ 
tice is to the sauu; efi'ect, and there is no evidence to show that in¬ 
sanity is a fre(juent cause of suicide in this country. 

6. Intoiaeating drugs. —In England the use of alcohol is 
responsible for a very large pro])ortion of the eases of suicide which 
occur, both on account of its direct-influeuce, and the povert-y, misery, 
social ruin and domestic uidnipj)iness which the vice of drunkenness 
entails. In this country the vice of drinking is hji-tunately less 
prevalent, and I trust it will always continue so ; but other into.xii 
cants, more particularly opium and Indian hemp, are largely in use. 
I have no fact-s to show whetlier either or both of these predispose 
to suicide. The intoxlciition produced is not of a suicidal kind; 
but in the case of opium it is very likely that its use as an article 
>f habitual consumption may, and docs often suggest its use as an 
igent of suicide, for the line of demarcation between the intoxicat- 
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iiig dose and the poisonous dose is not a Lroad one. This sujiposi- 
tion is rendered probable by the fact that in China, where suicide is 
very common and tlie habitual use of opium as an ink)xieant is 
also very common, the dru" is the prinei])al means by which splf- 
destruetion is perpetrated; hanj^ing and drowiiiiif:^ eominj^ next in 
frequency.* llehar and some part of the North Western Froviiiees, 
where opium is g'rown, and no doubt consumed largely, imitate 
China closely as regards suicides. 

I now come to the second division of causes, namely, the moral, 
and I propose to make a few remarks on religious, political, social 
and domestic inliuenees. 

1. licliijion is a delicate subject of discussion, but 1 eaiinot 
avoid making a few observations on its relation to the subject of 
self-murder, it possesses lx»th a deterrent and an adjuvant in- 
dueiiee; the former, I am bound to say, iKiiiig the t.rue and legitimate 
attitude of religion and the latter the cojisequenee of its abuse and 
degradation. The ijiiluenee of religion on the conduct and will of 
man depends upon the conviction that the aets'of the pj;eseut life are 
conditions of happiness or misery in the future. Religion further 
lends a sanction and support to morality by bringing our doings 
under the cognisance and judgment of a sujiernatural power. The 
more vivid and real the belief in, and subjection to these ])rinciples, 
tlie stronger the power of religion against evil and for good. The 
Christian religion holds suicide to be a damning sin, and persons 
putting an end to their lives, if they believe in the tenets of *the 
Christian faith and reflect on the inatliCr, voluntarily subject them¬ 
selves to eternal misery. They deprive themselves of the ofilees 
and rites of religion, and put Ihemselves beyond all the hopes for 
the future which belief in its dogmas and compliance with its pre¬ 
cepts and ceremonials encourage. The influence of that phase of 
religion which owes its power to the presumed dependence of the 
future on our acts in the present life is very powerfully depicted by 
Shakespeare in that remarkable and well-known passage in the play 
of Hamlet in which the Prince of Denmark deliberately arg-ues witli 
himself the advantages and disadvantages of ejomraitting suicide. 

“ To be, or not to be; that is the question ; 

"Whether ’ti.s nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrow.s of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arras against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing, end them Y To die; to sleep ; 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 

* See C/iiHff; A history of the hws, manners, and customs of the people. By 
Henry Uray, M.A., I.L. 1) , Archdeacon of Hongkong, (Chapter Xlll—Suicides.— 
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, Tho heavt-aclie ancl the thousiiiid natural shocks 
That flesh is lieir to, ’tis a consummation 
J-lovoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep ; 

To sleep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub ; 

For in that sloe]) of death what dreams may como 
Wlien we have shnllled oil’ this mortal coil. 

Mast ffivo us j)aiisc; there’.s the respect 
That makes calamity ol so lonj; life ; 

For who would bear the whii>s and scorns of time, 

Tho oi)i)ressor’s wroii^, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pana;s of <les|.iis<>d love, the law’s didays, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 
Tljat patient merit of the mnviuiliy takes, 

Whon he himself mis’ht his (juietus make 
With a hare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear 
To efi'mit and swinit under a woiiry life, 
ihit that the dread of something after death, 

Tlu^undiscovered country from whose bouriio 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us iiither bear those ills wo have 
Than fly to other's that we know not of? 

'J'[ms conscience, does make cowai-ds of us all; 

Ajid thus tho native hue of I'e.solution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of tliouj'ht, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their cui'i'ents turu awry 
And lose the uame of action.” 

It ha.s b(;oii alluo-t-d hy statists that tiro practice of suicide 
i.s less common in (Jatholic countries, where tlie belief in the 
trufti of I'elio'ioii :uk1 the ellLcaey of its oHiee.s is more rigid 
aud vivid, than in Ih'ote.stant eonntrics where religious convictions 
are not so general aud deep and rrdigieus inllnencos not so 
binding.* As regards this connl.ry I am .assured by two learned 
members of this Assoeiatimi that the religions of both M'ahomo- 
dans and Hindoos afiirm and siippoi't the maxim that self-murder 
in an offenec against religion, law aud nature.t 1 doubt, however, 

• CaspcT. —Dcnkwurdig'koiten zur Mcdicinischcn Statistik. Berlin, 1816, 
p. 139. 

t Moulvi Abdool Lnb.s'f, Ivhan Bah.idoor, wribis as follows : “ Suicida is cou- 
sidored !is sinful; iu Malioim'dan Law as iminlor—the one being us much a doli- 
herato act witli the intontioii of depriving a human being of his life as tho other. 
The Mahomodaus look upon the evinu! of suicide with us mucli horror as murder.’* 
The llev. Jv, M. Banerjoa, LJj. 1>. informs mo that—“'fhe Hindoo Shiistras notica 
suicide as a sin for wliich tlu! man that kills hiuLsolf forfeits all funeral rites and 
offerings duo from childi-on to the souls of departed parents and ancostors. Wilful 
ignorance of the highest tniths of religion is stigmatized as the murder of onu’a 
own soul, which sliowa that suicide was hold a crime.” On tho other hand tho fol¬ 
lowing passjigo from tho Shastras ipiolod by Ghovers (Oj?. eit., p. 666) shows that 
in certain cirourastancos tlio deprivation of life was ostoornod a blessing. 

“ A mansion with hones for its rafters and beams, with nerves for its cords, 
*dth mosclos and blood for mortar, with skin for its outward covering, filled with 

12 
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whether the sanctity of the present life and of the human frame 
as its emhodimentj and the eertaiiity of its voluntary destruc¬ 
tion entailing future punishment and misery are so emphatically 
laid down in either religion as by the precepts of the Christian 
Church. I shall not enlarge upon this point; but it is evufent 
that the quality ami strength of religious views with regard to 
this particular subject must materially govern and guide the 
general feeling ami liabit of a eomniunity. Tbo'e is, however, an¬ 
other attitude of religion which is favcnirable to the suicidal idea. 
1 allude to the elements of asceticism and sacrilice which have a 
place in all religions and which are apt in dcibascjd states of religion 
to assert too jn’ouiiueut a })osition. The body is, under thiis in- 
llueuce, apt to be looked upon as an enemy which must be subjected 
to discipline and correction, and no sacrilice is supposed to bo so 
acceptable to a higher jrower as the sacrilice ol^ any pleasures 
we niay derive from life, and of the gratifications which we may 
obtain from the fulfilment of those instim.is, emotions and impulses, 
social, domestic and personal, which constitute life. Life is divided 
acc;ording to this doctrine into the highei’ or spiritual and lower 
or sejisual, and it is esteemed a virtue to despis(i, chock, nay mortify 
and chastise the body for the sake of tin' soul. Fasting and 
torture have been pracitisinl under the dominance of this idea, 
which has culminated in the voluntary deprivation of life in the 
shape of martyrdom or sacrifice. In this country self-mutilation 
and murder have been committed under such influences. 1 Heed 
only allude to the solf-iraj)<)sed asperilies of fakerrs and jo(jis, the 
cruel rites of the Ckunuck poujah* the voluntary sacrifice of life 
under the wheels of J uggeruatb’s car and saU or widow-burning 
as illustrations. These practices are now happily a thing of the 


no Rwoot porfuTnos ; tut loadotl with foiCCH and urine, a Tuansion infcRtod with aiok- 
neaa and sorrow, th(! scat of malady, haunted wth the quality of darkness, im^apalilo 
of standins long—such a inunsiou of the vital soul lot the oooupior always cheerfully 
quit.” 

• Compare Kinglako e account of the Kaster celehrations in Jerusah'm. 

Although the pilgrims perform their devotions at the several slirinos with so littlo 
apparent enthusiasm, they are driven to the rage of madness hy the miracle dis¬ 
played heforo them on J^.aster Saturday. Thou it is that the Heaven-sent fire 
issues from the Holy SopuU^hro, The pilgrims assomldo in the great church, and 
already long before the wonder is worked, arc wrought hy anticipation of Rod’s 
sign as well as hy their struggles for room and hroathing space to a most frightful 
state of oxcitement. At longth the chief priest of tho Greeks, accompanied (hy all 
people in tho world) hy the Turkish Governor, enters tho tomh. After this thoro 
is a long pause, hut at last and suddenly, from out of tho small aperture on oither 
side of the Sopuhihre, there issue long shining fiames. Tho pilgrims now rush 
forward madly struggling te light their tajairs at the holy fire. This is tho dau-_ 
gorous moment and many lives are often lost.”— Bothen, page 195 . 
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past. T])cy have Iheir parallel in the tortures to which the monks 
and saints of the middle ages subjected themselves in Ehrope. 
Tltcir induenee in originating and perpetuating the suicidal idea 
cannol, he denied, and the idea will naturally linger long after the 
])ra(diees themselves liave disa]> 2 )eared. 1 have not referred to the 
rites snpi)osed to ho aoeeptahle to sanguinary deities—to the 
divine eiuhodinients of tlie ideas of destruction and death, hut it 
is oiwious that these have a direct, effect in maintaining 2 )ropen- 
sities towards self-murder. These things are not, as I have 
remarked, t.lie legitimate result of religion, hut. of its dehasement 
and degradation, and, with a return to 2 >urity of faith and 2 >ro 2 )ricty 
of rcHigious ])raeliee, ww have every reason to ho 2 )e for the growth 
of healthy social feeling and the uprooting of unnatural social pro¬ 
pensities. 

2. PoIiUca/ ii/JJiieiires .—It nuiy he laid down as a general 
law that anything w hieh tends to social prosperity, harmony and 
order vvill also tend to reduce the number of suicides, and that the 
o]ii)osite conditions will increase them. 1 need not illustrate these 
very obvious statements; but it is an interesting (juestion how 
far 2 )o.sitive legal enactment is ca 2 )able of r 02 )re.ssing the 2 ^™ctiee. 
In England self-murder is in the eye of the law a felony, and 
the voice of law is se('onded and sustained hy st rong roligiotis and 
social 2 >rejndices. Still, as we have seen, the number of suicides 
in England is large. 1 rhaiht u’hcther the would-he suicide takes 
mu«»l\ account of law whtm he attem 2 'ts his own life; he ex 2 )ects 
to 2 )laee himself beyond the gras 2 J of law and the roach of social 
detraction. The elfeet. of law, if any, must he, hy formulating 
and giving 2 ui]i]ie ex 2 )ressi<)n and sanction to the common feeling on 
the subject, to encourage and strengthen if it, does not create a 
sense of tlie (xjvvardiee, immorality and de 2 Jravity of the act of 
sclf-destrnetion. 

I gatlier from B(;a.nrorEs iJlyeHl that the attemjjt to commit 
suicide was punisliuble under Mahomedau Law, and the Penal 
Code j)resorihes sc\'cre 2 )uuislimcnts for attempts to commit suicide, 
and still severer 2 wiii>lties for aiding or abetting its commission. 
The effect of law in re 2 >ressing S 2 >eeial forms of suicide— sati 
and other dcseri 2 )tions of self-torture and immolation—has been 
conspieiious and eorlaiii. The sections of tlie Penal Code to which 
I have alhuhid (Sections 305, 30(i, 300) are being applied vigorously. 
I find that in the town of Calcutta during the five year’s 1871-75 
an average of 26 cases were instituted for attem 2 >ts at suicide 
or for aiding and abetting the crime, and that in 1876 there were 
25 case.s, in 0 of which a conviction was obtained. In the province 
m Bengal the same five years yielded an average of 391 5 cases. 
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and in 187G there were 457 cjises instituted with 218 convictions. 
I'liese proceeding's must to some extent edneate and influence tlie 
people and tend to raise a sinise of wronj'-doin" in connection 
wiih suicide. It is a <[ucstion of iinporlancc whcflier jdaeing' legal 
restrictions upon the sale of poisons would reduce the nnmher of 
suicides. 'Arsenic and oi)iain are easily uhtainahhi to any amount 
in this country, and thes(‘ arc almost the only poisons used hy 
suicides. 1 am .strongly of opinion that some restrietion.s should 
he placed on the sale of poisonous artich-s in every community ; 
hut looting to the fact that in the Jlomhay Presidency where a 
local law of this hind exists, the proportion of suicides hy poison 
is higher than in the hladras Presidency where iione exists, I douht 
very much wlu'ther the law has much dc'teri'cnt effect. 1 cerfaiiily 
think that something ought to he done in (Calcutta where suicide 
hj'' poisoning amouuls to 1. P2 j)er cent, of the wlnde. 

G. Social iiijliicnro !.—1 have already expanded this paper to 
such a length that 1 can oidy very hrieliy sketch a tew social 
customs or ieelings which are specialty favuurahle to the proj)ensity 
to self-murder. ' 

The first feeling of this kind t,o which 1 shall allud(! is a very 
common one'among all oriental nations—th.at, namely, whicdi ])rompts 
individuals to injure or kill theitisidves for the pur 2 )ose of revenge. 
This propensity is exceedingly common in (’hina and Jajjan. The 
apjiroved method of wreaking vcmgeance on an enemy, or avenging 
an in.snlt or wrong, is not to do hodily harm to the enemy hyt to 
oneself, under the imj)ression that your eneiny hecomes rc.sponsihle 
for whatever injury you inflict ujion yoursidf. In India this used 
to he a very common custom. The ])racliee of Dhurna or s(‘lf- 
starvation at an enemy’s door was one jdiase of it. 

llrahmans t,ook advantage of tlu* jiersonal sanctity jxipularly 
attrihuted to themselves and their relatives, and fnxjnently com¬ 
mitted self-mutilat ion or murder, or killed their female relatives 
with a view to throw the re.sponsihility of the act u])on others. So 
common were the.s(! oceurnmees that a re])r(issive enactment was 
passed hy fiovornment, and this undouhtedly had a material intiuenco 
in aholishing such crimes. Still, as in the (^as(‘ of religions sacrifices, 
it is more difficult to extirpate! the feiding.s which underlie acts of 
this kind than to repress the ad,s thenis(‘lve.s. 

In the second place, the ju’actice of .w//, which was rather a 
social rite or custom than a religious one, though it was permitted 
or sanetioTied by the religion of the time, nrust have had a powerful 
influence in promoting suicide, more especially among women, in 
eircumsfances of irritation and unhappiness; and, though the hurn- 
ing and burial of widows is now happily a matter of history, still 9 
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<.lo believe that' the excess of female suicides is greatly due to the 
survival of the xuti feeling in the eouiitiy. 

But,, fourthly^ the social posif.ioti which women hold in this 
eoujitry is one of depreciai ion and subjetdioii^ and this must ])Owerfully 
encourage a feeling- of self-deprecuation, which is the initial stage of 
self-destruction. A man esteems it a misfortune \\'hen a female child 
is born to him. The education of females is neglect ed, and their social 
value is accounted V(!ry low. They i-emain ignorant and childish 
throughout life. They are deju-ived to agreat extentof liberty and thus 
are rendered incapable of e\(!reising intelligent, self-control. They live 
an imst inetive, emotion.al, impulsive life into which the intellectual 
element does not enter. Tliey jiossess no rational ]iowor over their 
or\'n social destinies—no choice in the selection of tlicir partners in 
life. They are strangers to the feelings of refined love, respect, 
esteem rvhich ought to precede marriage;. Tiny may be mated to men 
who fail to awaken any of these feelings. Nay, their young hearts 
may be broken by a forced alliance with an aged churl, and, -as 
widows, theiryoung lives may be permanently blighted and what 
they have been taught, t.o eount sweetest in life turned to sourness 
before they Lave tasted it. Such being the ease, is it surj)rising that 
they often s(>ek in suicide a release from a life which means to them 
contempt, annoyance, disappointed hopes, lacerated feelings and gene¬ 
ral desjaiir ? * 

Fifthly, the severe rules of caste not iinfrec|uontly goad jieople 
in this country to .suicide. Colonel Pughe in his report for 1873 
accounts for the nuiuher (jf female suicides in Orissa partly by the 
“fact that there are many outcast women to be found in all parts 

* Dr. .Tolm Jliiiv of Mailrii.s, in oomnicntin" on tin; cxcl-ss of fLinali; siiiridoB in 
Jltuii-aa, writi‘.s :—“ Tlio position of ii wifo in India is very ditlbront from wliat it is 
in England. ] laving; no soriiil .status, or, if any, a \('ry degraded ono, rc’aardod by 
tlioir Imsliiiiids jnoro .'is a sovvant than as a coin])anion, ahsolntoly passive in 
everytliinj-, and suhjcct to Uii; will and rnj)rieo of the lords of their destiny, tho 
Hindoo wife ia comnionly treated with (■ontein])(, wna'i-ity and ernelty. 

“A Hindoo marries not so much to gain the idl'eetion and sympatJiy of one 
who will share with him the triids. and fissist him in his struggles with t he world, as 
to h.avo possession of one who will hear childroii, and he snli.servient to his rule and 
paasions. Jtntiial confidence, kindm-ss or concord aro, therefore, rarely found to 
exist iiniong them. 

“Tho uudivkh'd family of a Hindoo (nnmhering among them m,any membora 
of difl'oront degrees of rel.ationKlii])) may li.-ive many of the advutilages ascribed to 
it, hut it is nnquestionahly a fniitful source of the most sorions family quarrels. 

“ The young wife, throwm into sncli a family invariably at a very tender ago, 
is too fi-cquently treated in such a hai-sh and domineering nraiiner as to drive her 
t<( desptdr, when she ros<n-t,s to self-destruction as tho only oftbetual moans of roliev- 
ing her from a misenabh; existence.. 

“ These family discords, as well as the loose immonal lives too often led by the 
^^hushanda, aye not only tho most comnioTi c.-mse of suieide of many women, hut .also 
account for the larger number of leuialcs than males putting an end to their lives.” 
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of file eomitry wlio saved their livi's dnrinj^ the famire af. the ox- 
perse of their caste hy f akir*' food at fhe relief centres and who are 
now known as ' Chutter Khaies/ These rrhap]iy creatures are 
kept now hy ore rian and now hy another, and when all else iiiils, 
they eorainit suicide.” “ Many young widows also,” he adds, “ who 
are not allowed to j'l'-niarry have recourse to f he same mi'ans of pnt- 
ing an end to their cheerless life. d’he insudicii'uey of fhe motive 
in many cases shows how ready the natives of Orissa are to commit 
suicide.” In Eurojie, it lias been found that suicide is more common 
among the unmarried than the married. 1 have no data on this 
point for this country, hut even if I had, the comparison would 
rot ho a fair one on aci-ouut of the dilTi'rort marriage customs and 
the larger projiortioii of the married in this country. 

4. On the siihjeet of douK'sHr iujluvun's I dare not. enter, for 
I feel that I am iiicompetert to handle them. The immediate 
motive to suicide is no doubt, in most cases of a domestic kind—a 
cpiarrel, slight, some petty annoyance, grief, shame, jealousy or the 
like, and it, is remarkable how trivial the alleged imyrediate causes 
of suicide often are ; hut I think fliat, the real causes of suicuh' are 
to he looked for in those more general social conditions and intlu- 
erces which 1 have enumerated rather than in the petty annoyances 
which constitute the last and most aj)])arerf stimulus to the deed. 

1 am afraid that you will consider the picture whiidi I have 
dr.awn a dark one—too dark ; but my subject is a dark oue, and 1 
have been compelled to seek out social shadows to account ffir a 
particular social blot. I am free to admit that the social weak¬ 
nesses which 1 have enumerated are exccjitional, and hy no means 
constitute a social rule, Imt it is none the less the duty of an A.^so- 
ciation eonstit.ut.ed as we are for pnrjio.ses of social rid'orm to 
dwell uj)on facts indicating social defects and to (!onsider how 
they can best be remedied. I shall leave the (puiStion of remedy in 
your hands; hut it a^jpears to me that it must lie on the following 
lines, namely : 

1. Efforts to improve the value of life. 

2. To purify and refine the religious and moral sense. 

fl. To educate the intellect and enhance the usefulness of 
exLstence, so that it may become a settled conviction that the very 
worst solution of the problem of life, is its destruction; and 

4. Specially and prominently, to raise the social value and 
status of woman, hy education, hy a judicious cultivation of the 
intellect, and by a gradual social emancipation as she becomes more 
and more fitted by those means to assume a more independent and 
substantial place in the social organization. 
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Number of, deaths by Suicide in the^ows of Calcutta duriny theyje.ars 1872-76. 

Popnlation. Suicides. Per million of Population. 

Year. --- 1 ---^---;-__ 
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Number of deaths by Suicide in the Province of Bengal during the years 1872-76. 
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The Rev. I)r. K. M. Banebjba said:—I think every one will confess that 
we are under deep oblifjatioiis to JJr. McLeod for the very learned and coinpre- 
henaive discourse on the subject of human suicide with which he has favoured us. 
Few of his conclusions will be disputed by any one present. For myself I had 
no idea of the statistics of suicide of which he has iutormcd us, nor did I kyow 
that they had been classified in the way wo find they have been. Suicide, I 
should tldnk, has very little attraction in general society. Shalfcspeare makes 
a noble Roman, Brutus, eondeniu the act. When be was asked by one of his 
follow conspirators against Ciesar on the eve of the eventful battle which 
brought on their ruin, what ho should do in case of a defeat, whether he would 
outlive bis captivity, Brutus said that he had always condemned Cato’s act nud 
thought it rather cowardly for fear of what might happen hercaltcr to put an 
end to the present existence. But on being taunted by his querist that ho would 
then love a lifis of bondage more than death, and rejoice in gracing his cou- 
queror’s triumph by being led in chains through the streets of Rome, he declared 
that under no circumstances would lie submit to be led in trium])h by the victor 
through the streets of Rome. That was the Roman feeling. Then those who 
under the influonee of I’hilo.sophy considered it a erime still felt that they must 
have recourse to it when disgrace or dishonour was at hand ; and we all know 
how a lady iu a state of dishonour owing to an outrage on the ]>art of an un¬ 
grateful and cowardly guest, publicly put an end to her life, by which a revolu¬ 
tion was brought about lu the government of Rome. In this country, of course, 
it is very true that females very oltcii under nnfortunato circJuistances are led 
to self-murder, putting an end to their own existence, and that (as tlie learned 
lecturer has pointed out) is brought about from a .sort ol' dcs]iair which excludes 
all hope. They find themselves not only in a grossly miserable state, but a 
state of irreparable misoiy which nothing but death can relieve. That is their 
idea, and such au idea of course makes them sufficiently melancholy to covet 
death. I think every one will agree tliat a givat duty devolves on society under 
such circumstances. It is incnmlieiit upon all men, specfially those wlio call 
themselves members of a Social Science Associatiuii, tu consider to what extent 
they can remedy this sadde.sl of evils. What those remedies may be, the learned 
lecturer himself Las pvojrosed, and 1 am unwilling to dilute the force of his 
ohsorvations by re])oating them in my feebler language aud weaker voice. But 
I hope that tlic lecture will draw ])ul)lic attention to tlu; subject generally, aud 
especially the attention of those whose self-vocation calls ui) 0 u them to promote 
eil’orts for social improvement with a view to the nmiedyiiig of evils which the 
lecturer has so con-ectly pointed out. 1 hope that the attention of the Asso¬ 
ciation will be drawn to it, and that we shall all have afterwards reason to 
confess that we liav(- not beard this lecture in vain. 

Babu IssEB Chunuer Mittee said T have much pleasure in seconding 
the proposition of my friend opposite. At this late liour 1 am not going to 
detain you with any comments on the lecture which has been just read. Of 
course the subject is a very wide one, the statistics collected are very interesting, 
and the suggestions made well worthy the consideration of this Assoeiatiou. 
I can only hope that the subject will attract attention, that opportunity will be 
taken at a future meeting to discuss this subject so ably bandied by the able 
lecturer, and that something will be done, as suggested, to pirevont the increase 
of this crime and, if possible, effect a reduction iu the number of these offences. 

Babu Ashutosh Biswas, in supjwrting the vote of thanks, said;—With 
great pleasure I rise to support the vote of thanks which has been proposed to 
Dr. McLeod for the very able, interesting and excellent paper which hejias 
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just read to us. You have seen that the learned Doctor has reviewed the 
question ol' suicide from almost every possible standpoint. There is, therefore, 
iiothinpf new to add, and at this late hour I should be tlm last person to'detain 
yon except that I feed it my duty to say somctliin^ on some of the opinions 
expsessed hy tlio learned lecturer on which 1 most respectfully differ from him. 
I start with a novel proposition which may seem to you somewhat paradoxical, 
hut which to my mind seems very true. If you have taken the pains to study 
the history of atuihmt times and ixioples, and contrast it with that of modern 
times and livinfr nations, it must have struck you us a very remarkable feature 
in that comparison that suicidos were voiy rare occurrences in the earlier stages 
of the liistoryof mankind, wlien the world was almost enveloped in Cimmerian 
darkness. Should you put mo to proof, I should refer you to some remarkable 
facts of histoiy. (jo back to the early history of the Jews, and theme you will 
come'across two solitary instances of suieuie—I mean the suicides of Saul and 
Ahithopliel. Go back to the early history of Rome, and there you will find 
another cepiiilly solitary iuslanee in tlie reign of Tarqiiinius Priseus. I need 
not multiply instances from the histories of other nations, and teust that tho.se 
I have (juoted will go to show that before the progress of civilization, before it 
had widened tlu‘ sphere of Iniman ambition and taught men to pitch their aims 
high, the iiicliuation to commit snicude was at .a consldenihlo discount. And 
then when you reflect njion the statistics of modern times, you have this 
painful fact hefoijc you, that with the progress of civilization and the consequent 
iiKU’Case of amhil.ion and gri>wth of new wants, that inclination has been rising 
steadily to a premium, lint although civilization has been instrumental to the 
increase of the crime of suicide, it still must never be desired that wc should 
sci^k to arrest its jirogress and throw ourselves hack to those dark and gloomy 
days when we were fiurilly worthy of'a place in the hicrarehy of living beings. 
The question naturally suggests itself. Is there or is there not any means of re¬ 
pressing the crime of suaide without at the same time checking the growtti of 
civilization? It was for some time an open question whether or not one should 
seek to prevent suicide hy legislation. I believe that yon all know that that 
great, that immortal jdiilosophcr and historian, Mr. Ruckle attempted to show 
the folly of legislation in .seeking to diniinisli suicide hy enacting iienal laws 
against it. Tlie learned lecturer, it seems, also shares such views. He too, it 
seems, entertains doubts about the efficacy of law in repressing suicide. But, 
geiitlemeii, Plutarch’s eelehrateJ iiistaiieo of the Milesian virgins, that instance 
which is often quoted hy modern jurists with a)>proh.ition, has long prepared the 
minds of the pcojilc to receive with no good grace the arguments of that famous 
historian. You may tlmrefire take it as an e.stahli.shed fact that at present to 
two opinions exist about tliis efficacy of law, of a penal code, as a measure of 
proventioii witli regard to the crime of suicide. Here 1 shall not forget to call 
your attention to a most glaring delect in the Penal Code, tliat masterpiece of 
codification the like of which tlie world has scarcely ever seen. The learned 
Doctor has correctly observed that the code contains provisions for the punish¬ 
ment of ahetiuent of suicide as well as of attempts at suicide. But the 
pirovisions against the latter arc so lenient, so merciful, so generous, that they can 
hardly be expected to have any deterrent eflbct upon the minde of the people. 
Again, the code is silent as regards the suicides themselves. I should therefore 
like to see not only those merciful provisions recast and remodelled and 
made more strict and more stringent, but also new sections engrafted upon 
the existing ono^ in order to show up a suicide in the most odious and ignomi- 
ni<vns coloure. I am not certain as to what is the present state of the English 
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law regarding suicide, but T do most fully remember that there was once a time 
when your Knglish legislators walked in the grooves of tbeir friends of 
Miletus. Not content with bolding up a .suicide to piiblic sh.amo and ignominy, 
the Engli.sh law wont further and conliscaled his jiroperty, thus visiting his sin 
upon his unfortunate family. 1 should never recommend io our legislators such 
a system of vicarious punishuuuit, but still I should fervently hope that they 
would reconsider the quostiou of suicide in the light of the English law and add 
provisions to tlie existing code for showing up the corpse of a suicide in 
ignominy and shame. Such exhibitions I should think would be a very powerful 
deterrent. There luiiy he sonic who would not like to see sneh iguomiuiems 
sights, whose sense of modesty and decency might revolt at them, but such 
refined notions, such scntimeiifcdism, should ev.aporatt! into the air iu the presenco 
of this stern, this heart •rending fact that suicides are largely increasing in this 
country. 1 miglit tell vou heri' that the father of modern jurisjirudenec has 
not, as it appi'ars io me, seen rea.son to find fault with sueh ignominious exhihi- 
tions. lienee 1 may .say that it our legi.'slaturc were to make provisions for them 
iu the I’eiial Code, such provisions would he in consonauou or at le.ist would not 
coidlict with the .siurit of modern jurisju-udence. Hut some may ho apt to break 
in- here and apjieal to the religious juvjudices and traditions of the people as an 
argument against sneh exhibitions. I need not discuss this jioiut at longlii here, 
hut will sim])ly remind you ol wli.at, the learned Doctor has .said that our 
religion has no sympathy for a suicide. Ihit if we liave uothipg to fear on the 
score of religioo, thero is anolher objeelion, more weighty, more suhstantial, 
more seusibhi. A I'eit.iin class of thinkers have sought to del'eiid suicide on 
particular occasions. Thus they will coiiceile to ns that suicide in general is 
culpable, hut they contend that on jiarticiilar occasions suicide is not only not 
oiilpahh', hut is rather an ohject of admiral ion and praise. Witness, they say, 
the glorious lenninatiou of the lives of tho.se saints in whose blood are written 
the truths and doctrines of Chri.stianify ; witness, they say, the splendid con¬ 
clusions of the career ot those iiolitieal martyrs who did not shrink from ofi'^n'ing 
up their lives for the good of their country ; witness, for instance, the patience, 
the endurance, the lortitude, the saerilieu of the Uoiiiaii hero Mucius, who 
siiftered his hand to lie Imnit as an oirering to his devoted patriotism; witness 
the triumphant fall of that young Italian who preferred death iu prison by 
cutting open with liisoun bands one of lii.s arteries rather than betraying 
under toitiivc the sacred cause of bis assoi-iatioii. 'riiese deaths, tbey^ say, have 
a b.ah) of divinity’ about them. And some would go to justify such suicides 
as ]iroceod from studious calculations, from studious casting up of accounts 
between pleasure and ]iaiii, like those made by Cato with Plato iu one band 
and the dagger in the oilier. If a man is once convinced that bis life is not 
worth keejiing ; that, be is disabled by some cause or other from aceomplisbing 
to tlie end the mission of ids existence; that to live longer will be an iiiilietiou 
rather than a benefit to society; b(i is, they say, at perfect liberty to make away 
with bis life. 1 need not stop to tell you, gentlemen, that such calculations 
are not iinlVe'|Ueiitly subject to be swayed by treacherous emotions and feelings. 
The statistics of our country, however, as you have seen, do not show a single 
instance of a martyr. I have also very grave doubts about the correctness of 
those figures which show the number of persons who have killed themselves 
to avoid the fatal agonies of some acute chronic disease. Very few, I say, 
among our suicido.s have fallen like Cato. Very many have fallen victims 
to the siiddim velieniencc of a tempestuous ]iassion. Hence, I s.'vy'', whatever 
weiglit this olijcction might caiTy in other countries, it carries very Hftle 
weiglit in ours. 
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There is anotlier objeetion to legislation. To punish a suicide means an 
encroachment upon man’s natural libert}'. But tho founder of the Utilitarian 
School of Bhiloaophy, that zealous adroeate of lihi'rty," has observed fhat to 
])unisli a suicide, oue who has abused the sacred rights of liberty, is not 
inv.adlng liberty but strengthening its cause. You see then, gcntlcinon, that 
the measure 1 propose is not ujuni to any sort of objection either moral or 
religious. But to have an amended and improved Penal Code is not all. I 
perfectly go with the learnod lecturer when ho says that wc must strike tho axe 
at the root of tho evil. It has been said that suicide is generally tho natural 
product of tho condition of a society. If, therefore, you sincerely desire to 
repress suicide amongst yourselves, let your limt eiforts be direeted towards 
enfranchising your soeiety from those eomlitions, those arrangemeuts whieh are 
calculated to engender inelin.ations to commit self-murder. 'I'he question then 
resolves itself into thi.s—Does Indian Soei(!ty contain within itself such elements 
as tend to generate sueh wicked, such uimalund propiuisities among.st its mem¬ 
bers? There a,re s(mi<''wlio call fbemselves narionali.sls, who are so eouservative 
that they will not see the dark blots whieh stain tin; face of our society. On 
the eontrary, they will struggle hard to maintain as best those archaic institu¬ 
tions wliieh have descended io us from our Aryan ancestors. I will yield to 
none in my respeel for the great Aryan name, but I shall prove false to that 
name, fahsc' to inyscdf, false to my eouiitry, if 1 conceal from you the conviction 
that, notwilhst'^mling the Hood of light whieli English education and English 
eivilizaiion have east upon it, our soeiety is still the hot-bed of such wicked, 
such unnatural projien.'-ities. Nowhere in the world, 1 sa}'. do frestes, dissa¬ 
tisfaction, discord, liciii't-biirnings grow and llonrisli so lu.Miriantly, as among the 
females eooped up in a Jlindn joint tamily'. To no person under tiie sun docs 
the world apjiear so dreary, life so miser.ihle, so deserl-like, as to an Imliau 
widow. Do you wonder (hen that under sueh circumstances, sueh conditions, 
women form nearly ilve-si.Kths ol' the eulii'e iiunihcr of suicides in Bengal. I say 
thc'j, if you heartily desire to put down suicide in your country, direct your at¬ 
tention to tho economy of your soeiety ; hurl your philiphics against those evils 
whieh, sitting like so many cancel's njiou it, are consuming its life and blood. 

Mr. tl. Bell said:—Mr. President and Gentlemen, I should not have 
attempted at this late hour of the evening to have detained you with any obser¬ 
vations of my own, hut 1 think it right to express my dissent from some of 
the remarks -which have fallen from the geiitlemau who has just sat down. 
My iriend wishes to make snieide more ghastly, and ho ‘also wishes to ask the 
legislation for more repressive ineasnves to check it. 1 am quite sure, however, 
from the appearance of my friend, that life has gone so easily with him that ho 
can entertain no very great desire to get rid of it. But you must remember that 
there are a great many loss fortunate people in the world, to whom life is an# 
jnsupjiortablo burden of which they long to gel rid; and it seems rather hard 
that the law should bo invoked not for the purpose of alleviating their distress, 
but for the purpose of still further embittering a lot which is wretched enough 
already. The only part indeed of the learned ieotiiror’s address in which I did 
not agree, was that in whieh ho noticed with apju'oval the fact that the Police 
were becoming much more active in instituting prosecutions against people who 
had attempted to commit suicide. I must say that I think the energies of the 
Police might be directed to very much better cbaiuiels. Then with regard to 
the number of suicides. My friend has refciTcd to the ancient Jews and Koinans, 
and be thinks that suicides are much more frequent now than they were in those 
cyly days. But upon what data cau we base a comparison ? We have no sta- 
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tistics of tlio numLer of suicides cominittcd in those early ages. The ancients 
had no statistical officers ; no Sanitary Commissioners; no village chovvkwlars 
to enquire into and rei^ord thedeatli of every unfortunate person who voluntarily 
relieved himself of the hurdon of life. A few remarkable instances alone have 
come down to us. But wo know from history that there was a period when 
suicide was almost the tashiou at Borne. For wo must remember that suicide 
was not in former days a crime. The Hindu law in some cases actually inculcated 
it; aud it is only within the last 1.500 5 mars that it has been branded as a 
crime oven in European countries. The learned lecturer has alluded to the 
fact that suicide w.as regarded as so serious an oU'ence in England that it naod 
to ho visited with the confiscation of the property of the person who committed 
it. But that law no longer prevails even in England, and ,an attempt which 
was made in 1857 or 1858 to introduce that law into India fortunately failed. 
One of the most luminous decisions wliich Bir B.arues Peacock gave in tlf'c old 
Supreme Court was upon the question wliethor the law whicli then prcviiilcd 
in England should bo a])plied to India ; and it is owing to that decision of Sir 
Barnes Peacock that one of the most intelligent and charitable ladies in Bengal 
has been left in possession of the lai'ge estates of her Imsliund, a lady whoso 
name can never bo mentioned without the deei)est feeling of honour and 
res])C'ct. 1 me.an Maharanee Suriianioyee. Had the English law been made 
applicable to suicide in India, that lady would have been deprived of the whole 
of lier vast projierty, and the people of Bengal would have hyit an e.\ain]de of 
charity and tinmilieence which ha-s rarely Ik'pii exceeded in any eountiy. My 
idea, therefore, is that in dealing with suicide we sliould not attem]it ly legis¬ 
lative enactment to make more wretched the life of tliose who arc already sulli- 
cicntly miserable ; but that our aim should be to remove the causes of un¬ 
happiness and to ni.ake people generally as happy and contented with life as my 
friend ojijiositc .seems to he. 

The ViCK-PunsiDENT (Mr. Bevereet) said that had it not heou for the 
lateness of the hour, l)r. McLeod’s very excellent jiaper would, he thoii^'ht, 
have furnished matter for a much Icngtliicr disemssiou. It might he possible 
to bring up tile sulijoet again at .some future ineetiog of the Association; for 
the present, however, be could not venture to detain the audience longer. 
Among the many points of interest raised by the paper, two only had been 
referred to in the cour.se of the discussion. The (Irst was the very general anU 
remarkable preponderance of snicidos among females as compared with males. 
From Dr. McLeoil's tables, it appeared that, whereas in England there were 
three males for every li'imde wlio committed suicide, in India there were 
nearly two females for cveny male. In other words, snicide was six times as 
prevalcutamoiig females in Indiaas it was in England. This, he thought, mm t 
1)0 to a great extent attrihuterl to the position of wives and widows, and parti¬ 
cularly of Hindu wives and widows, in this country. This alone was au impoi- 
tant social fact, and the Association was indebted to Dr. McLeod for having 
drawn their attention to it. The other point load reference to the possibility 
of discouraging tlie prsictice of suicide by legislation. He (Mr. Beverley) w.as 
aware that re])rcssive measures by way of posthumous dishonour had been tried— 
and with a certain amount of success—both in aticient and modern times. But 
such measures were hardly in accordance with the spirit of the ])resent age, and 
he did not believe that any such repressive action had any considerable effect in 
the long run. Dr. McLeod had told ns that the number of suicides committed 
every year was a pretty constant quantity. So, as Dr. Guy had<showi), was the 
number of executions lor murder, .a crime which even capital punishment seeoxjd 
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to ha VO no efToct in redncinfr. It waa a mistate, however, to suppose that euieide 
was not a common ])i'actice among i.Iic ancients. Amongst the Komans under 
the empire we know that it was a matter of almost everyday occurrence. The 
fact was that wherever men helieved in a blind fate or destiny, they felt that 
thei); lives were their own, to do wliat they liked with. It was only when men 
came to believe in an intelligent Author and Disposer of human affairs that 
the value and responsibility of life came to be appreciated. And thus it was 
that suicides had largely decreased with the spread of Christianity, wliieh de¬ 
nounced both the cowardice and the seliishuess of the practice. 

In conclusion Mr. Beverley felt sure ho was only expre-ssing the sense of 
the meeting in returning to Dr. McLeod its warmest acknowledgments for 
the most able and exhaustive paper which he had just read. 'J'ho labour which 
it had involved was shown by the series of twenty-two tables which he held 
in bin hand. It was indeed one of the most valuable contributions that had 
ever been made to the Association, and ho bogged to assure Dr. McLeod that 
it should appear at an early date iu the Society’s Transactions. 
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1 .—The Calcutta Economic Museum. 
By the Ilon^hle J. B. Pi[EAR. 


[lieud on tlic 2-ltJi July 187(i.] 


Betwocif November 1872 and 12th Pehruary 187-1 some corre¬ 
spondence passed lietween (he late Ijieiitenaiit-lioveruor (Sir (1. 

_ Campbell) and myself, rdative to (be formation at Calcutta of a ' 
museum of the economic products of Ihuigal. A few days later 
in the mouth of February (1 believe without any knowled»'e of this 
corresjKuideiice), the late Mr. llceley proposed to the Lieutenant- 
Covernor (.o make a colh'ction of, and to re[iort u})on, (he food¬ 
stuffs of this ])rovince, and in July Colonel Hyde also independently 
advised the fonninn- of a collection of its fict ile clays and freestones. 

In view of thi'se communications, at the end of the year 1871, 
Sir G. Campbidl invited Colonel Hyde, Mr. llceley and myself to 
act, as a temporary Committee, to eonsid(U‘ the g'eneral scheme and 
to devise a working plan for carrying- it into eli'ect, though at first 
oidy on a small scale by way of a commencement of the under¬ 
taking. 

After some delay, a meeting of this temporary Committee t ook 
place, and suggestions for the appointment of a Cent ral Committee, 
the constitution of its estiiblishment, and the general plan of its 
work were i)ut into writing by its membci-s and transmitted to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

And finally, on the 7th A])ril 1871, Sir G. Campbell issued the 
resolution which constitutes the Economic Museum’s Charter of 
foundation. 

On the 10th April the Commit tee of gentlemen thus appointed 
met, and di8 me the honor U) elect me its Chairman ; it also au- 
17 
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thorized me t(j cngag’e a small office staff. And at a second meet¬ 
ing of the Ctnnmittce, held on the Ihth April, Mr. H. H. Locke 
was appointed Seorctary. At the same time Colonel Hyde, Dr. 
Kanaiial De, and the Chairman wore appointed an executive Sub¬ 
committee. * 

The miichiuory sfi set on fooi., though as large as the means 
])laced at the disposal oF the Commiltec would allow, was even at 
ilip outset barely suliieieiit for ils work. And the Government was 
obliged at once to make a grant of Ils. 3,001) to meet the ordinary 
expenses of collecting specimens during the first year. 

At the beginning of 187r) it was found necessary to add to 
the eslablisliment, to meroase the salaries of the Secretary and of 
two of the suliordinate servants, and also to raise the grant for 
annual i>x])enditure for speeiniens to Ils. .‘1,000. Afterwartls a fur- 
ther addition Avas mad(; to the establishment. And almost simul¬ 
taneously, on the occasion of the uuex})cctcd death of Dr. Dutt, the 
firstly appointed Assistant Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries, at 
lower salaries, were substituted in his jdace. 

That this growth of the e.stablishincut and incro.ise of its ex¬ 
penditure was inevitable, will, I think, be perceived and acknow¬ 
ledged, if the nature of the nndertaking and the progress which, 
has been made in it, is fairly looked into and considered. 

The small office staff lirst ajipointed was for a time engaged in 
receiving, cataloguing, and arranging s])eciraens presented to the 
museum by the Government of Jleugal or sent in by several private 
contributors, and in preparing the museum building for the recep¬ 
tion of the mofussil productions; and this work wont on somewhat 
slowly by reason of alterations in the premises, which were being 
made simultaneously therewith under the superintendence of the 
Public Works Department in order to fit them the better for the 
purpo.ses of the museum. 

Meanwhile, stejis wcixj taken by the Central Committee to liave 
Local Committee.s established in various mofussil stations, and 
tlirough them to commence the work of colleetion. A memoran¬ 
dum was drawn uji exjilaining the scope of the museum, the func¬ 
tions of the Local Committees, and the work which they would be 
expected to do when appointed. And this with the sanction of Gov¬ 
ernment was sent down to certain .selected districts, and tlie dis¬ 
trict officers were requested to nominate the members of their Dis¬ 
trict Committees accordingly. 

1 should here say tliat the practice followed in endeavouring 
to put the Local Committees in action is very simple and intelligi¬ 
ble. As soon as a committee is gazetted (generally th^ same day^. 
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the Secretary of tlie Central Committee writes to the Magistrate 
of the district as follows :— 

“ The Local Committee for yonr district, as recommended in 
yoijr letter noted in the margin, having been approved of by the 
Ijicutonant-Governor and duly gazetted, the Central Committee will 
be glad if you will commence t.h(! work which (ioverninent wishes 
should be done for this museum by its Local Committees, as early 
as practicable. 

“ 2. The lirst thing recpiired is a list of the economic pro¬ 
ducts and industries of your district. It will be much more con¬ 
venient if you will furnish me with this list before your Committee 
begins to coiled, any actual .samples, inasmuch as, with this list 
before Ihein, the Central Committee will be able to send you precise 
instructions as to the ])artieular products they would wi.sh your 
Committee to procure, the ([uantities of each recpiired, and so forth. 

“‘i. Please do not delay the .desjiateh of your list by any 
desire to make it absolutely or even approximately complete. A 
first list ol' tlip best, known and most easily proeurc'd jiroduets can be 
supplemented b\ you at any time by fiirtlnu’ lists of those which 
are less familiar, and the furni.shing of the lists by degrees in this 
way will |)robably be more convenient to yourself and to your Com¬ 
mittee, and it will certainly (‘liable us to begin the work sooner than 
can be done in any ot.her way.” 

15el‘ore receiving this letter, the Magistrate must of necessity, 
excTCpt in the earlier instances, have previously received the resolu¬ 
tion of 7th A])ril LS74, the memorandum of 2Jst May, 1874, and 
the Government reminder of 2()th September, 1874. Tliis letter, 
therefore, ought to tind him fully informed as to the aims of the 
(lovernmeiit and the functions of the Local Committee, and there¬ 
fore jirepared to jiromptly comply with the reejuest preferred in it. 
But, for the greater eertainty^s sake, copies of these papers are also 
enclosed in the letter itself. 

And in a few notable instances the Committee has met with 
the most loyal co-operation in the mofussil. The district officer has 
tak^n care to have a good Secretary to bis Committee, to instruct the 
members, and to infuse some earnestness into their operations. 
When this is the ease, excellent lists are sent up, often accompanied 
by valuable information. 

As soon as the list in each case reaches the Central Committee, 
the Local Committee is informed in reply which of the products in 
the list are to be procured, and what quantities of these products 
respectively «,re required. And next, on receiving a return-intima- 
tiiSn of the cost of procuring and of .sending to Calcutta the pro- 
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ducts whicli are thus asked for, the Secretary of the Central Com¬ 
mittee transmits to tlie district officer the money requisite to cover it. 
The products required are then usually sent up without much delay. 

[Mr. Phear lun’C conqdained at some lenji-th of the a])athy mijni- 
fested hy some of the District. Officers in complying- with the re- 
qui.sitions of the Central Commit fee. j 

Prom the tVireg-oiiig- explairation, it wall ho easily understood 
that the collection of products in the muscaim, so far us it has yet 
heen carried, is hy no means complete; and is -at present only re¬ 
motely represent-dtive of tlie ])rovincc. It has, however, already 
attained consideralile hulk, and is in many re.s])(!ctK very interesting-. 

Every .sjiecimen is (altered in a day-hook catalogue and num- 
hered in chronolog-ica! order, tu-cording- to the date of its arrival. 
The total numherof spin-Imens is now 7,1(!1. 

Endeavour is always made to secure that the quantity or mag¬ 
nitude of eiu.-h specimen obtained .should, so far as ])Ossihlc, he large 
enough to admit of subdivision, in ordei- mainly t.o facilitate the 
development of the museum in a double form, or j-uther with a 
duplicate arrangement of specimens, namely, an arrangement 
raisounc, and an arrangement hy districts. 

Under the one arrangement all the speeinrens of products, 
from all the districts of Bengal alike, are placed in a consideriHl 
oi-der of sequence according t.o sjiecilic charactei-s, so that, to take 
an example, the paddies of any one district are groiqied with the 
paddies of all the other di.st.ricts, and the paddies wdiich hcar’fhe 
same designation, wherever they come from, stand together. 
Under the other arrangement, the specimens of products are 
grouped geograjihieally according to the districts from which they 
have been sent uji. 

The first arrangement when complet ed will afford a compara¬ 
tive cxiiosition of all the products of the province, for it will have 
effected a comprehensive arrangi'd collection of all the products as 
a whole, and will also furnish to the eye, in the ease of each pro¬ 
duct, a comparison iider .le of siiecimcns drawn from each of the 
several constituent districts. Under the second arrangement, the 
products of each district will he exhibited by themselves, and 
means will thus be furnished for comparing the productive effici¬ 
ency of district with di.striet. 

I will endeavour to give you a slight sketch of the state at 
which the collections have up to this date arrived, premising that 
they are growing daily, and I will comjnenee hy describing them 
shortly under the arrangement raisonne, so far as ouir weak office 
staff has as yet been able to carry it into effect. 
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They eonsist in the ag^f^rcgiite o£ cereals, maize, millets, pulses, 
oil-seeds, oils, tallows, wax, g'uins, resins, dja’s, drugs, coudinjeuts, 
farinaceous stuffs, sugar, spirits, vinegar, pieliles, preserves, teas, 
ojiium, bhang, tobacco, salt, frcx-stonos, slates, limestone and lime, 
coal, oharecjal, ores and metal-waro, clays and lictile jiroducts, silk 
and silk goods, cotton and cotton goods, fibres and textile fabrics, 
])aper stulTs and papt'r, leather, harness, shoes, chicks, mats, 
reeds, hugla, bamboos, and woods. And it is j)roposed to add to 
these a collection of J'ruits and of lislies in jilasler-casf.s. 

At the head of this list, and first among the cereals, of course, 
cnvaan paddi/. There are over 1,1.00 different sjiecimens of it in 
the museum, almost all in an excellent oondifioii of jireservation. 
Probably f hero does not elscwhero exist an etpially extensive and 
valuable colh'cfiou of this cereal. 

It is scarcely ne(>essary for me to remind a Pengal audience 
that of ])addy, or the; J'ice grain, there are in this part of India 
three well recognized classes—fhe fhe Annin, and the Boro. 

They can be ,shortly distinguished as follows :— 

The inif! is sown between the middle of March and the middle 
of April, and is cut in August and Sepf.eml)er. It does not grow 
ill water; is coarse, and is not largely produced. The amnn is sown 
between the middle of May and the end of June. It reciuires 
showers of rain even in its early days, but the young jilants should 
be strong before the regular rains set in. It is cut in November 
and llecernber, and constitutes the staple crop of the country. 
Theis sown in January and I'Vbrnary, or somewhat earlier; 
is planted out in low inanshy jihwes, and is cut in April and May. 
A very accurate and interesting descrijition of rice cultivation in 
Eengal is given hi the SfaliMicdl Jicpnrlfr, ])ages J1 and 45. 

The number of varieties of paddy, in the three differmit classes 
together, is something enornions, when compared with anything oS 
the kind to which we are accustomtHl in llngland. Ten or a dozen 
names each would jirobably coverall the ditt'erenf sorts of wheat and 
bailey with which the practical English farmer is brought in con¬ 
tact. But we have already in the musenni as many as 1,101< names 
of paddie.s, and though very many of fhese are merely local 
synonyms, a large number unquestionably corresjiond to intrinsic 
and seasonal di.stinctions. 

The obvious dilferencos in the grain itself are indeed very re¬ 
markable. In colour the specimens range from a bright golden hue 
through alnjost every gradation of tint to black. And in regard to 
size, they v»ry from the dimension of a large mustard seed to those 
oT a cantaloupe melon seed.* Some 2UU or dOh of the samples of 
♦ Kfitiu of Ittigeat to smallent = 3’74. 
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paddy in the mnscum have been tested by weighinj^: and of these 
the smallest furnished 203^ paddy <>Tains to the half-draehmj the 
larg-est bd'j (trains. 

The husked rice, or rice ]>roper in tlie nnderstandin'r of hlug- 
lish people, exhibits, necessarily, dilferences of size correspoiidiug' 
with those of its parent grain. It also varies in tint from a pure 
white (adour to a dull red. The proportionate outturn of rice to tins 
nnhusked paddy from which it arises depends hotli iqxm the sort of 
the grain and tlie ])r()cess of husking pursued. Probably also upon 
other (dements. Dr. Euchanan llamilton says it amounts to a 
little more than one-half.—Vol. II., p. 824. And the writer in 
the SfnfhU.cal llcporlcr above nsferred to, gives the ])roportion of 
“riee^^ to ‘'paddy” at from half to two-thirds, (j). lb.) 

We have not yet ascertaiiu'd the external conditions of season, 
situation and culture, whicdi give the different .sorts their respetdive 
economic valucjs; and investigation of these points forms part of 
the work which is yet reserved for our local Cornmittetis. 

We also inh'iid to ju-oeure (experts’ opinion on^tho different 
(]ualiti('s of the paddies, and on their respective market, importance. 

When the muiseum is eomphde, all relevant information on 
thc.se and like heads, or a reference to the place in the deserijffivo 
catalogue where it may be fouiul, will, in the case of each product, 
be placed against tlu; sample'. 

We pas.s on naturally from paddy to the tlu’oe cereals par <;,r- 
cellericr, wheat., barley and oats, wit.h whieh alone the cultivatoi'nf 
land in England has any concern. In this jerovinee, however, they 
take a very lo\v place in the ranks of food-stuff's. 

Whral. has come to the museum from almost all parts of the 
Presidc'ticy outside the delta. The specimens sent from Shahabad 
and Patna exhibit a good cpiality of grain, but the rest generally 
appear to be very inl'erior. 

The area which has yielded us harley, is somewhat more exten¬ 
ded than is the case with wheat j but in this grain, also, Shahabad 
and Patna easily carry away the prize. 

Much fewer districts have as yet given us oaU, and in eacli 
instance the grain appears to be of very poor quality. 

Leaving this group we come to taaize, which, in Bankoora and 
other highland districts of Bengal, seems to constitute one of the 
chief articles of food during a considerable part of the year. 

Next ill order are arranged the millets, all the small food-corns 
being comprehended in this group. Although there are several 
sorts of them, it is worth notice that they arc all eulmiferous, and 
do not comprehend any of the buckwheats, whieh constitute tht 
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lower food-grain of Europe. Dr. G. King tells me that all along 
the Himalayas the buckwheat (Fagopyrnni csculentim) is culti¬ 
vated at high elevations as a food crop; and tl;at 7'''. emarginatum 
is also grown, but not so plentifully. Neither of them, however, 
hali yet come to the museum. 

Of these small food-(‘oriis, B.oxburgh remarks :—“ It is pro¬ 
bable that through the whole of Southern Asia, as many of the 
inhabitants live on the various kinds of dry or small grain as upon 
I’ice, and they are reckoned fully as wholesome as that is.^' 

As a rule, they are pre[)ared for being eaten much in the same 
manner as riee is; that is, they are husked in various ways, parched, 
boih;d, and so on; but are seldom, in Bengal at any rate, ground 
into meal. The same is the ease with the pulses, to which we 
shall come presently. In Euro])e, on the other hand, it is almost 
universal, in regard to all corns and pulses alike, to prepare the 
seed, whatever it may be, for use as food by grinding it into meal, 
'fhis dilTerenee (>f usage probably springs from differences of charac¬ 
ter in the dominant food-grains of the two regions—rice and wheat 
—which renders the grinding process s])ecially advantageous and 
ajijmopriate to the one and not to the other, and has led to the 
greater efficiency of tlic grinding instrument, and greater readiness 
in apjdying it in the one case than in the otlier. 

The millets of the museum may be roughly arranged as fol¬ 
lows :—- 

Elcminc coracana Mania, kadna, kodo, kodum, (query of the 

hills), raggi (of the W est Mahomedans). 

llolcwt sorghum ) 

,, hicolof I The various sorts of jooar, janera, &e. 

,, ceruuns 
Holms spicaius, Syn. 

Panlctm spieatuM 
Pa n ivH III 111 . iliaveHiii 
Pauicim ilalicim Kami, kangni, also pdaga (liy hill tribes), 

the smallest of cuhniferous seeds, but the 
quality is good. 

Panicum - Tengoonee. 

Panicum millare Gandli (by the Sonthals of Midnapore). 

Panicum frumeutace- CKhcri, sawha, sawan, eaten by better classes 
wiK, very like 7/eq than mama or gandli (Mr. Harrison, 
sorghum C tiffin). 

Paspalnm scrohiculatum Koda. 

Uncertain • Makrah, Lohardugga, very tiny, 

lincertain * Maruah, Dai'jceling. 


Bajra. 

China. 
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Tlie pnhfis: which, with rice, constitut3 the staple food of tlu* 
people of India, arc exceedingly numerous. Tlicy are most widely 
known undesr the generic designation of dal, which denotes tlie split 
condition in which they are commonly pre])ared for use, the word 
dal being cognate with the German fheilcu (to divifle) and the Eng¬ 
lish de.al and dole. The eonihination of the pul.se with the rice 
forms so complete nutritive material that experience of it has led 
the poo])le to use the phrase ^^dal-hhat" as etpiivalent to food 
geuerally. 

Maskalai or Fhaseolns radiatus stands at the head of the list 
for Bengal. 

The familiar gram {Clcer arielinnm) and arhar (Ci/lisus cajan) 
come to us from all rpuirters and occupy a largo siwce among the 
pulses. There are also scweral sorts of peas and vetches. A kind 
of haricot, called harhati (Bolichos caljavg), which we have as yet 
received only from Orissa a.iul the western high districts of Bengal, 
is a pretty little bean. And a katar'i, by its large size, contrasts 
very markedly with its neighhours. 

On the whole, the pvilse-case is ipiite as characft>ristic of the 
country as those which disjday the paddies, and deserves as close an 
inspection. 

The ei/-producing seeds and substances ar<' numerous beyond 
the possibility of detailed descrijttion in this hasty sketch. They 
range from the seed of the mahwa (JiuxHui lalijolia) through the 
rava, mjlluiver, llnnced, nnistard, xesaunnu., S)'c. down to the tmy 
pop])y-seed. A neighhouring ease exhibits the oil,i, whidi are llie 
products of these dilferent sulwtanccis respectively, and it is intcu’est- 
ing to compare there the like oils from different parts of the province, 
and also the different oils inler se. The variations in tint and clear¬ 
ness are remarkable. 

TheyMwi', resins and wares of the provijicc are at present, per¬ 
haps, imperfectly repi’csentcd in the Mnseuin, although the s])eciinens 
already collectc'd exhibit sufficient variety to indicate how imi)ortant 
a department of ])roducts is comprehended under this head. The 
most prominent among them are the well-known iadia-rulher, 
lac in its various states, and caledm or khair. How large the gajis 
in our collection are, we are not yet oui'selves in a position to judge. 

The Government of Bengal recently entertained the design of 
effecting separately an exhaustive collection and acicurate identi¬ 
fication of all the gums and resins of the ])rovInce. But It was 
pointed out on that occasion by Br. George King that this work 
could only he properly done by an expert provided with a compe¬ 
tent staff, and travelling carefully through the vast jungle districts 
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of Bengal, i. e. tlie forest tracts of Chittagong, Coocli Beliar, tlie 
Western Dooars, Britisli Sikliim, the Itajmehal hills, and all the 
wild country southwards of the Ganges, to the frontier of Madras 
aijd the Central Provinces. Through the agency of forest and 
(listri(;t officers it is always possible to make collections of products 
to a certain partial extent, and these, wlnm got, speak for themselves. 
But it is seldom that mere information obtained through the same 
channel is complete, or in any high degree trustworthy. 

It must he admitted, I am afraid, lhat up to the jji’esent time 
materials do not exist for a definite statement of the full extent of 
the resources of lleiigal in res])oct to sii(*h natural products as gums, 
resins, waxes, dyes, jungle silks, and so on; or for any com])arative 
estimate of the value.s, ([ualities, and quantities which they heai‘, 
and at which they might be introduced into the market. The 
actual specimens ^vdiieli arc Injing collected in the museum will, 
however, answer for themselves, so far as they can, with unfailing 
aecnracy; and in course of time—1 hope a short time—the Central 
Committee will he able, by the expedient of specific questioning’ 
directly pointtxl to these, to ascertain much of the circumstances 
and conditions under which they are ])roduced and to explore round 
them (so to spc’ak) for other like products. 

jjnit/n are in a bettor situation than the foregoing. A very 
considerable number of them have alre:idy been sent up to us, and 
we shall soon have a very complete and instructive collection. 

« Of coiullijienh the name is legion. The staple food of the 
coimtry is distinguished by the ahsenec from it of all stimulating 
qualities, and the peo])le have been forced to supply the defect by 
additions from outside. Fortunately the vegetable world of the 
tropics is rich in irritant and aromatic ])rinciples; and j)otential 
cui’ry-stuffs and their cognates are everywhere to he found in great 
abundance. I may name, to illustrate the contents of our cases, the 
universal chillie of various sorts, the helcl-tmt, coriander, melhi, 
kaiijeera,jain oxjaiDan,(jinger, turmeric, garlic, &c.; of hlaekpepper 
it is strange that there is hut one specimen, and that is from 
Shahabad. 

Next in order come the teae. And what shall 1 say of them 
more than this, “ Go and see them.” Bottle after bottle ranged 
on the shelves, taken at random, looks simply perfect of its kind, 
and I can readily believe that the tea of this provmce has now 
nothing to fear in competition with its Ghinese rival. 

Opium, aanja ox si(ldhi,waA.luliaccoWLXi, case by themselves. 
There seem^o be good ground for thinking that tobacco culture 
iif Bengal is capable of being developed into a very considerable 
18 
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industry. The intrinsic quality of the leaf thrown in many dis¬ 
tricts is such as to lit it for a hij^h place even in the European 
market. But hitheVto It lias been found impossible to induce the 
ryot to take the care in its cnltivation and ] ire] la,rat ion vvhich^is 
necessaiy to make it suit the reciuiremenl.s of foreie;’u con.suniers. 
Probably nothing short of reiieated jiractical examjdes will avail 
to persuade the (‘ullivators to ivjilaee their old methods with new. 

It is noteworthy ynnja is the leaf and flower of the ('an- 
tia/ns satica, or true hemp of Eunqie. let in India it is the 
narcotic properties of the jilant only uhich are valued. No use 
is made of the fibre of the bark, although it is e(|ually strong- when 
earefully jirepared as the hem]) of liiissia {see Roxlmrg-h). 

The silk cases are very instructive. We find then* the beau¬ 
tiful ])roduee of the domesticated worm sent uji fi-om Purneah, 
Moorshedabad, Beerbhoom, and so cm, contrasted with the coarser 
and more variously tinted cocoons of the jung-le. It is not g-cne- 
rally known how numerous are the kinds of lejiidoplvi'd, whose 
cocoons go to furnish the silks of comnieree. There sc'cin to be 
several B])eeies of liouibij.r, if not of other g-enera, among- the 
domesticated silk-moths of China, India and Euro^ie. The true 
tu-ssers are again a different group from tJiese, and comprehend, 1 
beheve, members of the genera Aeliiis and An!kenen. And 
besides those, are many others which are found to yield a good 
spinning material. 

In the ease of the domesticated and the better jungle souits, 
the delicate thread or silk fibre of the cocoon is reeled off. But. in 
others the substance of the cocoon is carded like wool, and tlii' final 
silk thread is spun from the earth'd material. 

These differences of origin and treatment give rise necessarily 
to great differences in the ajtpearanctt of the cocoons, raw silk 
thread, and wf)ven fabric;. Thus, the tussers and other jungle silks 
exhibit a long range of colours, tihielly gri;ys and tawny yellows. 
In some, too, the raw silk apitcars almost as fluffy as wool, and the 
texture of the woven article resembles that of a coarse cotton 
fabric. 

The best tnsser specimens of the native looms are very good, 
and of considerable commercial value. 

It is an advantage that the indigenous specimens, both of 
cultivated and wild silk, stand almost in juxta-positiorr, and can bo 
readily compared with thirteen specimens of the best raw silk reeled 
in Europe, which were procured by Mr. Massa and presented to 
the museum by the Government of India. The latter are cer¬ 
tainly distinguished by the fineness, evenness and api)arcnt strengtJh 
of their gossamer threads, and their freedom from colour. 
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At presont then; is some scieming' confusion of the various silk 
spcciineus. 15ut, as ojiportunity serves, tlioy will be all arrajigcd; 
the species of tiio ju'ocliu'iiig- moth iclcutihed for each of them, and 
information as to the habits and food of the caterpillar, locality 
and other material eireuinstances attendant on the production, will 
be coupled with them. 

In all, there are 272 specimens of silk in its different stages, 
from t lie eoc,o(m to the cloth. Ihit this number will eventually be 
enlarged. 

The cottons of this country are preceded in the cotton case by 
a valuable .set of sjieeimeiis of English twists, most useful here for 
the piirpo.ses of comiiarison. Immediately aftc'r these twists come 
numerous specimens of cotton bolls, of indigenous growth, from 
all the outer ])ortiou.s of (he jirovince. The tlnest and most beau¬ 
tiful of these form a well-disjilayed groiiii from the Garo Hills, 
which was presented by 1 hi* late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George 
(lamjibell, as the iirst contribution to the museum on the date of 
its institut ii'ji. 

The variidy in the cottons, cleaned and nueleaned, is very great. 
In gmieral, it may be said that the cleaning is iraperh'ctly effected, 
and that the .staples are .short. But there is nevertheless a groat 
display of ('xeellent, cotton falirics, notably from Hinapiore and 
J’atiia,, woven from the (“onntry pixxliwts. 

The best .sjiecimeii of raw cotton in the museum has been 
e.ttimatiK.! by an experienced judge as worth from Us. 27 to Us. 2(S 
per ba/.ar tnaund in the Calcutta market for exportation to Mngland, 
jirovided it can be jiroduced in siitHciently large ([uautitics. But 
this is evidmitly an exci'ptional saiiijile, and is jirobably the produce 
of garden cultivation. 

The districts of the Chittagong Hills and Tipperah send up a 
very peculiar cotton fabric termed a Kookee galeecha. It presents 
on one side a surface of densely packed tufts ol cotton, each fas¬ 
tened tightly by an invisible thread-ligature to a base of coarse 
cotton canvas. It forms on the whole a strong and Ixiautifully 
.ligilt quilt or mattre.ss, a. sort of artificial lleece. 

Most of the (ti/c-stiijl's which arc used throughout the country 
are instanced on small pii'cxxs of dyed cotton cloth. The series is 
very intin-esting. Eerhaps of all the eolours, a yellow, from tur- 
tiK'i’ie, is the clearest and best. 

On leaving (ho cottons we come to the rhen and are at once 
struck by^the (‘xtraordinary length of its hanks. A beautifully 
delicate s)»(>cinu>n of the raw libre jireparcd for spinning is the 
firoduct of the Ilolanical Ganh'ii, Saharunporc. There are, 1 think, 
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no sj)ecim(!its from Bengal Proper. It is still unfortunately a 
question whether or not this remarkable material is capable of being 
used profitably for textile purposes, because the difficulty which 
attemds ujxm the hackling, or separation of if.s fibre, has not ,as 
yet been satisfactorily overcome; but that tlie fabric fori nod of it 
possesses marked excellences is shown by the two or three and 
twenty pieces manufactured at Bradford and exhibited in the 
Museum. 

Of the jutes, which are the raw material of perhaps our most 
flourishing Bengal industry, the Museum has a very fair collection, 
including many of tiie sjiecimcns procured by Die mcinbers of tlie 
Jute Commission, which was a])poiiit.ed by the late Lieufeuaiit- 
Governor. But unfortunately these latter are not always accurately 
named, and are not precisely connected with the localities in which 
they were jiroduced. 

Since the days of Roxburgh and Buehanaii-Hamilton, it has 
been well known that the Bengal jute or pfit is the fibre of the bark 
of two species of the Curchonis, namely, Crn'chorus (ypsnfaris and 
Curr/iorus oHtorlus. Anotlier fibre called by the Bengalis mfsta 
pdt is ])roduccd from the bark of flic lliliscus vatiuubiuus, and 
has often been confounded with the true jute. 

It seems, moreover, that the fibre of the Ifiblsevs, while 
stronger than that of the Corchonis, and therefore the better adajited 
for ropes, is also less fine, and for that i-eason not so well suit(!d for 
being sjmn into small strands. This difference; led in ])raetice*Lo 
the a]iproi)riation of these fibres respectively to dilferent purposes, 
and I believe that the (turchorus, mainly the Corckorux cajjsu/aris, 
now supplies the whole material for our jute facitories. Some of 
the speeinieus of its stems, which are in the Museum, and even 
some of the hanks of its libres, reach the great length of 14 and 
12 feet respectively. 

Gunny bags and jiite fabrics in great variety of texture are 
placerl against the raw fibre from which they are manufactured. 
But tin; museum staff has not yet been able to direct its attention 
to effecting a complete arraugement of the sjHiciinens. * 

A third w(ill-known fibre of very ancient reputation, called 
in Bengal son or san [Crolnlaria jnnce.u), comes after the jutes. 
It is a leguminous plant, closely allied to the lupine, and often 
attains a great height. Some of the stems in the museum are 0 
feet long. Munj (Saccharum, wnnja) is also employed as a material 
for both pa])er and eordage. The length of the longes^ specimen 
in the museum is 6 feet. It comes from the Gya distriet. 
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There are again many other fibres, basses, and barks, which I 
have not time to refer to here, though I cannot refrain from naen- 
tioning a very curious specimen of a sack, jiresented to the museum 
by J)r. George King. It is simply tlic inner bark of a tree, An- 
iiaris saccidora, one of the jack fruit family, stripped off unbroken 
and beaten out into a sort of felt cylinder. The mode in which 
it is made is thus well describe<l in Liiidley^s Vegetable Kingdom, 
page 271 : “From a species of Anfiaris (called by Mr. Nimmo 
Jjtifiurandra saccidora), sacks are made in Western India by the 
following singular process. A branch is cut corrcsjionding to the 
length and diameter of the sack wanted. It is soalted a little, and 
then beaten with clubs till t he fibre separates from the wood. This 
done, tlu! sack formed from the bark is turned inside out, and 
pulled down till the wood is sawed off, with the exception of a small 
j)iece left to form the bottom of the sack. Those sacks are in ge¬ 
neral use.” 

Papcr-stvff-s, perhaps, arc not so well re])rcs('nted as they might 
be. Some of jlunn, as munj, just mentioned, take rank also among 
good spinning tibres. 

The few sjiceimens of conntry-made pajior, which have reached 
the museum, arc certainly of very inferior ((nality; and if they are 
the best which native iiidu.stry can produce, not,withstanding the 
ap])aroiit ])lent,ifnlness of indigenous raw material, it is easy t.o sec 
that the foreign commodity must be generally preferred even by 
Indian consumers. At the present juncture of public affairs, it is 
niiKih to be desired that .serious efforts should be made to ascertain 
whether an advancement of the local manufacture is economically 
practicable. 

Leather, ha,mass, shoes, slippers, cjr. afford the materials for 
a limitcid, but very useful, industry. 

Baskets, mats, and jjiirda screens are a])pliancos of most exten¬ 
sive use in the ordinary life of all classes of peojile in this country, 
and accordingly we find givat ingenuity called into play in the 
making of them, and very varied materials utilized. 

. ’The' hamhoo, of course, takes tlie principal jdace among these. 
I need not attempt to specify its other nndi.itudlnous uses. The 
museum alrciwly contains many very fine sjreciinens of this magni¬ 
ficent and invaluable grass. 

From the bamboos we pass on to the collection of woods. Of 
these, the museum at present contains more than GOO specimens, 
and more arp coming in from the jungle districts. The forests of 
Burma and cf the Andamans, thanks to the kind labours of Mr. 
THbobald and of Major-General Barwcll, are well represented. 
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But <as yet fc'w of the sjx'firaens have been ifleiitifieJ auJ named, or 
the qualities of tlie woods tested. Prol)ably, on this l)eing done, 
some among them may even be found to bo new to seience, and it 
is certain iliat some valuable :uldition.s to the timber market will be 
made. 

The colleclion of poUen/ and ficlilr. prodneiit is limited to 
speeiniens of the dilfereiit kind of wares made in the country, and 
is not intended to illustrate the state of native art. Seemingly the 
material has nowlau'e in Bengal attained any advanced slag'e of 
oscellence; nothing that can be termed a porcelain is to be met 
with. 

The frres/oncs, /iiin'-sliijlx, coalx, orrx, and mchil-irnrl- close tin; 
list of our collechious atr pre.sent, and deserve a full description. 
B)it uiiforiunately, 1 must now pass over these classes of ju’oducts 
with this mere mention of them. T have; on a former occasion 
written a short note on the native iron works of (’hota Kagjaire. 

The very short period of time which now remains to me in 
Calcutta, before my departure for Europe, doi's not i^vliice to afford 
me the o]q)ortnuity and leisure which 1 sluadd need in order to 
give a detailed dcscri])tion of the existing collection, and 

to fully (>x])lain tin; objects which are sought to be attained in the 
development of the Museum. 

1 am thus compelled to leave the foregoing hasty survey bald 
and meagre as it is. And J can only Inqie that tlu‘ short narrativa' 
which I have given of tb(' manui'r in which the insfilution earf.e to 
be set on foot, and of some of the results of tlu' work which, during 
th(' lust two years, has engaged the best, efforts of the Central 
Committee, may serve to enlist the good-w'ill and support, of 
many, who ar(‘ now' (utber hd<ewarm tow’ards the mnseum or even 
ignorant, of its very existt'iiee. 

A short visit to its halls—an hour’s insp('ction of the arranged 
specimens—w'ill do more to demonstrate the ]mri)oses of the 
mn.seum, and the gr(«t i)olitical and commerdal a.dvantag(!s which 
(jirovided it is /.ealonsly and intelligently eanh'd out) must jnocieed 
from it, than I could (lo by any pronndgation of this rejwrt. 

The mere work of collecting sjaicinums of the vaj’ious products 
of t,he country has, it will be j)erceived, now reached a forwuird 
stage; a first instalment, more or less large, has been obtained from 
most of the di.striets and sub-divisions of the provinee. But the 
work which has yet to be done is of a nicer and more difficult kind 
than this. Hitherto there has Inxm comparatively li^tb! need for 
met,hod, precision, and informed di.seriniination on t.he*part of those 
who do th(‘ vvorli of loc:al conection. It may l>e easily imagined 
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from the nature of tlio c;ise that there is scildom, in any instance, 
room for doubt as to where the article sent up to us was produoed, 
and this heint^ known, tlic specimen, a,s i have’before remarked, 
s])eaks of itself upon inspection for much besides. But the period 
is now fast approachinjif when the niari^ins untouched, beyond the 
instalments spoken of, must be searched out, and, so to speak, 
realized; when the eurreut losses of (he luuseuin from various causes 
must be suiipliinl by the rejihuasment of idt'utical si>ecinieiis, and 
when, above all, tluf re(iuisit<> material for a descri])tive catalogue 
—accurate, stuhnitilic and statistical—^of the entire contents of the 
museum must be ])roduced. 

1(. was, as I have already remarked, mainly with a view to the 
better attaiinnent ol t lies(‘ends, and for (he ridief of the district 
oliic(M-s, that, the collectin<j organization of the museum was put 
into the shape of a ne.Niis of local committees*spread over the coun¬ 
try, and pu'sided over by the district ollicers. A committee, I 
need hardly say, acts at meetings of its members held at ]>rescribod 
intervals, and everything material that passi's at these meetings 
is recorded with sniiicient fulness in formally' kept minute's. Ev'cii 
it tlie w'ork of tlu; (Committee is so simple as tliat. of mendy' collecting 
sieecimens of .products, it should l»e di.stvibuted among the members. 
A note should be made in the minutes of evi'iything inulertakeii 
by any member, and finally, all sjiei'imens collected, all reports and 
all answers ^irojiosed to lx* n'turned to impiirles of the Central Com- 
mitti'e, should, before lieing fonva.rdod to tlu' Central Committee, 
be broughtliefore a nu'cting of the Coi-al Committee, there considered 
and discussed, and only actually transmitted to the Central Com- 
mitti'c, after having been ajiprovcd and sanctioned by the Local 
Committee. A correlative ])roceeding is invariably followed by the 
Central Committee itself in Calcutta, and in this way alone can 
any trustworthy results be obtained, beyond, at any rate, that 
limited range wdthin which tlu' speeimens (X)upled with their home 
can syreak for themselves. Committees, with their minutes, afford 
the only •means Ijy which, notwithstanding the shifting of district 
otficors, (iont.inuity of woi'k may be maintained. Through them 
complete division of labour ought to be ellected, and the ultimate 
responsibility for correctness of information should be fixed on com¬ 
petent individuals and recorded, and its trustwort hiness in effect deli- 
bei'ately atlirmed. The dist.rict ollieer, as head of the committee, with 
official authority' enough in the district, to facilitate and prot.eet its 
Working, and able to control its composition, ought to ensure its 
efficiency, aflfl ought to lake care that it relieved himself from all 
task-work. But. he sliould not assume to aet for it, and in its stead. 
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No doul)tj a district officer may himself be a true expert in 
the matter; he may take the most carefully directed steps for ol)- 
taining his inforihation ; he may be a most discriminating observer; 
ho may check his results by 1 he most judicious methods; a,ijd he 
may leave them open to subse(juent testing and verification by 
keeping accurate eontomporaneons memoranda. In that, case, if 
he will make all this a])pear on the face of his report or minute, 
particularly if he discloses his methods and his grounds, the Central 
Committee will gladly accept his anlhority, or rather will be able 
to gauge, without further aid and with much confidence, the real 
value of his returns. 

But when there is not hing to indicate whether or not'these 
conditions have been fulfilled, or what the true basis of the 
information is, then the assurance that there has been a formal 
discussion and approval of it at a regular meeting of the Local 
Committee, and that the sources of the information were there 
minuted and sanctioned, and that they can at any time be reviewed, 
affords something in the way of a substitute. At least, it. consti¬ 
tutes a tolerably good guarantee t.hat the information was not. 
“ probably collected by some subordinate sent out from the district 
officer’s office, and is probably inaccurate and worse than useless”—a 
supposition which only too often correctly rcj)resents the mdual 
case, and for that reason serves to account for such answers as those 
which I have already cited in the.se ])ages. 

I trust, however, with confidence, that the district olficers»will 
soon of thcm.selves perceive that the work which has yet to bo done 
for the Museum can generally by no means be carried out except 
through the machinery of the committees, and that they will 
zealously do all in their power to keep the committees in activity 
and to promote their efficiency. 

Should this prove to be the case, the success of the Bengal 
Economie Museum will be assured, and the province will, at no 
distant period, have reason to be proud of having developed an 
institution which will probably be unique in the completeness of 
its representative and ])ractical character—a universal dictionary 
in specie of the natural and industrial products of Bengal, with 
their principal economic incidents. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Beil said that he had been asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Justice Phear for the interesting paper he had read to them, 
and he did so with much plea.sure. He dared say there were a great many 
amongst those present, and in that number he would include h^self, who had 
known very little of the Economic Museum before they heard tW able paper _ of 
Mr. Phear read; but after having heard it, he was sure they would agree v»ith 
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him in thinkinf' tliat the Economic Museum was very much indebted to Mr. 
Phear for its present state of efficiency and advancement, and, knowing as lie 
did tlic zeal and energy which Mr. Justice Phear imparted, to all his undertak¬ 
ings, he could well imagine how disa)>pointed he would continually be in finding 
that district oflicers in Pengal did not display the same interest in the project as 
himself. Mr. Pell then deiirecated the censure that Mr. Phear hud passed 
upon sonic of the District Ollicers and ])ointed out that in the midst of their 
heavy and res])onsible duties it might not always be easy for thorn to comply 
with tiie Central Committee’s requests. Turning however, to the resolution 
which he had lioeii asked to propose, he need hardly rmnind the meeting how 
much the IJeugal Social Science Association was indehled to Mr. Pliear. Not- 
witlistanding the fact (hat his engrossing duties iu the High Court—.so engros¬ 
sing, in fact, 111,'ll Imt few of the Jiulgi'S could ever find time to devote to 
ot lies suhjeots—occ.uiiic'il so iiineh of Ids attention, he liad alwavs been of the 
greatest help to the A.s.sociutioii froiii the very Hast moment ol'its existence. 
So fill- as Mr. Dell was eoiiceriied, it was peculiarly gratifying to him to be en¬ 
trusted with tlie ]iroposal of a vote of thanks to Mr. Phear, because he liad 
known liim for more than a ijuartcr of a century, and it was to him a matter of 
no slight gratiticatiou and jirlde that, during that long jieriod, he had been able 
to esteem Mr. Justice Phear as a friend. In losing Mr. Pliear, wo should not 
only lose a most conscientious, pain.staking and able Judge, hut we, should lose 
a mull wlio was always ready to devote his time and abilities to .all iiue.stions 
tlmt concerned tlie prosperity and well-heiiig of the emuitiy. The members of 
the Social Science Association were under special ohligatioiis to him, and he felt 
sure that tlie resolution with which he had been entrusted would meet with their 
unanimous su])port. 

Da.ia HAiinNUitA ICjiisiiNA Baitadub, .seconded the resolution. 

Db. K. M. Banjsk.tha supported the resolution, and was quite confident it 
would meet with the unanimous apjiroval of all present, in consequence of the 
great henedit the Association had derived from Mr. Pliear’s valuable co-operation, 
and also on account of his untiring ell'orts to ivsuscitato the A.s.sociutioii at a 
time wlieu it was on the brink of sinking—oH'orts which, he was glad to say, 
liad been crowned with success. 

Babu (iinsir CiiiurmA Gnosn also siqiportcd the resolution, and alluded 
at some length to tlie distinguished qualities of the llou'hlc Mr. Phear as a 
Judge of tlie High Court. 

His IloNoit tiie PkI'ISIDENT said that before putting the resolution to the 
vote, he would like to make one or two observations of the briefest character, in 
reli'i'ence to his excellent friend who had just address(>d them for tlio last time. 
H’iiis not being a public moetiiig, it was not the proper place to remark on his 
administyativc or jmlicial conduct as a Judge, though they all knew that no 
Judge ever commanded the confidence of European and native alike as Mr. ,Iu8- 
ti«o Phear did. But as his services, which Lad been duly appreciated, were to 
he publicly recognised at a meeting shortly to he called. His Honor would not 
detain the meeting longer on that subject, but allude principally to Mr. Phear’s 
services to the Social Science A.ssociation, which had been dwelt upon by the 
previous speakers that evening. Notwithstanding all that had been said by his 
lion’blo friend, Mr. Bell, he was, for his own part, not disposed to pity the over¬ 
worked Collectors when they were engaged in the task of collecting specimens 
for the Economic Museum, because he considered it to he the essential duty of 
these officers^o be well acquainted with the natural products of the districts of 
■wjych they were in charge, and to give all necessary iiiforniation on the subject, 

J!l ' 
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and he also hoped that the native gentlemen of the country in which it was their 
good fortune to be born and their destiny to live in, would also co-operate with 
Government and the. Committee in affording every assistance in their power to 
the Economic Museum. But leaving these aside, and looking at the subject of 
the resolution before them—the servie,es which Mr. Justice Bhear had rendjjred 
to the Museum, he thought he might safely count that gentleman among the 
many Eugli.shmen who had done their best for the welfare of the country in 
which they lived—such us David Hai’e, Drinkw.ater Bethuiie, Lyall and D. L. 
Kiehardson ; and he was sure they would all join in bearing testimony to these 
services. 

Thb IIon’ble Mr. Phear said that he had been so entirely t.iken by sur¬ 
prise at the resolution, that lie did not know how to thank them for the cordial 
manner in which it had been received. He could not s.ay that he would ever 
come back to this country again, and it wa-s therefore likely that he would be 
severed, both by time and distance, from the Association ; but with it bis best 
wishes would ever go, and be tbankod them most cordiall}' fur tlie kind vote. In 
oonelusiou be would ask that be be not required to resign his connection with 
the Association, but that, though distant, he might yet continue a member. 
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2 .—A Few Facts concerning Village Life. 

By the Hon’ble Babu Issee Chundee Mittee, Roy 
Bahadue. 


[Urad on the 26th July 1877.] 


India, famous in the olden time for what was termed its 
harharic pearls* and g{)ld, famous for its Pagoda trees during the 
advent of commereial Euroi>e, has nevertheless been found to be 
a 2 )()or country. Notwithstanding riches and splendour among a 
few of its princes and noble.s, there is almost one dead level of 
poverty and misery among the masses. The condition of the ryots 
and of the jioor generally, is therefore a subject not undeserving 
attention. 1 accordingly proix>se, in a series of papers, to give 
such facts concerning village communities as have come under my 
observation. 

Calcutta, built upon a swampy alluvial formation, once noted 
for its damp, reeky, odorous and insalubrious eondition, is now 
rejiorted to be one of the healthiest places in Bengal. Its death-rate 
now compares favorably even with the recf)rded death-rate in some 
of the best towns in Llpjier India. On the other hand, the reputa¬ 
tion for healthiness of many places in Bengal and the North-West 
has mors or less deteriorated. Fewer in different forms commits 
its ravages for six months of the yearcholera numbers its victims 
by’ tens and hundreds at different periods; and chronic diseases, 
slow in their ojieration, have their triumphs all the year round, 
over ill-nourished, enervated and enfc*ebled constitutions. 

There can, I believe, be no question that the public health of 
most villages in the interior has for some time past been found to 
have sadly suffered. Something has been done to • alleviate this 
stat^ of thi^ljgs, but much remains to be done, and an enquiry into 
thf*causes of the general decline in the salubriousnoss of villages 
cannot but be attended with prolit. Towards this end, the collection 
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of fads alToctiiig tlio goiienil healt.li of village commimities mnsf 
always be of some value j and such facts as have come under tlu; 
observation of mfii w'bo reside or have spent, years in places in the 
interior, ought to be bff)Ugbt to notice. 

It cannot be unint.erestingalso to note whether, notwit hstanding 
the decline in their sanitary condition, villages have not improved 
in other re.spects; whether or not. there has hei'ii any progress in the 
material condition of the, people ; in the construction (,)f roads and 
cominimications; in trade and coniineree; in arts and geiuTal educa¬ 
tion. Calcutta has made considerable progre.ss in all these matters : 
it mu.st be to some advantage to know how mucli of this j)rogrcss 
has a couider[)arL in villages in the interior. A collection of facts 
hearing upon the,se questions cannot hut be useful to those who 
have at heart the amelioration of tlie condition of the people at 
large. 

Idle main subjects affecting the weal of village communities 
may he classed under some such heads as the following :— 

Health or Pre.servalioii of Life. 

Land and Crops. 

Indigenous Arts and Manufactures. 

Internal Trade and Commerce. 

lioads and Conimiinieatious. 

Education. 

Charities, &e. 

The held is a large one, hut if every one, who has any know- 
kidge or experieiiec of facts Ixsaring u])on the subjects advert,etf to, 
should coutrihute his mite of iiiforinatioii to a general .stock, a 
great advance would have been made towards a ])roper understanding 
of the condition of the masse.s, who form, as it wer^, the basis of 
society. 

It is generally asserted that, jiopulat ion is increasing, and has 
increased to a cousiderahle extent; so miieh so, that it is likely to 
outsti'ip the limits of ])roduetion. A belief j)reviously existed that 
the population of the Ilengal Provinces, including Assam, comprised 
some 4:i millions of souls; thqhist census showisl tiiat the population 
numbered a])ove (16 millions. For the 4ti millions there was ho 
reliable foundation whatever; for the (16 there is the census which 
was coudnetetl -jvith esjK-cial care. It is certainly true that the 
people of this eountry always look with suspicion on efforts made 
on behalf of Government to collect statistical information, and it 
may be feared that strictly correct figures are st)inetiracs withheld ; 
in fact only the other day a public officer questioned'f ar a portion 
of a district in Behar the accuracy of the census; hut* nevcrtho4)ss 
when it i.s recollected that a vilhige population seldom comprises 
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elonioiTis in the natm'o of floating members, that the 
nnimhers of the village eommmiity are generally well known to 
every village officer or vilhig'e head, when it is known that intellig’cnt 
village residents were mostly emj)loyed in the work of enumeration, 
and that the work was su[>ervised in i)artieula.r by lo(!al officers, we 
may confidently assume that the census of villages was in the main 
correct. We must, however, wait till we have another census to 
know in what ratio the [lopulation is increasing; and this knowledge 
will assist greatly in determining' many questions alfi'cting the health 
and well-being of vast communities spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 

The general belief is, as has bemi said, that population is 
increasing: this belief may be considered sound. With such secu¬ 
rity to hie and pro])erty as was never realized under ])ast doinimi- 
tions, with increased trade and conunerce, with facilities for com¬ 
munication and trans])ort which did not, exist in days gone by, 
with increased produce aud increased prices, the ryot is certainly, 
to .some extomt, belter off than he ever was before, and as there 
are very few restraints upon marriage, the tendency naturally i.s 
to an increase. But an over-inereas > of jjopulation must always be 
attended v^ith evil results; when pojiulation outstrips the limits of 
produce, misery, the most direful, must come on ajiace. There arc 
.some natural checks to population which none can combat. Disease 
and death destroy what the frm-tifying influences of nat.ure build 
u^, and this process must always beat work in the dispensation of 
a wise Providence. But because disease and death must have their 
work, there is no reason why we should sit with folded hands and 
not make an eft'ort to remove their preventiblc“ ('aus('.s, to do all 
that .should be d(jno to help nature in vivifying and pre.serving the 
life it has given. We .should be as guilty in seeing fever or cholera 
or other fell disease commit its ravage.s Far ami wide, and not 
making- an eft'ort to remove or hel))ing towards the removal of the 
causes which bring on such di.scases, a.s in seeing famine' (h'vas’tate 
the land, aud not. .stirring to arrest its ])rogre.ss if we have the power 
,to do so, but looking on it as a natural visitation, tending to cheek 
an overgrown population. The world is .still wide enough to receive 
an ever-increasing population, but for the removal of the causes of 
disease we must look closely to the condit ions under which popiula- 
tions exi.st. 

Now for a few facts. The ob.structed drainage of a village is 
one great element of its unhealthiness. 1 must nt)t luire omit to 
mention tCat. attention was first drawn to this sid)jet;t by Raja 
©igamber Mitter, c. s. i., in connection wdth his empiiries into the 
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causes of epidemic fevers. Every village has some defined drainagx; 
chiiiinel conneefed with other like channels, a streamlet or a swamp. 
In many instanees‘1 liave seen sneh ehannels clogged or obstructed 
in various ways. Tlie owners of lands on either side of a ehamiel 
have perhaps encroached upon it., embanking the lands bordering 
on the cliauuel, and making slow advances year by year into its 
hod : the channel has thus bec^ome narrower by degrei's and beauti¬ 
fully small in the end, and the water-way is rendered insuflieient 
for the free passage of water. Roads have been often constructed 
across these drainage channels. The necessity for roads has been 
always great, and the funds, till lately, small. In the construction, 
the ])voecss of embanking had always been a matter of the first 
importance, and the water-way, where the roads crossed the drainage 
channels, least thought of. If thought of, the funds stood in the 
way. Masonry works involved a large ex])enditure, and with a 
view to economy tlu; necessary culvert was constructed with as litt.Ie 
width of supi)orting wall as possible, and the smallest water-way 
conceivable became the result. 

> Again, the drainage channels arc generally connected with a 
streamlet which finds its way eventually into a swamj) or a river. 
In some instances the streamlet is found to have silted up considera¬ 
bly, and the drainage channels of all the villagcis connected with 
it are found seriously obstructed. 

The station of llaraset, once a very healthy place, is a case in 
point. The Sootee River which received the drainage of the playe 
has silted up considerably, the drainage channels connectc'd with it 
have become narrow and choked u]), and during the rains the waters 
scarc^ely find a vent. Within a village itself the drains connected 
Avith the main drainage channels often fail to serve the purposes 
for which they were constructed. When the ])rocess of embanking 
the side lands goes on during the dry season, a person thinks more 
of his land than of the public drain, and is n<jt slow to eucroacdi 
upon the latter. Such i)ortion of the earth of the embankment, 
as has been carried away during the previous rains, and hies not 
been deposited in the drain, is made up by a deeper cut into the, 
bed of the drain, and thus while the drain becomes narrower, it 
becomes deeper as well. The roads which the villagers construct 
are meant to save them and their cattle from sinking knee deeji in 
the mire. The only idea the people have of road-making is to jiile 
earth upon the track, and while the side di'aius are dug into deeper 
and deeper, a proper water-way across the mads is hardly, if ever, 
thought of. Again the drains themselves do not, even fj^speetivp 
of the places wlierc they arc crossed by the village roads, rui%' 
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uninterrupted all tlirough the villages. The passages leading from 
the puhlic thoroughfares to the lyots’ homesteads are generally solid 
passages^ if I may so call them; the drains in these places are 
searc«lyj if ever, cross('d hy culverts of masonry or even of ordinary 
wood, in fact the drains have never perhaps heen carried through 
these passages; the result is, the village drains are seldom con¬ 
tinuous. 

The above are some of the facts comuMded with the drainage 
of villages. Whenever all or most of these fads exist, the effects 
can be more easily imagined than described. During the rains, 
the waters accumulate in the villag'C drains and in the main drain¬ 
age’ channels. 15y the time they disapjjcar from the drainage 
channels, more is .absorbed in the village tlian what is actually 
drained out of it, and even then sufficient is left In the deep and 
uneonnec.ted cuts of the village drains to lend additional dampness 
to the ryots'’ homesteads. 

The drainage of each particular homestead is often found to 
be in an unsatisfactory state. Whenever a new house is erected 
in the homestead or the mud-walls of an old one arc repaired, 
the earth required is dug from the nearest place available. Though 
these vvorkj are taken in hand at a time when the ryots have 
very little agricultural work to do, when the ryots’ personal labour 
is available, and when hired labour is cheaper than in the busy 
season of the year, still no efforts arc ever made to bring the 
earjth required, from a j)lace where an excavation would not 
prove a nuisance, but on the other hand might prove advantageous. 
The consequence is th.at in accordance with the requirements of a 
household, holes more or less in number are s])read in close proxi¬ 
mity to thc! houses,—holes which .‘mi filled with water during the 
rains and with the refuse and sweepings of the homestead in other 
seasons. 

That, under thc circumstances and conditions above described, 
though described imperfectly, villag'cs should suffer from a chronic 
state of* dampness and its cousequeiiees, is not surprising. 

The conservancy of villages is another matter which may 
Reserve some attention. 

The disposal of night-soil is a question of serious importance 
in towns and cities; in villages it is left to nature. It is said 
that in primeval times the ordinance on the subject required that 
a person should proceed a considerable distance out of the village,— 
a distance neater even than what could be readied by an arrow 
sh|t from^lhe village, scrape out a hole wluirein he was to 
aifswer his call of nature, and then cover up the deposit with earth. 
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We had lioi'Oj perhaps, the on'i^iii of the thy-earlh conservancy 
system talked of some time back and practised in all jails. The 
principle involved in the sayinij was simply thi.s : That the village 
and its precincts were not to be contaminated and that the nigjit- 
soil was not to be left to fesUa- and decompose under the ra ,3 s of 
a tropical snn. In villages, (‘ven at the present day, the r(i(|nire- 
jnents of nature arc answered in the open air; bnt, as with the 
increase of poi)ulation, the habitations of men have inereaseil in 
numbers and cultivation has sjn-ead, the Held has become eireitm- 
seribed, and the sides of tanks and roads ani freely used by the 
lower sections of the comraunity, while the better classes resort to 
secluded spots in gardens, among clusters of bamboos, or Ijy the 
sides of ditches. 

A large tank or n'sci’voir of drinking water is usually situated 
outside a village, having generally an o])en space round it which serves 
as a water-basin. This s])aee is surrounded by embankments tojiped 
with trees, and these embankments, wherever accessible, often serve 
as the most convenient, places to resort to for the purposes indicated. 
So the ditches bordering on garden lauds are often connected with 
ponds and tanks for the purpo.ses t)f lotting in and (ait wat.i'r 
at dilferent periods (jf the rainy season. Tlu' effc'-t is, that 
the decomposing night-soil is left free to poison the air, to find 
the water-basins of reservoirs of drinking water, and doubly con¬ 
taminate the waters of ponds and tanks, often otherwise rendered 
impure. 

The refuse of the cow-house, the sweepings of the homestead, 
in short all sorts of leavings, are generally utili/.ed by the ryot. 
They go a great way to help him in manuring his fields, bnt before 
they arrive at a state in which they can be tit for being- us(^d as 
manure, they are allowed to rot and fester in chance hoh's or on the 
open ground in close proximity to the house, or by the road side, 
where they cannot but ju'ove to be serious nuisances. 

No effort is ever made to keep the small jirivate tank or pond, 
usually seen close to the homestead, clean. Never ju-ojieTly ex¬ 
cavated, or if ever excavated to a sutlieient depth in the liriit 
instance, never perhaps re-excavated afterwards when necessary, it 
becomes a reeejitaele of all sorts of tilth aeemnulated therein for 
years. During the rains the refuse of the cow-house, the ae- 
cumulating night-soil in the ditches, the deeoraj)osing vegetable 
m-attcr in the adjoining grounds, are washed into it,; during dry 
weather the luxuriant vegetation around contributes t,o ij; no end of 
decayed matter; at all seasons it is a permanent sink'-wherein ^11 
manner of dirt is washed. The water of these tanks is at on^e 
used for culinary iiurposes and the purjioses of ablution. 
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Tliese ta,iikw do not perhaps prove as harmful as they would 
otherwise he, only heeause the fish ordinarily preserved iij. them 
consume a j^reat portion of the aeenmulated lilth, and the plenti¬ 
ful crop of weeds and water-])la.nts usually found in them receive 
their sustenance from it. These weeds are an index of the jiesti- 
fcrouB nature of the water in which they grow, just as a luxurious 
under-growth of vegetation on land is an index of its dampness. 
The removal of the weeds can hut very ])artially help in 
improving the tanks, just, as the cutting down of small jungle 
cannot, except very faintly, help in rendering a damp soil less damp. 
In the former case a new crop of weeds springs uji, to feed, perhaps, 
more vigorously on the under-lying dii-t than the old ero]) did, and 
in the latter case fresli vegetation arises to ahsorh the damp 
moisture of which the old had surfeited. In both cases the sources 
of evil remain. 

Obstructed drainage and the consequent damjmess of the soil 
have come to he considered hy some high authorities as the causes 
of the fevers which have done so much injury to the country, but 
it may be a moot question for the .serious consideration of our 
scientists, whether other causes are not equally at work. It has 
been seen th^t in villages there is not only obstructed drainage, but 
the most mischievous conservancy arrangements. There was death 
in our open sewers in Calcutta, our scientists said, but nevertheles.s 
persons were often seen to sit by them for hours, even to sleej) over 
thepi night after night, exjiosed to the influences of the miasma in 
blissful ignorance of the fatal truth. iNobody however found 
what number of di'aths or of diseased livers or enlarged spleens was 
the coiLscfiuence. There is death in the accumulated filth of our 
privies, the medicos say, but notwithstanding that these preserves 
ceased for weeks and weeks to be fields for f he display of the 
hardihood and valour of our knights of the broom, the health 
of Calcutta, it is reported, was never so good a's during the 
period referred to. Whether the effect of this accumulation was 
not to 'tell on public health in some form or other not easily dis¬ 
cernible, is more than I can presume to say. After all it may 
perhaps be asserted with some degree of confidence that a combina¬ 
tion of causes, and not one cause alone, often serves perhaps to 
undermine the human constitution. The decomposing vegetable 
matter abundant iii villages, the festering night-soil, the putrid 
filth in the beds of tanks, after causing such injury as may result 
from superficial exhalations therefrom, might find their way into 
tha sub-sofl, and the accumulated poison of years might at certain 
ptffiods find its way into the atmosphere, along with the miasma 
20 
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which a. soil surcharged with moisture sends up during the first dry 
months of a year^ and thus lielp vigorously to spread disease and 
death around. 

The water supply of villages, for purposes of drinking, is a 
subicet of great importance to the well-being of villages. During 
the last drought, the apprehensions of a famine of food were fol¬ 
lowed by apjirehensions of a water famine. In Madras and Bombay 
of late similar ajiprehensions existed. 

One single small tank in the compound attached to the snh- 
divisional quarters at Busseerhat was rendered almost dry from the 
supplies which were drawn from it by the inhabitants of some six 
villages adjoining the station, while a very large tank lay at a short 
distance, choked with weeds, totally unfit for use. In former days 
an idea of public benevolence, or of a sense of duty to his tenantry, 
often induced the wealthy man or the landholder, Hindu or 
Mnsalman, to undertake the excavation of large tanks for the use 
of the public at large or of the ryots on his estate. Properties have 
changed hands, have become divided, or the owners have become 
impoverished, and many of these tanks are neglected or in a state of 
utter uselessness. New proprietors cannot be ex])ected to interest 
themselv(« in works which lent a reputation to the nagu's of their 
predecessors ; co-sharers are often found unwilling or unable to 
join with other sharers in the work of improvement ; and poverty 
is often a positive bar. On the other hand, demands on a man’s 
purse have increased in several ways with the march of civilization, 
public T)encficeiice takes manifold forms, public projects arc many 
and various; and all who are really benevolently inclined, all who are 
truly public-spirited, all who have a name to make or a reputation 
to gain, must give away largely from what they have. The priees 
of labor and produce have also increased, and there are fewer works 
now undertaken to provide a supply f)f water sufficient to replace 
that which has been lost. The spirit of benevolence has not died 
out j but it has received a serious cheek. When the failure of the 
crops during the last famine set free a good deal of labour'usually 
employed in the fields, when labour became much cheaper tha/i 
before, when advances could be had from frovernment, though 
strictly none could bo given for tanks of drinking water, it was a 
noticeable fact that the excavation or the re-excavation of tanks was 
taken up in many a quarter with the greatest alacrity. The efforts 
however which were then made on this behalf have ceased to a great 
extent, and a good water supply in villages is still a ^esidcratum. 
The water supply is not only insufficient in many placbs, but i^ is 
positively deteriorating in (juality from neglect .nnd accession''of 
offensive matter. 
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The use of impure water is said to be the cause of cholera, 
though perhaps nothing is yet known for certain of the causes of 
this fell disease. The introduction into this city of the filtered 
water from Pulta was attended at first by a very sensible fall in 
cholera cases. Whether the.se two facts acted a.^; cause and effect has 
not been ascertained. One thing, however is certain that, notwith¬ 
standing the continued use of this water, cholera cases have 
increased. It may here l)e noticed that at first thercs was a rather 
over-snrtieieney of water, which was followed by a fitful or uncer¬ 
tain supi)ly. Perhaps in this country an ainy)Ie su])ply is as much 
n(!cessary for health as a y)ure one. In the ab.sence of mc^ans for 
storihg the filtered water for use on all occasions, many y)eople are 
obliged to draw their suj)j)lie.s for the jmrposes of ablution, and even 
of cooking, from other sources, and the increase is now ascribed to 
the use of foul water found in the bustees. Anyhow, a sufficient 
sui)j)ly of good water is essentially iiccicssary, and in this re.spect 
thiM'c is a great want in many vilhiges in the interior. 

It would b(' a work of superei-ogation on my yjart to describe 
a village house after the graphic de.scri])tion we have had of it in 
“ Kiistic Bengal” from the pen of Mr. Pliear, who quietly and 
without ostej^t;ition.did much to benefit the yjcoyde of this country, 
who was naturall y look(>d u]) to with feelings of grateful neb's, and 
whose de 2 )arture from this country must be dee])ly regretted, even 
by those who had not the good fortune to know him personally 
but,,who always heard of his exertions in the can.se of native im- 
]>rovcmont,—exertions shared in by that estimable lady, his wife, 
who has left the impress of her large sympathies and warm¬ 
heartedness in tlu! cause of t.he advancement, of native women, 
on many a feeling heart. I shall only refer to the houses of the 
ryots to indlcat.e how far the accommodation yu'ovided in them is 
conducive to health. 

The single houses of labourers or of the lowest class of ryots, 
have generally one door only, leading from a small verandah in 
front, ifitliere is a verandah at all; large houses or ayrartments have 
generally one door in i'rout and one at the si de; windows are, rarely 
met with, except in the very best houses. The doors in the infe¬ 
rior classes of houses are of mat, in houses of a suy)erior order, of 
wood; where the walls are of mud, as is mostly the case, there is 
very little ventilation except through the door; where they are of 
slit bamboos, as in some of the Eastern Districts of Bengal, there 
is certainly a superabundance of it, and the houses* are not proof 
agajist the'pold blasts of winter, or the damy) ea,sterly winds of 
lh(/rainy .season. 
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The houses have a lesser or greater height of floor according as 
they are of an inferior or of a superior description^ or according as the 
village is less or more subject to iniuidations; the plinth, the verandah, 
and the door of the room is leeped every day with a mixture of water, 
earth and cow-dung, and this process, now adopted in the jails of 
Jfengal, helps to keep the rooms comparatively dry, at all events 
much drier than they would otherwise l>e. 

The aceommodatinn available in houses, owned by persons who 
eamrot afford to have separate houses for all their needs, is often¬ 
times shared by poultry and goats, and even cows. On one side 
of the room there is generally a ralse<l banrhoo ])lat£orm on which 
a receptacle for holding paddy is usually seen ; underneatll this 
platform one may find cjnielly enscouceil for the night a goat and 
her young ones ; if the owner is a jMaliomedau, one may lind there 
a hen coop as well. One half of the room is ginierally left vacant 
to hold a bed if necessary, but this bed oftener finds a place in the 
open verandah, and the consequences of insufficient ventilation and 
close proximity to where cattle are kept, are avoided. If a cow 
or heifer is kept, it is accommodated in an enclosed'portion of the 
verandah. Even in houses of a superior description the verandah 
often serves as a sleeping place. This is as jniuch ^to avoid the 
heat of a pent-up room, as to find accommodation for members 
of a family who cannot all be conveiiiciitly or decently put into such 
place as is available. 

The cooking is mostly done in the open air, and the pots^giid 
pans are daily stowed away in a part of the house or in the cook- 
room, where there is one. In wet weather the tire place is removed 
to the verandah, wlnm there is no separate cook-room. In this 
way cooking becomes less injurious to the health of the inmates 
than it would otherwise be. 

The bedding in the lowest condition of life consists of a mat 
and a ])iece of wood for a pillow, where one made of old rags is 
not available. Amongst (he better class of ryots a slight im]>rove- 
ment only is perceptible; the mat, here serving as well ai in the 
other ease for a bed, is of soft rushes ; and the pillow, black and 
slimy with age and oil, is always to be found; a quilt of rags 
may sometimes be put over the mat to lend aflditional comfort. 
Musquito curtains arc eschewed. The peo])le mostly sleep on the 
ground, and apart from the effects of the dampness of the floor, 
however modilied that may be by the Ircpiny which it receives, the 
ryot is subject wiiliont let or liindrance to the visits of poisonous 
reptiles to whose fangs he falls an easy ])rey. 
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Before leaving this part of the subject I may hero add that 
the approaches to the tanks and ponds, close to a homestgad, are 
never properly fenced or guarded, and the excavations near the 
house hecomc little pools of water during the rains : little children 
lef? to themselves, wliile the mother is busily emj)loyed in her 
household occupations, sometimes meet with a watery grave. 

The food of the ryot is of the plainest description. It consists 
mainly of rice, pulse, vegetables and greens, some grown by himself: 
fish, if he or liis wife cannot catch them, and sometimes vegetables 
he buys from the hat on market days. An able-bodied labourer 
consumes, as a rule, a seer of rice; his wife nearly, though not 
quite, as much ; and the children from a little below a quarter to 
half a seer, aeeordiiig to age. This (piantity iiicludes what is 
required for being parched to serve as dry brt'akfast or luncheon. 

Ill a family consisting of man, woman and three children— 
this may be considered a fair average—^t.he quantity of rice required 
for the day is nearly three seers : this costs at 21 or 22 seers the 
rupee, the usual price during a fair season, a little above two annas. 
Reducing this price by one-fifth for paddy husked at home, the cost 
of rice may be taken to be IJ annas. No more pulse is consumed 
than can bethought for a j)ice. The .sail costs half a pice, oil a pice, 
and condiments, consisting of turmeric, chillies and sometimes onions, 
half a ]hec; to this may be a«lded a pice worth of fish on an average. 
The whole comes up to 2lf annas a day. lie has other expenses 
besides : he has to provide for his house and he has to jirovide for 
his clothing, and he just keeps body and soul together at •'fj annas a 
day. As the price of rice advances, the laiwurer disjienses with such 
lish as is to be bouglit, he disjieiises with juilse, and even with a 
part of his oil and condiments: he eventually reduces his daily 
allowance of rice*, putting himself and his wife and children even 
on short rations. 

lie (;au bring down his daily allowance to 2 seers a day : 
sup])osiug the price of rice rose to 13 seers per rujiee, the cost less 
oue-flfih for home-miule rice would be two annas, to which must 
Ije added two pice for salt, oil and condiments, and the total would 
be 24 annas. With the ])rice of labour down at 2^ annas a day, he 
will have arrived at a state when a further rise will make him begin 
to starve. I may here add that these lines were written long 
before the discussion which has lately arisen reg'arding the sub¬ 
sistence wages of famine labourers in Madras, arose. I have g’iven 
simply the ^sults of my own experience In the matter. 
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The clothing’ of the labourer and the ryot is scanty. He re¬ 
quires three dhotles at the least, and two n-apkins during the year. 
His wife requires!' two sarecs. Th(! yarn is made at home. The 
dhoUes cost 8 to 10 annas apiece and the sarees 1’^ annas; the 
napkins cost d annas each : the children ordinarily go naked. l\c 
whole costs on an average Rs. 3-8. For especial occasions the ryot 
has a dhotec and a idiadder of madapollam, costing about a rupee, 
and the wife has a printed naree, costing as much. The children have 
a piece each, costing say 5 to 0 annas, and the whole exjKMiditnre 
may come up to Rs. G on the whole for the year. Tlie covering 
for the winter is generally a quilt inad(> of old clothes sewn to¬ 
gether. I have never met with a quilt of cotton-wool cxcejJt in 
the houses of the most substantial ryots. The ryot has certainly 
not a redundancy of clothing. 

T'hose ai-e a few facts connected with the health of village 
communities ; other facts bearing on this subject must have come 
under the observation of gentlemen having experience of village 
life. A collection of all such facts may draw the attention of 
philanthropists to such circuimstanccs as aifec’t injuriously the con¬ 
dition of the masses; and a discussion, as to the measures which 
ought to or might be adopted to alleviate such a ccoijdition, may 
eventuate in the well-being of the classes whom 1 refer to. 

Babu Sbeenath Ghose, Boy Bahadur, said :—I have very jrreat pleasure in 
proposing a vote of thanks to iiiy friend Babu Lsser Chniidor Mitier for the' very 
interesting paper wbieh lie has read. The paper, it is true, is not an exhaustive 
one pn the subject, hut it is certainly very suggestive and very useful; and I 
liope the lecturer will give us his experiences of village life, which cannot hut he 
of great value, in a further j)aper at some future Meeting. 

Babn Jadunath Ghose said :— 1 have very great jdeasure in seconding the 
vote'oi thanks. As has been already said, the paper is by no means an exhaus¬ 
tive one, and we expect, as the lecturer has promised, to hear the series of papers 
which treats on the same subject. The facts stated here are of the highest im¬ 
portance to pch an Association as the Bengal Soci’al Science Association, and 
their discussion cannot hut lead to very great and good results. Tlie Bengali 
nation, like most others, lives in the cottage. Hence any feithful delinuition of 
the cottage economy, based upon actual experience gained from freely mixing 
with the people iii their homesteads, must be much tnoro interesting than if the 
delineator had trusted to the depths of his inner consciousness for his facta and 
figures to'he wrought into grapliic pictures for the delectation of his uiitravclled 
audience.^ Now that epidemics and faraiiies and inundations are so frequent in 
the land, information of the kind contained in the paper just read, possesses much 
more practical value and national importance than could bo presumed from its 
unpretentious title. If, as they say, to be forewarned is to be I’orearmed, Bahu 
Issor Chunder drops hints on several subjects which cannot fail^to attract the 
serious attention of all anxious to secure village sanitation and a suPfeient sup^jj' 
ofl'oodfor our rural population. 
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Babu Nohin Ohand Boual supported tbe Resolution. He thought the 
lecturer had gone somewhat out of the way in treating the subject wJiich, no 
doubt, was an important and interesting one. The lecturiir bad touched upon 
the subject of sanitation, but he thought that this was a subject more fit for 
disepssion by a Scientific Association than by one for the discussion of social 
knowledge. But the very able and interesting manner in which it had been 
treated removed, he was sure, any regret one may have felt at the deviation. 
Indeed ho thought that this paper would prove to be of valuable assistance if 
brought to the notice of the Municij)al Corporation of this city, as the lecturer’s 
views were sound and well worth attention. Reference was also made to the great 
rise ill the price of rice, and the destitution which was cjijiectcd to prevail in 
villages. It was undoubtedly within the jirovinee of this Association to move in 
the matter, aud to take steps towards checking the largo exports of rice to 
Jiada’as. It was one of the first duties of this Association to do something to 
alleviate the distress which at present prevailed among Bengal ryots from tho 
rise ill the price of rice. 

The Chaieman said :—At this hour of the evening I shall not do more than 
express the regret I feel that my friend, the lecturer, was compelled to defer tho 
reading of his paper to so late an hour. I hope that on tbe next occasion when 
he reads a jiaper he will coiunieuce at the beginning of the evening, and 
that we shall have time to discuss it fully. But, gentlemen, this pajier will be 
printed and circulated to Members of the Association, and w'e shall all have the 
opportunity of perusing at leisure the very interesting account of village life 
which my friend has given us. 

I think my friend was right in laving great stress upon the water-supply 
in villages. ?or my own part I believe that much more sickness is attributable 
to a defective waiter-supply than to olistrueted drainage. A great deal has been 
made of obstructed drainage, but to my mind it has never been satisfactorily 
established that it is to obstructed drainage, and to obstructed drainage alone, 
that these malarious fevers, which have proved so terribly fatal, are to be 
attftbutod. 

1 was rather astonished, I confc.ss, at what my friend said in regard to the 
increase of cholera in Calcutta since the town was supplied with good water, 
I certainly was under the impre.ssion that cholera had decreased in Calcutta since 
the completion of the water-works. A remarkable instance occurred a short time 
ago. Tliero w'as a severe outbreak of cholera at IJastiiigs, hut as soon as the 
water-supply was extended to Hastings, all cases of cholera ceased. 

I am unable to agree with my friend who spoke last as to obstructed drain¬ 
age .not being a question which should be brought befui'c this Association, for I 
think that anything which aflects the health and well-being of the people of 
this coujitry clearly comes within the province of this Association. 

There is only one further remark I wish to make, and that is with regard 
tp the observation which tell from iny friend who has just spoken. He has 
called your attention to tlie large exports of grain which are now taking place 
to Madras and he has suggested the propriety of .stopping those exports. I 
read in this morning’s jiapers that for Mysore alone 1,0U0 tons a day will he 
required. No doubt these large exports will cause the price of rice to rise in 
Bengal, but so long as wo have grain here to spare, we cannot refuse to send it 
to famishing people there. We arc all one groat Empire, and we must all try, 
to the best of am- ability, to bear each other’s burdens and i^eliove one another’s 
dintresB. 
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A paper upon Indian I’.uninc.s, and tlie best means of grappling witii tliem, 
and relieving distress when it does arise, would bo a most valuahle paper to read 
before this Assoeiatio.i ; and if my friend would undertake to read such a paper 
before us, I am sure he would place >is under a great obligation. 
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3.— l'h(‘ Ofi,(ji,n and Demdopment of Caste. 
P>iJ the UeV. K. M. r>ANi;i!.JHA, LE. D. 

fUciul nil the 2;!rd April 1S78.] 


The siilijei't. oil wliicli I have jmimiVed l.o read a paper tliis 
evening' was selected by the Jllxeeiilive (Committee—and the word 
(laste was lef(^ deliberately without any qualifying jirefix sncli as 
llindn or iiulian. I must therefore construe the intention of the 
Committee to have been Caste In t/eiieral —only with os]iecial refer¬ 
ence to this country. I sltall accoiiliiigly attempt to give effect 
t,o the Confmittee’s intention by a few preliminary observations on 
Caste in general—before proceeiling to its special reference to t,his 
country, which must be eon.sidered the main <|nestion. 

Caste in its most comjirehi'iisive signification denotes order. 
lA the language of the poet— 

“ Ordiir is Heaven’s first law and this contest. 

Some are, and must be greater than llic rest.” 

This has been verifliHl in every eouiitry and in every age. The 
I'lgyptians had it—originally even in a more complex form than 
the Hindoos of l/ieir lline. The Assyrians had their nobles—with 
the especial title of Asiir. The Sjiartnns luul their Helots as the 
lowest order. The llonia.ns had their I’atricians and their Plebeians. 
The Jpws had their |jevit.e.s and Aaronie jiriests. The Persians their 
Satraps, and their Mag'i, the jn-edecessors of the j)resent Dasturs. 
'The Britons had their Druids; the Anglo-Saxons, Normans and all 
Western nations their feudal lords and villains. In most eases the 
superior order was hereditary and depended on birth, in some it 
was a personal dist.inetioii. In many cases the purity of the su- 
]ierior blood was protected liy prohibition of intermarriages. But 
order existed ('verywhere—whether it were a.s a, caste depending 
<Mi birth, alid prohibitive of iiiterinarriages, or as an order with 
lif'wcr n'stVictions iiiid admitting recruits from the lower classes. 
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In some cases again it was founded on direct religious precepts—• 
and where the institution itself did not pretend to a religious origin, 
it was still observed as a religious or quasi-religions obligation. 

Although hnmarH nature was the same every when?, yet the 
(Ic'velopmcnt of its faculties and powers was uiu'qnul. High atid 
low, I’ieh and ])oor were found in every age and evewy clime, and 
were indeed necessary under the ordinary Providence of God. 
Gradations in society wen; indisiiensable for its common wx'lfarc. 
Confusion ;vould inevitably result where only one grade and one 
class existed, d'lu' welfare and safety of a ((ommunity required 
certain offices to be severally i»erforinod by bolli high and low, and 
unless th(>re were' a recogniz(?d gradation, there would be the greatest 
inconvenieuee to all. No one would know wbat he was expected 
to do—and all would aspire to what in their wisdom or conceit they 
would consider li'iijh callings, irrespective of their own capacities, 
moral, intellectual and ])hysical, or relatively the supeihm merit.s 
of others. Men were therefore drivim to the necessity of an 
authorized division of labour, and of gradations and classilications— 
and these, when they became rigidly hereditary, were crystallized 
in the forms of Gaste. 

Caste in its rigidity would be an abuse of the princij)le which 
required gradations, and the abuse would often prove a greati?r 
evil than that which the ])rinciple was intended to remedy. Put 
we find there was a safety-valve left even in India, where the 
principle of gradation and classification soon developed itself into 
a most rigid system of caste. We find a Kshetriya in the ])ers'on 
of Viswamitra 2 >'’omoted to the higher ofliec of the jndesthood by 
virtue of his extraordinary abilities, and a Pralirnan in the j'crson 
of Parasu Ram rec(jgnizc‘d and lauded as a bellicose and terrilic 
combatant.-—the exterminator of tin' hereditary order of Kshet.riyas. 

But I am anticipating the es])ecial subject of the evening 
to which I must now turn in methodical order. 

The Indian idea of Caste is expressed by two words—“ varna” 
which meairs colour, and “ jati” which means hirlh. The former 
is almost exclusively found in ancient records—the latter appears 
chiefly in records of a more recent date. 

The Rig Veda is admittedly the most ancient of Arian records. 
The word jdtl is not found there .at .all. The word rarua is found, 
but only in the sense of colour, not of caste. The wcnals Sudra 
and Vaisya are found only once, and the ])cculiarity of that hnpax 
legotueuon shall, be shortly explained. The words “ ChandahC’ 
and “ Nishada”, too, expressive of castes subsisting on'oeeupations 
the meanest indeed, but at. the sa.me time the most uet'dful fVjr 
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society, thong'll notiw'd in otlicr Vedas, are not found in tlie Rifr Voila 
Saidiita. Even the word Itralimana, thon«'h oecsiirrin^ eonstaiitly, is 
not used (except in one (ext where t!ie four‘castes jire named) 
in the sense ol a separate caste. It oeenrs «'(;nerally' in tlio sense 
of* saeritieial vessels* or a sacrificial ininistm’—a scholar conversant 
with ail useful knowleilj^c, with Vedie mant.ras as well as the 
mediianal propen-ties of herhs and dru^-s'—at once a divine and 
a doctor, h'arncd in seieiiee. and sacred lore, whoso title ovcni 
Vriliaspati, jireceptor of ji'ixls, was yirond to assume, and wliich 
was at the saim! time so incapahic of defilement or diso-raee that 
it could ho a]i])lied in (he Seventh Ma.ndala (vii. Itid, 7) even to 
yW.y.v ill wells and jionds, jirovided only they were ijualified hy lea,ru¬ 
in^'and devotion like tlieir lirothers of Vnlic fame. “ Rrahmana*' 
in fine nieaiit an austere sa,iiiplcr of lea.rninc;' and devotion which 
was not in the inonojioly of any (rihe or sjieeies—which miciit 
ascend to heaven or descend iinderc’roiind, as easily as it finds a 
])laci‘ ainono' the of Ihc earth. 

The fact is, that the wonl IJrahinaua is derived from Brahma 
which si£^niftl‘d tlu' A eda itself, or \ edic niaiitras ipid eeremonies. 
7\11 (hose who were conversant with Vodic texts, or competent to 
take the lead in ceremonies, t.o<;-e{her with the eomjiilations of 
ritual rules and directions, like the “ Ruhrics” of the Unodish 
Prayer Book, and the very utensils iiswl at the altar, were styled 
“ Briilnnanas.” 

It is asserted in the Sastras that Mann was tlio surv'ivor of 
tile I)ehii>-e, rejiresentino- Noali or Nn of Semitic rceords, and that 
when the ship or hoat rested, Mann offered a. sacrifice, not nnliki' 
what, “ Nn” had done. Now as the population of the post-diluvian 
world all s])rani>' from Mann, the presumption is that there could 
liavi' heen no caste at the time. The descendants of Mann were 
variously called “ .Maiiuja,” “ Manava,” “ Maniishya,” which are 
all words sio-nifyinq' niankiiid. The human race was therefore 
all owr;, aqrci'iihiy to ancient Ariaii tradition. The same Maim 
aqain had consecrated and iustitutiHl the Sacrificial Fire," and all 
liis descendants wmre under solenui ohliqations to maintain tliat, 
Sacriiieial Fire hy means of burnt-oftVrlngs and oblations. Of 
those burut-off’eriiiqs, tlu’ oriqinal sacrifice of Manu w'as the 
samjiler.* Every householder kept uj) the sacrifices and maiiitainod 
the sacred fire in his own conseciuted room <;r hearth.’' 

» It. V. i. to, 

It. V. X. 07, 22. 

» It. At I. 13, t , 14, 11. 

It. V. I. 2G, 1. 

» Jt. V. i. 1, h. 
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Now wu have juwt shown ihal the most eomjirehensive word 
sig’nifyiiig’ at the same time the Veda and Vedic eeri>monies and 
ritual, was Brahfiia, aud its 0 (iiially comprehensive derivati^•(^ 
standing for compilations of sacrificial rules, utensils and the 
ministers themselves, were Brahmanas. Hence it is that the m«st 
authoritative expositions of the mantras were themselves calh'd 
Brahmanas, and every Veda is found divided into two portions, the 
Sanhitas and the Brahmanas. And hence it is also that every 
householder keeping up the saoritiec instituted by Manu was, as 
a minister of the same, ealled a Brahinana. 

In process of time, as families multiplied and it became neces¬ 
sary to cultivate, laud more and mfirc for raising human food, it 
Was found convenient to establish an order of Brahmans, who as 
ministers general might perform sacrillcial worship in numb('rs of 
houses, and thus hy relieving heads of families of the sacerdotal 
duty, leave them at large for attending to agricultural jiursiiits. 
For it must be noted as a prominent fact, that the jiriinitive Jiido- 
Arians wore distinctively an agri<*ultui-al eommunity. The manual 
labour of cultivation, which is now despised as tlie work of Vlidmit 
or rustic clowns, was originally held the most honourable of oecuj)a- 
tions, not even beneath the dignil.y of gods themselves. The V(!ry 
epithet a (jood Cham (Sucharsani,) was a title of honour and distinc¬ 
tion. Cultivation of laud was held to be such a universal <luty 
among maidiind, that “ Charsmii'^ .and “ Kristi” were both synony¬ 
mous with iraiinshija, and he. was considered the noblest, specimen of 
mankind who was the be.st tiller of the ground (Sucharsaili). 
Tndra himself, who was honour((d as Nrijiati or king, and called 
Nritama or best of men, was not asluimed of the epithet sucharsani 
or the best tiller. 

The institution of the order of Brahmanas was thus owiim to 
the exigencies of a growing society to which the maintenance of 
sacrifices and the cultivation of the ground were ecjually necessary. 
An order of men for defence from wild beasts and external foes 
would also in time be felt as a desideratum, and would naturally 
follow; and, as we shall presently see, the military class was insti¬ 
tuted in that very way. • 

With reference to the “ Vaisya”, the word, as we have said, 
occurs but once in the Rig Veda Sanhita in connection with the 
other three principal castes. But the derivation of the word is 
suggestive of a consideration which claims a moment's attention. 
The word Vaisya is derived from “vis” signifying people —^the 
hoi polloi of the Arian commonwealth— viz., those i^lu) were ^t 
competent for the sacerdotal duties performed by Brahmanas, »d 
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will) therefore iittonchid (jxelnsivciy to agricultural and otlier odiecis 
producing the wealth of the community. Although thty wore 
the populace or the hoi poUoi, yet they were Asians—the llon^de 
Commons of Ariandom. As long as no caste gulf was inter- 
pc^ed between the different orders, they were no other than 
relatives of Brahmans pursuing secular iivocations. 

The word SudrOr also occurs, as we have said, only in one 
i-ext where the four castes are named. It is not grammatically 
connected with any word found in the llig Veda, from which we 
might form an idea of the offices aft,erwai-ds assigned to it.' The 
word “ vis'”’ leaves no room for it in the Arian community. It must 
therefore refer to an nnar/id or non-Arian class. Seliolars have 
generally confounded the Sudras with “ Dasyns” who were them¬ 
selves supposed to have heen ahorig-ines of India. We will not 
stop to discuss fhe (jinfstion here, hut. wo are inclined to a some¬ 
what. (lilha’enf opinion. Da.syn is adniitiedly connecti'd with Dasa, 
a word which in modern Sanscrit means a slun;. In the Jtig 
\'’eda, however, llasa is us(>d in the, sense of destructive or 
hurtful. Ti# is apjilied to such enemies as had given more than 
ordinary trouhle to the Arians. It is not in itself a term of 
eontem])t, such as the word Hlnrc. It is rather a word which 
inspired tA’ror. It connss from the same root as “ Dasru” which 
moans (leslrurlire, and is applied to certain Devas who proved 
destructive of enemie.s. We helieve Dasyu and Dasrn have the 
same signilication—and, as a Persian tribe, pr<ff)ahly non-Arian, is 
nfentioned both by Herodotus and the Assyrian records having 
the name of Dalia, we think Dilsa meant tliat ti’ihe (the Persian 
h being- equivalent to the Sanscrit s). A body of that f.ribe, hostile 
to the Arians, may have pursued them in their migration to India, 
but, being routed, those who were capturetl were reduced to slavery. 
The jirobability is, that these were afhn-wards classed as a fourth 
ca.ste under the name of Siidras, with the ethnological “ Dasa” as 
their surname, not as a ba.dge of slavery, but rathei' of distinction, 
and t^at they were not a class of the aborigines of India. Had 
the Sudras been aborigine.s like; the Kols, Bhecls and similar tribes, 
•we might have discovered some characte-risliti common to them in 
all the provinces of India, iustc-iul of finding f.hem .so assimilated 
to the Hindus all over India. Nor would (heir leading order— 
the Kayasthas—proliably have been so tenacious of their character¬ 
istic prefix of “ Diisa”, had it been commemorative of slavery and 
not an ethnologic^ apiiellative. There are certain surnames which 

S e comnjoA to Kayasthas and some other castes held inferior to 
cm, suc!i as Dutt, Hey, and the like. The Kayastha, if he bo a 
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Dutt or Dey, is al\va}’.s anxiotts to explain tliat he is a Dntt 
or Das Uey. This tenacaty exists to this clay. Had it heen a 
])adire of servitude^, why should they evince such anxiety for sn(‘h a 
hado’o? The tenacity of tlie ]>resent day is donhtless owinfj^ to 
immemorial custom—hut the orio-iiial tenacity of their aneestflrs 
appears to us to have been -on (dlinoloo-ieal rcrounds. As some 
conlirinalion (tf this view 1 may refer to a jiassao-e in the Taitti- 
riya llralimana of the Vajur Veda in which the Brahmana is 
called the Daivya Vaiaia., i. c., of Arhui race, and the Sudra, Asuri 
or of non-Arian race. 

We shall now turn to that notable verse in the Itio- ^’eda 
which speaks of the oriyiii of the four castes. 

wt'^iSts^ rrai^: ?ifr: i 

II 

The followino-is a literal translation of it: “The Brahmana. was 
his mouth—tlu' liajanya (Kshetriya) was made his arms—what 
the Vaisva was that was his hij)s—from hi.s two fci't sprano' 
the Sudra.” We shall ])re.sently discuss the antiijuity of this 
verse. Aleanwhile its interjn-etatiou re<juires a niomeut’s notice. 
The Brahmana “ mas” his mouth—not mu<U’, nor ItciJfMeii from 
it. . lint the tshetriya was “ made” his arms. The Vai.sya ao-ain 
was the same as his hips. The verb substantive “ was” is not 
exjiressed hut must be understood. The Sudra s])rano’ or was 
produced from his feet. The Brahmana. was his mouth, i. b., 
always «/a/.s'—from the heo;lnnin”- as his u/ouih. —utterino- and 
disseminating his word and will. The Kshetriyti was iKd. from 
the beginnino', but in jn'oec'ss of time was wade his arms—for the 
defence and protection of his ])eoj)le. Ihe Vai.sya again was, 1. e., 
always existed as his hips —the sujiporl. of his body, whihf the Sudra 
wa.s not from the beginning, but s|)rang or was begotten at a certain 
time from his feet, i. e., was enslaved when captured. The forma¬ 
tion of caste was accordingly gnulual. The Braliman always i^xisted 
as a iniidstcr of saeritice ever since the days of Mann, the survivor 
of the Deluge, who instituted the ceremony. For a time every 
householder was a Brahman—a priest in his own family—maintain¬ 
ing the sacrificial institution, and keeping up the sacred fire. But 
a separate order was afterwards instituted for convenience’ sake. 
So the Vaisya too always existed as the people —the liui poUoi 
of Axiandom, wevking for its sustenance. But <.tlie Kshetriya did 
not always exist. He was in due time w.ailc the “ artiit” of t^* 
Creator for the protection of the community. Siimlarly, th* 
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Suclras did not always exist—had no conneelion with Arians Emm 
the heyiiminy—ljut after a war which resulted in the (;bnquost 
of the Daha or Dasa tril»e, those wlio were ea 2 >Tured as prisoners 
were inider the j^eiieral aj)i)ellation of Siidras niade the slaves of 
the Arians. 

With reference to th(> aiitiqnity of the 90th Hymn of the 10th 
Mandala, and es])eeially of verse 12, wiiidi "Ivc^s the ])reeedin<r 
deseriiitiou oi the four classes, many scholars have assigaied the 
Hymn itself In a mueli lat(>r date "than that of the Ri<>- Veda. 
They have considered it to lai a recent interpolation. It is eertainly 
not so old as other j^oriions of the Hilt Veda., for it jt'V(“s the 
distinctive names ot tlie tliird and fourth orders whieii are not 
fouiiil elsewhere. It must, have been cuuijiosed after the arra.ii>>'e- 
mciit of the four orders. But still alt.huu^-li the i2th verse which 
f^ives the lour orders has .scarcely any \edie yieeuliarity of o’ram- 
inar or diction, other verses of the same Hymn have some such 
])eeuliarities, and the whole llyniii itself may be i-eferred to a 
lat(>r stao-o of llu* A’edie ])eriod. 'J’he Bralimaiuis of the Vedas 
contain the riames of all the four orders. 

The above idea of the oradual formation of the four jirin- 
eipal orders as deduced from thi- lli«’ Veda is eoidirmeil Iiy the 
Jlriliadaranyaka Hiiaulshad,® where we iind the same order of 
formation. At. tlrst. the Brahnianieal order alone exist,ed without 
any other—no Ivshelriva, no Vaisva, no Siidra. The Creator, it is 
saiil, w’as not satisfied with a state of lliiiio-s in which all were 
Braliniaiis. So he ei'eated Kshetrivas. Hut. after a time he ao’ain 
felt that .sonietliiiio" was still wantiiio'—so he added a third order, 
the \ aisyas. Ao-aiu he became ilissatislietl, and so at la..st ho made 
Sndras too. All tliis ineans, as we have hefore said, that in tlio 
iH'o'inniiio' all householders were jiriests of their own families. 
'Jlieii the Kshetriyas or armed men were set apart, for tlie ])rotee- 
tion of the conuiuuiity. X'aisyas ea.iiie.ns the third class to raise food 
and create wealth for f.lie susteuaneii and comfort of the eommon- 
wealth, 'I'he eu]itive Dasas were siihsequeiitly reo'ist.ered under 
the ajipellaliou of Sndras for servile works—as menials aiul labour¬ 
ers—" liewers of wood and drawers of water” to t.he Ariaii state. 

The Mahahharat hears testimony to tlie same dicta of the 
Vi>das : 

SI i 

^ Jl'rt It 
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“ No distinction of caste in the ])eg'innin,i>’. All^ created at first 1)\' 
ini'iins of ‘ Bralinni.’ or tnanlras, were Bralimie. By reason of 
tlieir ollices tluy hceaine diverse in east.(!.” 

Tlic three first classes were all of Arian extraction. The 
SnJras were non-Arian Dasas. The three Arian orders were-all 
Dvijas or twiee-mon—invested with 1 he sacred cord. They are all 
called the castes of excellent ft>et The Siulras were 

unregencrate. 

The first thro*' orders being all Arians ha<l originally frecf 
intercourse with each other; nor was intennarriagi'forhiddini. As’ 
long as free intercourse and intermarriage were not forbidden, 
children inherited tlnnr father’s honours ’and privileges, even if 
mothers were of different orders. And therefore we do not for a 
long time hear of the mixed (dasses. 

But restrictions a])])ear from the til’s! to have been put on 
intermarriages with the servile order—for the Chandalas, though the 
lowest caste, are hoard of before the other intermediate mixed 
tdasses. The Chandalas were the first-fruits of illicit union in the 
Arian community, and that was with Sudras. The sin's of parents 
were severely visited in the ])ersons of their unfortunate children, 
who were at oiu’e looked upon as the dregs of the community—tlie 
lowest ollices, such as are now ])erfoi’nied by Mehters and Domes, 
being assigned to them. 

The three rc^generate orders appear to have been ’allowed, as 
we have already said, to intermarry freely between themselves, 
only avoiding’ social intercourse with the unregenerate Sudras. 
Illicit intercourse with Sudras, though forbidden by the law of 
honour, was not visited on the offenders themselves with forfeiture 
of the rights and privilegcis of their own order. The unfortunate 
children only were turned into unhappy scape-goats. But the 
increase in the number of the Chandalas became in l.inie such a 
scandal that intercourse of that kind was afterwards rigidly forbidden 
])otwoen all the orders. The prohibition did not however succeed. 
Illicit intercourses still multiplied, and it was found neeossai’y, 
on the oiu! hand to moderate the Draconian law of classing all 
children of such intermarriages with Chandala.s, .and on t he othc.r 
hand t,o visit with some p(‘rsonal punishment the sins of the parents 
themselves. The offspring of irn’gular marriages wore therefore 
(iventually cliusscd with a merciful discrimination which led to the 
vise and progress of those recogni/.ed intermediate castes which 
at present formdlu! back-bone of Hindu conimwnities all over the 

’ p. ;>o8. A stnlfm" rt'W'inhlnm’D with tho ywiss;,in IsahiD — 

‘‘ lloss Ih'huUAiI iip<»n the iiiounljiinb aiu the* hrl ol lain 3ii. 7. 
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couiil rv. The elassifK-atioii is too liir^c to he fjiven liere in detail with¬ 
out liring-yonr ]>atieiiee. Its <>‘eiieral prinei])le,^thonf,'-h willi many 
wliinisieal exeo])tions, may l)e stated in a few words. The children 
of irreg'idar marriae^cs were of course not, allowed to inherit the 
privik'o'cs of the ])arcnt, that was of the hio-lier order, hut they 
fj-eiu'rally ^si'ot a st-e]) above that of the ]>arent of the lower order. 
Tims tlu'Ainhosthaor the medical caste, said to have descended from 
a Bi'ahmaii father and a Vaisya. mother, oecui)ies an intermediate 
position het.ween the t wo ; the Karan or Kayastha, from a Va,isya 
father and a Sndra mother does the sanii!. 

Tlu' rul<! ao-ainst intermarriam' is now so stroim' and riu'id 
that ])ersons comrnit.tintr it at once forh'it, their own jiositiou in 
.society, and their olTs])riiifj; heeoiues wholly outcast, inteririar- 
ria“-es in jjoint of fact never take j>laee now, except in the ease of 
those who openly ivijnidiate and renounce caste altoo'ethcr. 

]h\ce])t, the t'handalas, Swee|)ers, ('haniars and some otlnu’S 
occu])ving- the lowest positions in society, every intermediate caste 
of the pres(>nt day occupies a. hig-ln'r phw'c than was allotted to 
tin' Smlra by the legislator who jtasscs umh'r the name of Manu. 
In fact- tlu'Sastric Sudra is now entirely extinct. The IJrahmans 
of course (^ist over\ where, but in Heiigal at least the Kshetriya 
is also almost extinct. The Bnrdwaii Itaj is a pure Kshetriya 
family of the solar line, but it is not an indigenous Bengal 
family. The Vaisya is also su])po.sed to be ('xt-inet in Bengal. But 
—our national prcijudice— 1 must confess that the Banik,s 
ap])ea.r to me to havi all the Sastric charactca-istics of the Vaisyas, 
and to be the lawful descendants of that onhn-. 

Before the creation of t,he fouronlers, tin; Vaisyas, rcj)rescnting 
the Vis or the Arian populace, had all .secular olliees as their 
pro])t'r duties. They hail charge of jiasturage and agriculture 
and aO the arts of life—and, so far as “ money” was understood 
or introduced, they were also Bankers. On the institution of the 
Sudra, caste, the Vaisyms were relieved of all meaner and servile 
work which re([uirc!d manual labour ; and on the multiplication of the 
mixed classes, they were again relieved of much of the mechanical 
arts, which were distributed among ear 2 >enters, weavers, goldsmiths, 
Idaeksmiths, potters, hraziors, &e. The Vai.syas then followed the 
pure oecui)ation of Bankers and merchants, and began to he called 
“ Baniks,” their oeeujjatiou being named “ banijya” or commerce. 
They hoeamc in fact the commercial class of the Arian Common¬ 
wealth. Au^ this'tSu.st have been lus early as the Jays of Valmiki 
hiftiself. A1 the end of the finst chapter of the liamayana, the 
po?t says: “A twicc-hom man (Brahman) reading of the acts 
22 
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of Jlania bccojnu!, an orator—ono of Kslietriya birth, a Ivinf^—tlie 
‘ lianik’ (meaning the Srd order) succeeds in liis niercliaiidise— 
and the Sudra on hcarinj^ them (for he was not allowed to 
read) heeomes great.” Here the Vaisya is distinctively called 
“ Bauik.” 

jNow tliei'e is no other claimant for the third order, especially 
in Bengal, except those who are in common parlance calletl 
“ Baniks.” If they are not allowed their proper position in society 
as the third order, it can only he attributed t(^ jealousy. Bengali 
tradition attributes that jealousy to king Bullal Sen. Whatever 
the cause may be, a critical exposition of the* earlier Sa.stras must 
convince the impartial inquirer that the Baniks of our day represent 
the Vaisyas of old, both in name and in occuj>atiou. 

Caste can scarcely be called an exclusive religious institution 
though in some respects it is religiously observed. The bulk of the 
population is composed of mixed classes in which oiir astute legis¬ 
lators left 110 recognized gradation. Excejd that all rewere the 
Brahmans, there is scarcely any class that, will admit its ini'eriority 
to another. There is therefore iii> danger of aspiring after promo¬ 
tion from one to another. Every one keeps patiently to the 
ofllces of his own (dass. 

English education and intercoiirsii with Ihiropeans have 
however effected great changes. The contentment with which 
a person kept to the duties of his own class scarcely exists now. 
In this transition state, society is evidently very much convulsed. 
But whether it be from a religious or a social point of view, 
my own conviction is, that the subject requires t,o be dealt with 
most delicately. It is doubtless an evil, but an evil the sudden or 
violent eradication of which may produce a far greater evil than 
its own most malignant form, and the remedy may prove worse 
than the disease. 

Uii. K. McLeou said :—I am sure we have all listened with very great 
pleasure and intercut to the Jtev. lecturer’s mo.st lucid expusiliou of the origin 
and dovolopinent of caste, lie has oertaiiily, considering the brevity of the 
jiaper, described the matter Jiud placed it before us iu a very clear light, more 
clearly than I have over had an o})portmiity of having it placed before me cm 
any previous occa.sion. I think he makes two tl)ing.s very plain, first, that 
caste essentially consists of social gradations developed and maintained for the 
purpose of social couvenionce and division of labour, and ho also shows that 
although caste apparently was originally a purely social contrivance, it has 
degenerated iuto a system of class distinctions which do not now acknowledge 
the principles upoJi which it was originally founded.it is impossible 
to deny that caste, in a more or less pronounced shape, has existed in every 
country and community which has made its mark upon the w*?ld’s hist*y, 
and that it exists now among the more prominent nations which make iiplLo 
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sum total of tlio civilization of llio prcKont <lay; and the real (|nt.'stion, I ap]H'e- 
Iicndj is as regards the basis ol‘ Cfxstc ami the decree to which caste distinctions 
arc penriiU(‘d to govern the feeliiii^s and acts ot nianlciild. It* oastc depended 
uj>on refinement; if easte depended a|>ou culture, if caste depended upon 
iutelleetual ca]ia(*ity, nay, even u|K)n eji]>ita], propi'rty, or the soeial importance 
oP the indiviijuid, then there is nothinj^ to he said n^jainst caste, nor even 
aj'ainst hereilit-ary caste, if, as I lielieve is really Uie case, such <|ualities and 
circuinstances are transmitted by licredity. i»ut there are, to my mind, 
more imporUnt principle# ^^overiiin^ the thoii*^hts and acts of men tJian such 
social or cnste-distinctions, oven when Pounded on the fjnalit.ios and circmnstaiicos 
1 hare nientioiu^d, in\olvin;^ a lar^e nmnher of high soeial duties higher than, 
castc-ohligations, and these latter, 1 Pear, have been allowed to becoino supromo 
when they an* really only suhordinate. Tlien; is in the first, place one 
ooipiuou humanity which ncecs^!lrily Involves relations hetween man and man and 
eompids duties oi man to man, the exercise ot which must demolish rigid 
class-baniers. ’Ihen we have* a coinmon animality. In common with all 
organised creation wc ]>osscss certain coinmon tuiictions and I'acnlties, and live 
under certain ciunmon conditions involving sundry allinities and mutual 
oliligations ; ami anytliing in caste wbicb violates (»r transgresses these laws 
ol our gencia! animality is tliat wliich cast<' ouglit to b(* a-sbamed to owu and 
revere. 1 might allude to otlier general stjcial obligations connected with 
religion, politics, (*dueat ion. commerce, Sci\ ,tc„ wliich occupy a higher place 
in the scale o? human motives and ought to possess a greater power than 
easte rules. 

l»ut T would wish 1,0 put in a spirial claim for that ])roPession to which 
I have the h'lnour to belong, and of which 1 am proud to be a member. The 
claim is this—that no proPcssion that has flonrislicd in India, and the medical 
profession includes a large section oP the ediutaled native community, has done 
inon'rortho removal oP tliese absurd and nnnaUiral caste distinctions which 
prevail in this country than ilie inedic^d proPcfision. Sickness knows no easte. 
Persons of the liiglu'st casfc ;n*e e(|na!Iy Hahlo to it with p(‘rsons oP tlio 
lowest cast<‘. The lorms and tyjies oi diseases alPccting persons of the 
highest caste are the same as tlmsc in men of the lowest caste; and so 
it has come to pass, that those wlio are d(‘vot{‘d to the study of medi¬ 
cine—and th(*y are now a vc'ry large class—have he(*n compelled in the exercise 
of their jirid'ession to see ))ractiea.lly tluit these class restrictions an* incom¬ 
patible with the exercise of their prolession. Accordingly you will find that 
Hindus of the highest as well as of the lowest castes, Hrahmans, Chuttrecs, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras. are associated w'ith Mabomedans, Christians and Jonvs in 
the performance (A' (dlices—many of them n*pngna.nt to caste prejudices— 
nc‘cctj.sjup^ for the study of medicine and the ndief of the sick. 

In conclusion 1 can Imt ndterate the views winch 1 have already stated, 
vis.f that while easte distinctions have their soeial reason and use, they should 
not be allowed to ae<piire in any coniinunity such a (h'grce of strength as 
renders them incompatible with the due performance of the duties iinposed 
upon UN by a common humanity, and I may add by our coinmon position as 
children of one (_lod and the descendants of one Fatheix ^ 

liAmi Nono Gopal IVIitikk said:-—Gentlemen,—Tl^e word of caution 
expressed by the learned Icctitn*v in the <;onclnding ])ort.ioix of his paper ought 
to be duly weighed ■'51^ us. Tlie institution ol' oasto is ode of long standing 
ilS this corntf’y. 'Whatever may be said as to its baneful effects at present, 
tliat it ad'orllcd a strong check to the growth ol' immorality and vice in the 
midst of Hindu society, admits of no question. Not very long ago a corrtf- 
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spondeiit oF tlio S/die.fliiav, wriliii" IVoin AsH;im tnur'liiri" tlu; iiiblitiilion (if 
cable, (juvo vent to the lollowiii" exprobsioii of opiiiioii (in the siinie: 

“ It is surprising what au inllnenee caste has amonj; the half savasre 
people. It is the great,cst moral ruler, without which the country would he 
a moral pcst-honse. It ])ossesses au iullueuce which one does uot liud in 
other lands under their vaunted civilization and jvligious culture.” * 

In this part of our country, wlieu tlm orlhodo.x system was in favour, 
ca.sto e.\ercisud a potent sway in repressing the vice of intcm])('raiice and other 
crimes. Now we arc educated—now we boast of asMBialion with men who have 
received the mo.st refined culture, while at the same lime we are under a good 
and paternal Govc'riiment—now under all these favourable ciremnstanees wr are 
unable to co])e with the evil which is fast crcejdng into our society—I mean 
the habit of intemperate drinking and other eoneoniitaiit evils resulting 
therefrom. Thereloie I say to my educated comitrymen—ISelore you proceed 
to demolish the institution of caste, create in the midst, of your society sueh 
amoral power, sueli a higher sjiiritnal force, which, while enlightening your 
minds and souls, would he a mighty instrument in your hands to cheek every 
kind of social vice and disorder. Therci'on' I say to my educated countrymen — 
I’ii'st exeit your mind and soul to e.stahlish uuning yourselves siinu'fhtiig 
better and higher than the institution of caste, and then think of dispensing 
with it. 

Ilanu IvALiMOtlux Dass spoke as followsl\Tr. ('Imirman, badies and 
Gentlemen,—I am an miilioslliu by ca.ste and Iheieforc belong to the class of phy¬ 
sicians to which allusion has just now been made bv the le.irned Doetoj' whom 
you have heard. I am also a IJax. Under the cireiiinstances 1 iKpie you will 
pardou me for making a few remarks on that jiortion of the h-clure which 
concerns my caste and hears ujion my family name. IVhat you have heard 
on these points is likely to iniiucucc your c.stimatc of an Amhostha and Das. 

It ha-s been said that, the word Dax is the same in suhstanee and ell'ect as 
the word Dn.st/u if^). With due deference to the opinions of the h'arued h'cturer, 
Vfho.se opinions are entitled certainly to very great weight,1 would take the liheyfy 
to offer for yoiirconsidcratloii certain arguments which u))]ie.u' to me to alfcct the 
value of the conclusion to which the le.irned lecturer has arrived on this jmint. lu 
the first place, the family name of Dux is in use amongst men of different 
castes, it is not used by'tlic Sinlras alone. It is undoubtedly used by the 
Ambosthax, for I am one of them ; it is also used by' the Kuijaxtitax and Slirlix. 
I can name several who belong to one or other of these castes hut still cidl 
themselve.s Das. Now if are no other than those aboriginal inhabi¬ 

tants of India who took arms against the Arians or Arjyas ( ^itlj ) ami 
being eomjuei'ed in war were reduced to the condition and iiosition of Sudras 
who are called Diixcx, how happeii.s it that others (who certainly were not 
Dei.\j/ii.s whatever else tliey' may he) there are who go by that naliiK It is 
theretbre tpiite clear that the mere fact of a Sndra being called a Das is 
certainly nut an arguuient Ibr holding that a Dus means one who was a 
Dus^u, '( Tf^n. _ 

Apart from this consideration, there is another which throws a good deal 
of light on the ea(]uiry helore us. The Institutes of IManii prove that 
Dasyus are a sepUjate class of men from the Sudras, and do not belong to any 
of the four castes .said to have h(!en created by Drahnia fiuin his mouth, his 
arims. his hi|)s anid his legs. Tliey also prove that«Nfe four jiriniary or 
principal castes were created at the same time out of the diffw^it parts 
Lis body by Brahma. It is thus (juito cle:u' to my mind thtit the wujd 
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Daxiju should not, he eonfounded witli Das, and that there are reasons for 
not ueoeptiji^ this eoiudusion of the learned leeturer. 

Thu statunieiit i^ivuii in the Jilanu Saiit/Jiila as to t}ie origin and creation 
of the four priinavy castes, means perhaps nothing more or less than this, viz. 
that, in the opinion ot tlie p'cat Hindu sage, the division of the people into 
fo»r castes was the result of the will of Brahma, and was owing to the 
necessity of a division ot social duties, avocations and labour between tbo 
thinking class, the inilit.ary class, the merchant class, and the industrial or 
working class. It is as necessary for the well-being of society as it is of 
an individual that there should bo a 'Sgt, ofif—head, arms, thighs 

and legs—in one and all of us. The Briihnians re))rescnt the 5*1 ot head or 
brain of society—llieir function was to think and speak ibr others; tho 
Ivshatriyas or military class areas necessary for tho defence of a country as 
arms or are for iudividuals. The functions of tho other two classes hardly 
calt for any remark. 

Passing on to anollier portion of the lecture I find that the lecturer 
niainlains the 0 ])iniou that the or Banias .-in-tho s.auie as the Vaisyas 

( '•f^r ) of old, and tlnit their ]iresont condition is owing to tho jealousy and 
inlluence of Uaja Bullal tien. B.ija Bull.il Sen was a Jt.ija of vast resources 
and unbounded inlluence and might. Jlis will was law and was looked upon 
as tin- source and fonntaiii of honours and titles, and these, though bestowed 
with a free and liberal band, were seldom if at at all given to tho unworthy. 

The institution of Kulinism dates from bis reign, and is now a prime 
curse from .several social points of view, as an iiistitiitiim wliieb has survived 
gencratiuji alter generation. Ask a Iviilin Kai/asth tho number of genera¬ 
tions he has been a Kuliii, and a. good many' of them will feel proud in giving 
27 or 2y, as®the number of generations during whieh they have been Ka'iiis. 
J)r. Ba jendrahila hlittra not excepted. That a king wlio could lay down laws 
regulating social jiosition hereditaiy in its incidents would be able, if willing, 
to reduce a caste to a degraded social eoudition, is jiossihle; but whether he 
did so is another nuestiou. Where was the moliicf Baja Bullal was an 
jimbustha in caste, and my c.-isteuica take a pride in his name, hut they 
are not ])re)iared to accept this ex]ilanati(m of the degraded social standing 
and caste of the Diinius; they arc not prc])a.red to allow that the caste of 
raisi/a.'i, U) which caste they are related on their motiier .s side, is at present 
reduced to tlie eomlillon of isolation of social exclusion occujiicd by thu 
of the present day. 

The Vicn-PliKSUiUNi’ (Mu. Bkvkim.uy) said-.—I am sure we are all very 
imu-h obliged to tlie learned leeturer for the trouble be has taken in writing 
anil delivering the interesting pa|)er we have just listened lo, and 1 will not 
detain you longer than to add one remark to what you have already beard. 
J)r. BaTuajea’s iiaper lias treated of the •‘origin and development of caste,” 
and 1 tlii’nif it would be at onee interesting inid iustiaictive_ if that paper 
’could be followed bv one or more others exhibiting the condition ot caste iu 
the present day. More than one of the spoakera has advocated tbo reten¬ 
tion of caste distinctions. 1 think there are some of us who would be glad 
to know the reasons on whieh this ojiinion is based—in other words, what arc 
thu jiraetical uses and adva.iit.iges ol caste in the present dii'. 

1 have lately had the honour of silting on a Committee which was appointed 
by Government to'^ftisider tho manner in which the nop Census of liidhi 
r^iould be jaiTied out, and one of the <]ue.st,ion.s which we had to eon.sider and 
report ujioif was, whether emjuiries should be made on the sulijeet of tbo 
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castes of the people. You are aware that at the last census very minute researches 
were made into this subject, and a vast amount of information was recorded 
in the various provincial Reports. 1 am not aware whether any of you have 
ever waded tlirongh that mass of information, but wbat we had to consider 
was, whether there were aii^- practical considerations to warrant us in going 
over the same ground every ten years or so—whether there wore any reasivns 
why statistics on this subject sliould bo collected and published periodically. 
I may say that we were unable to assign any practical utility to eiiquirie.s 
of this nature, aud although we recommended that enquiries into caste should 
be made in the case of the next eousus, we expressed an oi)inion that siuih 
enquiries seemed to us to partake more of an antiquarian than of a political 
interest. Whether caste bo regarded as originally equivalent to tribal distinc¬ 
tions, or whether it be regarded as a great scheme for the division of labour, 
certain it is that under neither head would it alford any accurate data in the 
present day. 

A suggestion was made from Engl.and that the census returns should 
only show what .are known as the four casies of Mann; but this sugg(>ation 
we had no hesitation in rejecting, because it seemed to us that, even sujiposing 
there was any suggestion of probability that any such fourfold division of 
caste ever existed,—and I gather from the learned lecturer's jmper that ho 
at least is not of that oy)ininn,—in the pia'sont day all traces of it have 
almost entirely disappeared. C.aste distinctions have been much obliterated 
of late years, and are no doubt dying out before the sjjread of edSication. Tho 
question is, whetber, unless there is some practical objiad, to be gained by 
investigations into this subject, such investigations may not tend to retard 
social progress and give a fictitious importance to a state of things wliieh if 
left alone must yield to the influence of civili/jition. 

So that, if some of you would come forward with a paper on this subject 
showing tho po.siti<)n which caste occupies among the Hindus at the present 
days and the supposed advantages to be derived from its continued existence— 
showing also, if you c.an, the practical use that could he made of ])eriodioal 
statistics on this subject—such a paj)or, I think, would bo of the very highest 
value and interest. 

Mr. Beverley concluded by conveying the thanks of the meeting to Dr. 
Banerjea. 

Mr. H. Bell (who came in a late stage of the meeting) spoke as follows :— 

Before the proceedings of this evening terminate I hope I may be per¬ 
mitted to say a few words. I have had the honor of holding for two .years 
the post of Vice-President of this A.ssociatiou, and I have to return my 
sincere thanks to the irniny friends whom I have made while holding tliat 
office, for the very kind manner in which they have borne with my man v short¬ 
comings. But my regret at being at last coiujielled to resign the office of 
Vice-rrosident is considerably mitigated from the fact that there will sit 
in the chair which I formerly used to occupy, a gentleman who will do far 
greater credit to the Association than I have done. And I ought to remind 
those gentlemen who have only recently joined this Association, that Mr. 
Beverley has been ."onnected with our Society from its very commencement. 
In the palmy days i jf the Association Mr. ifeverley was the Secretary, and I 
have no doubt thaj the ability which he displayed as Secretary will be con¬ 
tinued in his presei^ high position as Vice-President, tabt permit mo also 
to_ say that you must not leave your Vice-President to do ev^ything. K 
this Association is to be a success, it cau Only succeed by every member doing 
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, his utnios/ to promote tli(! interests of the Association. I hope that the 

■ members Iresont mil bear in mind the suggestions of the Vieo-i’resiilcnt 
with reg£^(l to papers, for it is absolutely necessary Hi this Associat'ou is to 

, continue, !hat members should e,omc forward and supply us with pa^icrs. 

Withregard to the question of caste, I have no doubt a very interesting 

■ iJajler coii’id, as suggested by Mr. B(^crlcy, be prepared, but I must confess 
that I am one of those who have somewhat conservative tendcucie.s, aud who 
would beVery sorry to see any sudden or violent change. 

w l'\o emove the abuses of caste, to mitigate its prejudices and break down 
the barl/iT which it oiqioses to the advaneenient of the pcojilo, is a work of 
time; an.linthe hands of time we may safely leave the issue, when wo con¬ 
template the enlightenment which is dawning on the country by the general 
diffusion of knowledge among the people. 





